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Teachers,  students,  and  book-reviewers  are  requested 
to  carefully  read  the '<< Explanation  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method  of  Practical  Linguistry  "  before  taking  up  the 
system  itself. 


Explanatioo  of  the  Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical 
Lioguistrj. 

About  ten  years  a^^o  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  delivered  a  memorable  speech  before  the  members 
of  Harvard  University. 

In  a  very  clear,  conclusive,  and  elaborate  argument 
he  showed  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
pursued  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  was  practically 
worthless;  that  scarcely  any  of  our  students  could  read 
the  ancient  classics  with  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
not  even  the  teachers  themselves  were  able  to  use  these 
tongues  colloquially. 

He  Closed  his  speech  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
College  authorities  that  greater  attention  should  hence- 
forth  be  paid  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and 
many  of  our  leading  Universities  have  since  then 
endeavored  to  act  upon  his  advice. 

But  were  Mr.  Adams'  suggestions  carried  out  in  the 
right  spirit  by  any  of  our  schools?  Have  the  results 
been  reached  which  he  ioretold  and  expected?  Can 
our  present  college  graduates  express  themselves  with 
fluency  and  correctness  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish? 
Or,  isn't  it  rather  a  fact  that,  despite  all  efforts,  the 
modern  tongues  have  remained  just  as  lifeless  to  our 
students  as  the  so-called  dead  languages? 

In  our  times,  when  international  intercourse  is  con* 
stantly  increasing,  when  steam  and  electricity  are 
uniting  the  whole  world  into  one  great  brotherhood, 
when  the  deep  thoughts  of  philosophy  and  the  marvel- 
ous discoveries  of  science  are  no  longer  confined  to  any 
one  tongue,  but  are  almost  simultaneously  expressed 
and  carried  out  by  all  the  great  civilized  nations. 
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has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  teach  the  pupils  th« 
intricacies  of  the  German  declensions  or  the  grammati- 
cal technicalities  of  the  French  language: — the  present 
civilization  demands  higher  and  more  practical  results. 


UNGUISTRY  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PLACE  OP 
PHILOLOGY. 

Our  students  must  not  only  know  the  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  French  and  German,  but  must  be  en- 
abled to  use  foreign  languages  just  as  readily  and  cor- 
rectly as  their  own;  they  must  not  only  be  acquainted 
with  the  classical  master-works  of  France  er  Germany, 
but  must  speak  and  understand  the  practical  every-day 
language  of  common  life. 

Everybody  knows  how  languages  are  taught  in  our 
seminaries,  schools  and  universities. 

For  four,  five,  frequently  seven  years  our  young  men 
and  women  study  various  text-books,  manuals  and 
grammars.  They  learn  to  parse,  to  analyze,  to  decline 
and  conjugate;  they  can  repeat  whole  pages  of  gram- 
matical rules  and  foreign  words  by  heart;  they  are 
capable  of  taking  a  piece  of  classical  French  or  Ger- 
man and  rendering  it  into  smooth  English;  they  fre- 
quently know  the  grammars  of  these  tongues  better 
than  the  natives  themselves,  and  yet  in 

GOING  ABROAD 

they  are  utterly  unable  to  ask  for  the  common  necessi* 
ties  of  life  in  idiomatic  French  or  German,  and  fail  to 
understand  the  polite  utterances  of  even  a  waiter  or 
chambermaid. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

•re  !n  no  sense  synonymous,  though  our  prevailing 
school  methods  might  lead  us  to  suppose  so. 

Grammar  is  but  the  science  of  language,  and  while 
without  doubt  necessary  and  desirable,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  the  ability  of  speaking  the  lan- 
guage itself. 

Can  any  one  doubt  this? 

Look  around  at  the  majority  of  people  you  meet. 
Listen  to  their  speech  and  examine  it.  Do  they  know 
the  rules  of  English  grammar?  Do  not  the  children  of 
educated  persons  express  themselves  correctly  without 
ever  having  studied  a  single  line  of  grammatical  defi- 
nitions? Must  not  every  one — cultivated  or  unrefined 
— speak  and  understand  English  first,  before  he  can 
take  up  the  grammatical  study  of  his  mother-tongue? 
Isn't  it  true  that  if  grammar  were  a  necessary  element 
of  speech  nine-tenths  of  the  American  nation  would 
surely  be  dumb? 

Examine  now  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions  any  of 
our  school  methods,  and  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  why 
I  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  them. 

They  are  one  and  all 

ANALYTICAL  SYSTEMS 

They  give  a  multiplicity  of  rules  and  exceptions  which 
the  student  cannot  possibly  remember  when  trying  to 
speak  in  a  foreign  language;  they  teach  theory  of 
speech  instead  of  practising  it;  they  tear  apart  instead 
of  building  up;  in  a  word,  they  educate  philologists 
and  grammarians  and  never  try  to  impart  practical 
linguistry. 

THE  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR  IS  INDISPENSABLE, 
<'but  it  must  be  taught/'  as  the  great  Erasmus  long 
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ago  aclvised  ''at  the  proper  time  and  kept  within  pn>> 
per  limits." 

Colloquial  mastery  must  precede  it.  Grammar  will 
then  no  longer  confuse,  but  assist  the  pupil;  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  drudgery  and  hindrance  and  will  become 
a  plain  and  simple  explanation  of  forms  and  idioms  al- 
ready mastered;  it  will  no  longer  be  an  uncertaia 
foundation,  but  will  adorn,  complete  and  cap  the  edi- 
fice which  has  been  reared  by  practical  linguistic  exer- 
cises. 

This  is 

THE  TRUB  OFFICE  OP  GRAMMAR 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  taught  throughout  my  method. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  renowned 
explorer  of  Greek  antiquities, 

THE  LATE  DR.  HEINRICH  SCHLIEMANN, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  intimately,  and 
whose  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  any  language  system 
is  of  unquestionable  value,  as  he  was  himself  a  disting- 
uished linguist, 

"  Your  method,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  only  correct  one, 
because  it  is  a  scientific  adaptation  of 

NATURE'S  OWN  WAY, 
by  which  all  persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  edu- 
cated or  otherwise,  rapidly  and  correctly  acquire  the 
the  language  which 'they  constantly  hear  and  which 
they  are  instinctively  impelled  to  imitate  when  resident 
in  a  foreign  country." 

In  this  cosmopolitan  land  of  ours  every  intelligent 
observer  must  have  noticed  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  foreigners  master  our  mother-tongue. 

They  have  neither  books,  teachers,  nor  interpreters; 
they  may  be  Russians,   Germans,  Frcnchmeni  Spao* 
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lards,  or  Swedes;  they  generally  understand  nothing 
about  the  principles  of  grammar;  they  may  be  too 
young  or  uneducated  to  even  read  or  write  their  own 
language;  yet,  despite  it  all,  they  invariably,  within  a 
few  months,  master  sufficient  English  not  only  to  make 
themselves  understood,  but  to  speak  it  grammatically 
and  correctly,  provided  they  have  mixed  with  cultured 
classes  of  society,  and,  of  course,  faultily  and  badly,  if 
they  have  had  the  misfortune  of  associating  with  uned- 
ucated people. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  some  system  must 
exist  which  we  intuitively  follow  when  we  reside  abroad, 
and  which  always  and  under  all  circumstances  leads  to 
complete  control  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  first  question  before  us  would  therefore  be; 

WHAT  IS  THIS  SYSTEM   WHICH   WE  INSTINCTIVELY 
FOLLOW  WHEN  RESIDING   IN  A  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRY? 

If  you  lived,  for  instance,  in  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  tho 
city  of  Mexico,  or  had  gone,  like  Stanley,  to  darkest 
Africa,  or,  like  those  poor  sailors  of  the  <'Jeannette,"to 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language  you 
would  invariably  pass  through  the  following  stages  of 
experience: 

At  first,  the  mind  becomes  confused  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  foreign  sounds  which  we  hear.  We  try  to 
fathom  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  this  unknown 
tongue;  failing  to  do  so  we  naturally  get  bewildered. 

This  state  of  mental  confusion — which,  by  the  way, 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable — is  generally  passed  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  ear,  by  this  time,  has  grown  accustomed  to  some 
of  these  sounds,  and  quite  instinctively  we  begin  to  im- 
itate that  PHRASE  which  we  have  heard  most  frequently 
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pronounced  by  the  persons  surrounding  us,  and  ivhichy 
at  the  same  time,  is  most  necessary  to  our  wants. 

Now,  which  is  our  greatest  necessity?  Which  of  the 
various  needs  to  which  humanity  is  subject  is  of  para« 
mount  importance  to  young  and  old  alike? 

It  is  nourishment,  food,  eating  and  drinking. 

Consequently  the  first  sentence  which  is  usually  mas* 
tered  is  a  phrase  like  this:  ** Please  give  me  something  fa 
eat,''  or  ^^ Please  bring  me  the  billoffare^'  or  ^'Pray,  give 
me  a  steak  and  some  potatoes, " 

Not  a  very  intellectual  phrase,  but  a  sentence  abso- 
lutely needful  to  every  one;  and,  let  me  observe  right 
here  that  nature,  through  the  mastery  of  this  first  sim* 
pie  phrase,  has  pointed  out 

THE  TRUE  AND  ONLY  WAY 
in  which  aloae  languages  can  be  learned. 

It  is  through  sentences,  and  never  through  single^ 
isolated  words.   Disconnected  words  are  never  language. 

Nature  teaches  phrases;  grammarians  and  books, 
blind  to  the  instructions  which  nature  has  placed  so 
plainly  before  them,  give  words,  and  most  absurdly  of 
all,  isolated  nouns,  which — as  experience  teaches — are 
not  by  any  means  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
language.  The  verbs  are  the  soul  and  backbone  of  all 
speech,  and  it  is  by  and  through  the  proper  study  of 
verbs  that  mastery  of  a  language  can  be  reached. 

But  to  return  to  our  sentence:  ** Please  bring  me  the 
bill  of  fare:' 

Not  knowing  any  other  expressions  we  naturally  cling 
to  these  words  and  use  them  again  and  again  for  our 
various  necessities. 

For  instance,  when  you  want  some  matches,  or  an 
umbrella,  or  some  towels,  instead  of  saying  to  the 
attendant,  ^'Please  bring  me  the  bill  of  far e^"  you  will 
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point  to  the  object  and  address  him  thus:  **Flease  bring 
vt£  *  ••■••••••  •• 

Consider  here  the  simplicity  of  nature's  mode  of 
teaching.  By  mastering  this  first  little  phrase  nature 
has  furnished  you  a  **senience^mould*^  by  the  use  of 
which  thousands  of  correct  and  absolutely  necessary 
sentences  may  be  composed,  as  is  plainly  seen  by  the 
phrase  given. 

The    attendant,    understanding    your    abbreviated 

phrase  and  gesture,  **PUase  bringme /'  will 

give  you  the  words,  **some  matches^**  **an  umbrella^^*  or 
**some  towels,**  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  or  Teloogoo,  wher- 
ever you  may  happen  to  reside;  you  repeat  these  new 
words  a  number  of  times  until  by  repetition  and  reiter- 
ation they  become  quite  natural  to  you:  In  this  way 
we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  in  fact  from  hour  to  hour, 
until  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  we  are  capable 
of  expressing  ourselves  quite  readily  and  fluently. 

This  is  the  process  by  which  sounds  become  language. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  any  language  is  mastered 
when  we  reside  abroad.  This  is  the  way  in  which  our 
missionaries,  for  instance,  when  they  go  to  countries,  of 
whose  language  no  civilized  man  has  the  faintest  idea, 
and  of  whose  grammar  everybody  is  ignorant;  this,  I 
say,  is  the  way  in  which  our  missionaries,  in  one  year's 
stay,  master  a  language  so  fully  that  they  not  only 
can  preach  the  Gospel  therein,  but  abstract  from 
a  hitherto  unknown  tongue  a  scientific  theory  or 
grammar. 

They  have  not  studied  a  single  book,  have  never  seen 
a  written  sentence,  have  never  learned  a  grammatical 
rule  of  this  unknown,    uncivilized  tongue;  and   why 
indeed  should  they? 
^  No  one  will  ever    learn  a  language    by  studying 
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isolated  words,  disconnected  expressions,  and  abstract 
rules. 

"A  man  is  not  a  carpenter  and  cannot  pass  himself 
off  for  one,"  says  a  celebrated  French  writer,  -'simply 
because  he  has  just  purchased  a  complete  outfit  of  car- 
penter's tools.  The  mere  acquisition  of  the  tools  has 
not  advanced  him  a  single  step  in  his  art." 

So  also  it  is  with  the  student  who  has  mastered  only 
the  grammatical  technicalities  and  isolated  words  of  a 
language. 

But  the  way  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  is 

NATURE'S  OWN  MODE 
of  acquiring  a  foreign   language,   and  presents  a  ra* 
tional,  simple,  and  in  fact  the  only  true  system.     This 
is 

PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY, 
and  my  method  follows  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

But  in  following  nature  my  method  does  not  copy  or 
repeat  nature,  otherwise  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
method. 

A  true  linguistic  method  is  essentially  a  systematic 
art.  Now,  art  can  never  in  itself  be  natural.  It  is  in- 
spired by  nature,  but  it  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it 
does  better  than  nature.  To  become  art,  nature  must 
be  recast  in  the  mould  of  a  human  concept.  To  become  a 
method,  it  must  be  scientifically  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  students  who  wish  to  master  a  foreign  tongue 
while  remaining  in  their  own  country.  It  must  in  no 
case  be  a  "natural"  method,  but  must  follow  and  sys- 
tematize nature.  It  must  produce  the  same  results 
which  nature  does,  but  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  by 
the  simplest  and  yet  most  systematic  means. 

''Steam,"  says  Fran9ois  Gouin  ''is  a  natural  force, 
but  tba  railway  train  set  in  motion  by  man  is  not  a  na* 
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tural  fact;  it  is  a  thing  which  is  not  in  nature  and  far 
superior  [to  that  which  would  be  realized  by  Na- 
ture if  left  to  herself." 

The  same  is  the  case  with  a  good  language  method 
The  system  that  cannot  compete  with  nature  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  products,  would  indeed  be 
defective.  Its  results  must  be  superior  to  those  of  na- 
ture, and  its  means  systematic,  simple,  scientific  and 
both  psychologically  and  philologically  true. 

In  1872  I  was  appointed  General  Interpreter  of  New 
York.  To  my  horror  I  very  soon  found  that  though  I 
understood  the  grammars  of  about  twenty  languages 
and  could  read  and  translate  them  without  difficulty,  I 
was  nevertheless  incapable  of  carrying  on  an  hour's 
conversation  in  any  of  them. 

Colloquial  mastery  of  numerous  tongues  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  me,  and  by  degrees  I  began  to  develop 
a  system  of  study  for  myself,  and  became  a  linguist. 

The  first  results  of  my  investigations  were  contained 
in  my  Meisterschaft,  i.  e..  Mastery  System. 

Despite  its  phenomenal  success  no  one  can  be  more 
conscious  of  its  glaring  faults,  imperfections  and  crudi- 
ties than  I  am.  It  was  the  youthful  work  of  an  imma- 
ture man  who  had  not  investigated  his  subject  sufii- 
ciently,  and  it  should  be  judged  as  such. 

Science  is  ever  progressive  and  must  be  so  from  its 
very  nature. 

"The  wisdom  of  the  ancients,"  says  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond,  "where  is  it?  It  is  wholly  gone.  A 
schoolboy  to-day  knows  more  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
knew.  His  knowledge  has  vanished  away.  You  put 
yesterday's  newspaper  in  the  fire.  Its  knowledge  has 
vanished  away.  You  buy  the  old  editions  of  the  great 
encyclopedias  for  a  few    cents.       Their    knowledge 
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has  vanished  away.  The  science  and  philosophy 
of  this  day  will  soon  be  old.  But  yesterday  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
faculty  was  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chlo- 
roform. The  other  day  his  successor  and  nephew^ 
Professor  Simpson,  was  asked  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
University  to  go  to  the  Library  and  pick  out  the  books 
on  his  subject  that  were  no  longer  needed.  And 
his  reply  to  the  Librarian  was  this:  'Takf  away  every 
text-book  that  is  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  put  it  down  in 
the  cellar.*  Sir  James  Simpson  was  a  great  authority 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  to  consult  him,  and  almost  the  whole  teaching  of 
that  time  is  consigned  by  the  science  of  to-day  to 
oblivion,  and  in  every  branch  of  science  it  is  the  same.** 

The  old  has  to  give  way  to  the  new.  The  greater 
knowledge  of  to-day  supersedes  the  imperfect  works  of 
the  past.  Science  is  an  eternal  fire  to  which  each 
thinker  can  contribute  but  a  small  brand. 

After  twenty  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  aided  by  the  investigations  of  many  minds,  I  have 
at  last  completed  a  work  which  does  not  only  contain  a 
full  presentation  of  my  views  in  regard  to  rational  lin- 
guistry,  but  gives  such  practical  idiomatic  exercises, 
vocabularies,  and  conversations  as  will  make  the  book 
what  it  is  intended  to  be, 

A  VADE-MECUM  TO  ALL  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  explain 
Nature's  way  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 
Let  us  see  how 

THE  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGUItTRT 
follows  it 

In  the  first  place  I  divide  the  whole  language,  whicb 
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is  infinite,  and  which  no  one,  not  even  a  Shakespeare^ 
has  ever  mastered  in  its  entirety,  into 

THE  LANGUAGE  OP  LITERATURE  AND  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  EVERY  DAY  LIFE. 

A  very  simple  and  rational  division,  and  yet,  despite 
its  evident  simplicity,  the  idea  has  never  been  acted 
upon. 

What  part  of  English  is  used  by  the  generality  of 
people?  The  language  of  literature  or  the  expressions 
of  common  life?  What  do  our  children  speak  when 
they  enter  school  and  receive  their  first  lessons  in  spell- 
ing and  reading?     The  language  of  every  day  life. 

They  understand,  and  must  be  able  to  understand 
and  follow  their  teachers,  before  they  can  proceed  to  the 
study  of  English  grammar.  They  must  know  common, 
every  day  English  before  they  can  appreciate  and  com- 
prehend the  beauties  of  Milton's,  Shakespeare's  and 
Tennyson's  works. 

Consequently  I  hold  that  in  studying  foreign  tongues 
we  must  first  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  practical 
every  day  French  and  German  before  we  can  enter  upon 
the  study  of  classical  literature. 

Is  this  the  way  in  which  languages  are  taught  in  our 
schools  and  universities?  Decidedly  notl  How  do  our 
professors  instruct? 

After  the  students  have  stumbled  through  about  fifty 
pages  of  German  declensions  and  eighty  more  of  regu- 
lar and  irregular  conjugations,  the  teachers  suddenly 
announce  that  "the  class  is  now  far  enough  advanced 
to  commence  the  study  of  Schiller's  Tell  or  Goethe'a 
Faust." 

Goethe's  Faust,indeed!  What  utter  absurdity  I  We 
might  just  as  well  put  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost  in  our 
children's  hands  as  to  expect  mere  tyros  in  German  to 
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appreciate  the  beauteous  style  and  deep  thoughts  ol 
Goethe  or  Schiller. 

The  study  of  literature  can  be  pursued  only  after  the 
language  of  practical  life  has  been  acquired. 

This  is  the  first  point  to  be  insisted  upon. 

But  here  we  meet  immediately  with  a  new  and  very 
great  difficulty. 

What  is  the  language  of  practical  life,  which  every 
childs  speaks  and  understands?  Does  it  refer  to  exter- 
nal facts  only?  Or  is  it  not  rather  true  that  in  each  lan- 
guage there  are  two  languages,  one  referring  to  external 
objects  and  the  other  to  internal  sentiments  and  re- 
flections? 

Man  is  not  merely  an  animaL  He  does  not  only  per- 
ceive the  phenomena  of  the  external  world — as  all  ani- 
mals do  to  a  higher  or  lesser  degree,  but  he  is  a  think- 
ing, reasoning  being.  He  judges,  he  weighs,  he  receives 
this  and  rejects  that;  he  enjoys  certain  things  while 
others  pain  him;  he  believes  this  and  doubts  that;  he 
reasons  from  effect  to  cause;  he  has — to  use  the  biblical 
expression — eaten  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
distinguishes  between  good  and  evil. 

Hence  we  have  an  objective  and  subjective  language. 

In  actual  life  these  two  cross  each  other  so  constantly 
and  are  so  closely  and  finely  interwoven  that  they  form 
so  to  say,  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  whole  texture. 

A  true  language  method  must  therefore  deal  with 
these  two  branches  from  the  very  start.  Mere  object- 
teaching — as  some  books  advocate — is  consequently 
wrong,  because  it  is  one-sided.  Side  by  side  these  two 
languages  must  progress,  working  into  one  grand  har- 
monious whole.  Only  thus  can  a  real  method  be  devel- 
oped. 

Secondly:  /  divide  the  words  of  the  language  itUo  tht 
meessary  and  unnecessary  ones. 
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A  Simple  and  common-sense  division  which  no  phil« 
clogist  or  grammarian  ever  attempted. 

The  necessary  words,  the  expressions  which  all  men 
use  and  understand,  must  be  mastered  first,  before  mora 
unusual  ones  can  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  question  presents  itself  at  once: 

WHAT  WORDS  ARE  NECESSARY? 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Take  for  instance,  the  three  words,  money^  fan  and 
chisel;  how  do  they  compare  with  each  other? 

The  word  money  is  so  important  that  no  one  can  get 
on  without  the  use — and  I  might  add — the  substance  of 
it.  Everybody  has  to  employ  it  and  every  one  must 
consequently  know  it.     It  is  plainly  a  necessary  word. 

Fan — our  second  example — belongs  already  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  expressions.  Though  no  doubt  neces- 
sary, the  word  and  the  object  itself  is  by  no  means  so 
imperatively  needful  as  money;  it  therefore  belongs  to 
another  class,  that  is  to  say,  to  words  which,  though 
they  ought  to  be  learned,  may  be  studied  later. 

Now,  take  our  third  example,  the  word  chisel.  A 
lady  might  live  for  twenty  years  in  France  without  hav- 
ing any  use  for  this  word,  while  to  a  carpenter  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  word,  therefore — as  far  as  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents is  concerned — belongs  to  the  class  of  unnecessary 
expressions. 

Now,  put  these  few  simple  remarks  to  the  test.  Take 
any  of 

OUR  TEXT-BOOKS,  GRAMMARS.  MANUALS,  OR  VOCABU- 
LARIES, 
and  what  do  we  find? 

In  the  first  place,  mere  grammatical  rules  and  tech* 
aicalities  wbicbi  though  very  important  in  tbem8elv6% 
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teach  nothing  but  the  theory  or  science  of  language^ 
instead  of  giving  us  language  itself. 

Then  glance  at  the  vocabularies.  Do  they  teach  the 
necessary  expressions  of  common  life?  Or  doesn't  it 
rather  seem  as  if  the  author  had  drawn  the  words  at 
random  out  of  the  dictionary  more  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing every  word  some  chance  of  representation  instead 
of  teaching  those  expressions  which  we  actually  need 
and  fnust  know? 

And  finally  look  at  the  examplesi  Who  does  not 
know  how  the  majority  of  grammars  fill  page  after  page 
with  the  most  useless,  and  frequently  most  absurdly 
ridiculous  sentences? 

Imagine  plodding  through  pages  like  this,  and  I  wish 
to  remark  that  I  quote  verbatim  from  a  widely-used 
French  grammar: 

^^ I  have  a  rose.  He  has  a  book.  You  have  a  stick.  My 
brother  has  a  pen.  His  sister  has  an  apple^^^  and  so  forth 
through  fifty  pages. 

Think  of  learning  French  from  a  so-called  "Conver- 
sation Grammar"  published  a  few  years  ago  in  New 
York,  and  from  which  I  will  quote  the  first  four  ^Uon- 
versations'*  only:  "  Where  are  the  monks?  They  are  in  the 
refectory.  Who  killed  the  elephant?  It  was  the  grocer. 
Where  is  the  bird?    It  is  sitting  on  the  blacksmith's  shop,** 

Would  any  one  believe  that  such  stuH  could  find  a 
publisher,  or  that  a  book  like  this  would  be  used  in  any 
school? 

Or  let  us  examine  a  German  grammar,  the  work  of  a 
well  known  teacher,  used  in  almost  every  High  School 
in  the  land.  I  open  it  at  random  and  here  is  the  state- 
ment I  find: 

**The  Italian  shoemaker  has  purchased  an  Egyptian  arJe* 
toj^froM  the  Andalusian  merchant.** 
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A  truly  startling  sentence  condensing  the  splendors  of 
three  nationalities  in  one  grand  luminous  thought. 

I  scarcely  venture  to  make  another  quotation  after 
this  sublime  effort  of  word  painting,  but  the  fourth 
author,  whose  works  I  have  before  me,  has  composed 
some  phrases  which  ought  to  be  preserved.  Think  of 
studying  sentences  like  these: 

'•Ifas  the  baker  our  breads  No^  but  he  has  our  fine  asses* 
If  as  he  our  nails  and  hammers?  No,  but  he  has  our  good 
loaves.  Have  you  seen  the  red  cow  of  the  sick  general i 
wifef  No^  I  have  not  seen  the  red  cow  of  the  sick  general s 
wife,  but  I  have  seen  the  fierce  dog  of  your  mother-in-law.*^ 

Can  any  one  read  such  barren  nonsense  without  smil- 
ing? Are  such  phrases  ever  used  by  rational  people? 
Is  this  the  language  of  practical  life? 

I  readily  admit  that  all  school  methods  do  not  sin  as 
grievously  as  the  books  quoted,  but  they  are  all  more 
or  less  tainted  with  the  same  defect,  and  ^*not  one  of 
them,^*  as  Macaulay  once  remarked,  *  Reaches  actual^ 
living  speech.^* 

And  yet  actual,  living  speech  is  exactly  what  must  be 
taught.  What  else  do  common-sense  people  wish  to 
acquire? 

Throughout  my  books  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to 
give  nothing  but  useful  and  practical  phrases,  sentences, 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  common  tran- 
sactions of  life,  expressions  which  everyone  must  em- 
ploy, be  he  merchant,  scholar,  physician,  lawyer  or 
tourist. 

It  is,  of  course,  self  evident  that  only 

A  UMITED  VOCABULARY 

can  be  employed  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  andtht 
question  arises  at  once; 
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HOW  MANY  WORDS  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  CONVERSA^ 
TION  ON  ALL  GENERAL  TOPICS? 

No  one  uses  the  200,000  words  which  we  find  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  or  Webster,  or 
Worcester.  No  one  knows  them.  Open  your  dic- 
tionaries and  you  will  find  at  least  five  words  on  every 
page  which  you  either  do  not  know  at  all,  or,  at  any 
rate,  so  imperfectly  that  their  meanings  have  to  be  ex- 
plained to  you. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  mind  the  world  ever  pro* 
duced,  had  only  12,000  words  at  his  command.  Milton 
ranks  next  to  him  with  about  x  1,000,  while  Carlyle,  de- 
spite his  drastic  style  and  numerous  original  word  for- 
mations,  uses  but  9,000  words  in  all  his  workl. 

THE  EXTENT  OP  OUR  EVERY  DAY  VOCABULARY 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  exceedingly  small.  Lepsius, 
the  famous  Egyptologist,  limits  the  number  of  words 
necessary  for  conversation  on  all  general  subjects  to 
600.  Prendergast  estimates  that  only  300  words  are 
used  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  Bayard  Taylor 
concludes  that  ii5oo  words  are  needed  for  practical 
purposes. 

My  own  estimate  is  considerably  higher.  I  base  it  on 
the  fluency  of  speech  attained  by  the  average  educated 
man,  and  feel  sure  that  at  least  4,000  words  are 
employed  in  the  common  transactions  of  life. 

Even  this  number  appears  at  first  glance  utterly 
insufficient.  If  you  were  to  count  the  single  words  thus 
far  used  in  my  introductory  remarks,  their  number 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  my  above  calculation.  But 
you  must  consider  how  frequently  the  same  words  oc« 
cur  and  re-occur;  that  with  40  words,  for  instance,  we 
are  able  to  form  1,024,000  sentences  of  20  words  each; 
then  try  to  calculate  bow  many  phrases  could  be  con* 
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Btnicted  with  4,000  words,  and  you  will  surely  be  con« 
vinced  that  with  such  a  vocabulary,  properly  selected, 
you  would  be  equipped  for  any  and  all  transactions  of 
Ufe. 

**Figures  cannot  lie,"  says  the  proverb.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  elastic  than  figures.  Just  listen  to 
congressmen  of  different  parties,  and  you  will  soon  find 
that  from  the  same  statistical  figures  diametrically  oppo- 
site results  can  be  proved.  Nothing  is  so  deceptive  as 
figures,  and  those  given  by  me  are  no  exception;  in  fact, 
they  are  misleading,  for,  while  arithmetically  it  is  per- 
fectly  correct,  that  with  40  words  we  can  form  1,024,000 
sentences  of  20  words  each,  in  practice  we  would  have 
to  strike  out  at  least  nine-tenths  of  these  phrases.  The 
words  would  appear  so  unnaturally  arranged  that  no 
one  could  use  them. 

But  this  apparent  drawback  does  not  afiect  the  gen- 
eral result  of  my  estimate  in  the  slightest  degree.  One- 
tenth  of  the  enormous  number  of  sentences  which  can 
be  constructed  from  4,000  words  is  sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  for  any  man.  They  would  supply  him 
with  a  quantity  of  expressions  needed  in  all  walks  of 
life.  They  would  equip  you  for  all  practical  purposes, 
whether  you  stay  at  home  or  travel,  buy  or  sell,  in 
pleading  or  preaching,  in  places  of  amusement  or  wor- 
ship, in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  common  every  day 
transactions. 

The  proper  selection  of  the  vocabulary  of  prac- 
tical   LIFE    is    the    first    DISTINGUISHING     FEATURE    OF 

MY  METHOD,  and  while  Nature  n^v^r  fails  in  providing  a 
person  with  words  best  adapted  for  his  own  necessities, 
it  has  taken  the  investigations  of  many  minds  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  and  extent  of  speech  for  a  scientific 
lystem  of  linguistry. 
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Highly  important,  however,  as  this  part  of  my  work 
is,  it  is  a  mere  detail  of  my  whole  plan,  for  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that 
DISCONNECTED,  ISOLATED  WORDS  ARE  NOT  LANGUAGE. 

A  person  might  learn  a  whole  dictionary  by  heart  and 
yet  would  not  be  able  to  speak. 

As  long  as  a  child  can  use  single  words  only,  he  can 
not  carry  on  a  conversation.  He  may  be  capable  of 
saying  drink^  milk^  walk,  candy,  out,  garden,  tired,  bed^ 
etc.,  thus  making  his  wants  and  desires  known,  but  he  is 
still  utterly  unable  to  sustain  a  connected  conversation. 

Now,  why  is  this? 

There  exist  in  every  language  certain  substrata  of 
speech,  certain  formulae  of  expression  which  contain  its 
life  and  character,  which  can  never  be  translated  liter- 
ally from  one  language  into  another,  which  cannot  be 
parsed  or  analyzed,  and  which  in  themselves  are  abso- 
lutely senseless  and  absurd. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning. 

The  first  question  which  we  ask  each  other,  and  we 
ask  it  about  thirty  times  a  day,  is  an  utter  absurdity. 
**  How  do  you  do  V^  Parse  this  if  you  can.  Do  what? 
What  are  we  supposed  to  be  doing  that  we  should  anx- 
iously inquire  of  each  other  how  we  do  it? 

Now,  if  we  were  to  take  this  phrase,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  us,  and  translated  it 
literally  into  French  or  German,  we  would  render  our- 
selves just  as  ridiculous  as  a  Frenchman  would,  who, 
instead  of  saying:  *  ^ How  is  your  grandmother  f^*  would 
gravely  inquire:  **How  carries  herself  Madam  your  grand- 
mother f  Comment  se  porte  madame  voire  grand  ^mhreV^ 
Or,  as  a  German  would,  who,  instead  of  stating:  *^Iam 
very  sorry  you  have  a  headache,'^  would  literally  say:  "// 
does  to  me  great  pain  that  you  headache  have.     Es  thut  mir 
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ukr  Uid^  doss  SU  Kopfweh  habenJ*^  Or,  as  a  Spaniard 
would,  who,  instead  of  asking:  **Ifow  old  is  your 
brotherV*  would  put  his  question  thus  from  his  national 
standpoint:  •  ^How  many  years  possesses  his  brother  of  your 
worship  f    /  Cuantos  ahos  iiene  su  hermano  de  V,  /'* 

Now,  what  is  the  inference?  To  my  mind  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  obvious. 

I  hold  that  instead  of  beginning  our  studies  with 
those  little  bits  of  baby  sentences,  which  no  common- 
sense  person  was  ever  known  to  use,  and  with  which  all 
books  and  teachers  commence  their  instructions,  like: 
**\  have.  I  have  not.  I  have  the  hat.  I  have  not  the 
hat.  I  have  the  hat  of  my  father.  I  have  the  hat  of 
my  mother.  I  have  the  hat  of  the  good  aunt  of  the 
wicked  undertaker,"  and  so  on  through  the  whole  rela- 
tionship; I  hold  that  instead  of  beginning  with  these 
simple  phrases  which  no  one  can  ever  put  to  practical 
use,  we  ought  to  commence  with  complex,  long,  flow- 
ing, connected,  rational  sentences,  such  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  in  practical  life.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing phrases  whose  constructions  are  the  same  as  those 
of  our  own  native  tongue,  we  ought  on  the  contrary,  to 
commence  with  idiomatic  sentences,  whose  formations 
are  utterly  foreign  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  thereby 
dis-accustoming  our  minds  from  thinking  in  English,  and 
becoming  familiarized  with  the  foreign  ways  of  expres- 
sion and  thought. 

For  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  difiBculty;  this  is  the 
'^punctum  saliens"  of  the  whole  problem.  We  must 
learn 

TO  THINK  IN  THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ITSELF. 

We  must  no  longer  think  about  our  French  or  about 
Dur  German,  but  in  the  language  itself.  No  one  caa 
ipeak  a  foreign  tongue  who  does  not  think  in  it. 
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This  is  so  old  established  a  maxim  that  no  one  can 
doubt  it,  but  while  unquestionably  true  the  difficulty  of 
thinking  in  a  foreign  language  seems  at  first  glance  so 
insurmountable  that  most  of  our  teachers  have  hope- 
lessly given  up  the  task,  convinced  that  it  is  impossible. 

Can  it  be  accomplished? 

Is  it  possible  to  ]earn  to  think  in  a  foreign  tongue 
without  residing  in  the  country  itself,  where  one,  so  to 
say,  lives  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  these  sounds  and 
modes  of  expression? 

Can  this  be  effected  here,  in  this  land  of  ours? 

Of  course,  when  we  reside  abroad,  it  is  easily  under* 
stood  how  we  acquire  the  power  of  thinking  in  a  foreign 
language.  There  we  are  surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Swedes  or  Germans;  we  hear  nothing  but  the 
foreign  vernacular,  and  being  continuously  obliged  to 
make  use  of  these  strange  sounds,  we  imperceptibly  get 
so  accustomed  to  them  that  finally  they  come  just  as 
readily  and  unconsciously  to  our  tongues  as  the  sounds 
of  our  own  native  language.  The  words  become,  in 
fact,  so  fully  our  mental  and  bodily  property,  that,  as 
the  French  say,  "we  possess  them"  and  think  in  them. 

But  how  can  we  hope  to  effect  the  same  results  here, 
in  the  United  States,  where  we  cannot  always  associate 
with  foreigners?  where  we  speak  nothing  but  English 
and  think  in  English  solely?  where  other  cares,  duties 
and  avocations  continually  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  where 
the  little  French  or  German  learned  to-day  is  almost 
wiped  out  and  forgotten  by  to-morrow?  Howes*  we 
with  all  these  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  learn  to 
think  in  a  foreign  tongue? 

Various  replies  have  been  given  to  this  question,  and 
the  most  plausible  answer  has  been  furnished  by  the 
^'^achers  of  the  objective,  or  so-called  'natural'  methods. 
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^'  Learn  a  foreign  language  as  a  child  learns  his  own," 
lay  these  gentlemen. 

But  reasonable  as  this  proposition  sounds,  it  is  never* 
theless  based  on  a  grave  and  erroneous  misconception. 

<' Learn  a  foreign  language  as  a  child  learns  his  own." 
How  does  a  child  learn  it? 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  interesting  psy- 
chological process  later;  just  now  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  only  to  the  following  facts: 

Every  parent  can  tell  you  that  long  before  a  child  can 
talk  he  understands  what  is  said  to  him.  The  sounds 
he  has  so  frequently  heard  suggest  ideas  to  him  and  he 
naturally  associates  them  with  certain  objects,  facts,  ac- 
tions, commands,  etc.  During  two  long  years  he  hears 
and  listens  before  he  constructs  a  single  phrase;  he  is  in 
possession  of  both  the  sound  and  its  corresponding  idea 
long  before  attempting  to  produce  it  himself. 

Is  that  the  student's  case  when  trying  to  master  a 
foreign  tongue?  Do  the  strange  sounds  we  hear  in 
Russian,  French  or  Swedish  suggest  any  meaning  to  us? 
Do  we  associate  them  with  certain  facts,  objects  or 
ideas?    Certainly  not! 

«*But,"  reply  these  gentlemen  in  answer  to  this,  ''you 
do  not  understand  our  system  perfectly.  Ours  is  the 
object  method.  We  point  to  certain  objects  surround- 
ing us,  and  by  uttering  little  phrases  referring  to  them 
and  repeating  them  hundreds  of  times  in  the  foreign 
language,  the  pupils  are  enabled  not  only  to  understand 
what  we  say,  but  to  think  at  once  in  French,  as  we 
speak  nothing  but  French  during  our  lessons." 

But  how  can  you  think  in  French  if  you  don't  know 
»ny  French? 

I  grant  that  you  may  understand  the  meaning  of  cer« 
Cain  phrases  by  pointing  to  certain  objects*     But  how 
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about  things  which  you  cannot  point  out?  How  about 
abstract  thoughts?  How  about  past  or  future  actions? 
How  about  idiomatic  expressions?  How  can  they  be 
explained  or  mastered  when  you  confine  yourself  to  a 
language  which  the  student  does  not  understand,  in- 
stead of  giving  him  a  clear  explanation,  in  his  own 
tongue?  Why  substitute  the  imperfect  language  of 
gestures  and  signs  when  a  perfect  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  teacher  and  student  exists? 

**Every  one,  at  times,"  says  Prof.  Maltus  Qucstell 
Holyoake  in  a  very  able  article  on  <'A  Cosmopolitan 
Language/'  «*has  doubtless  had  recourse  to  the  univer- 
sal language  of  gesticulation,  signs  and  sounds.  In 
every  clime  and  age  there  has  always  been  an  interna- 
tional language  of  this  kind.  There  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  which  illustrates  this.  An  English  traveler 
being  desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  meat  on 
his  plate  at  some  remote  Chinese  entertainment,  turned 
to  the  native  waiter  behind  him  and,  pointing  to  the 
dish  with  an  inquiring  look,  said:  'Quack?  quack?' 
The  Chinaman  at  once  replied  with  a  natural  imitation 
of  the  canine:  'Bowl  wow  I'  Thus  the  two  parties  were 
mutually  intelligible,  though  they  did  not  understand 
one  word  of  each  other's  language." 

Gesticulations  and  signs  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  not 
only  appropriate,  but  necessary.  As  a  method  of  teach- 
ing a  language,  however,  they  are  but  an  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute. 

Consider,  moreover,  how  many  years  must  of  necessity 
elapse  before  a  child  attains  practical  mastery  of  his 
mother  tongue. 

Can  any  adult  devote  that  length  of  time  to  the  study 
of  foreign  languages? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  adult's  state  of  mind  is 
vitally  different  from  that  of  a  child? 
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No  adult  can  siudy  as  a  child  learns.  The  child  in 
mastering  his  own  tongue  reaches  not  only  the  power  of 
expression,  but  the  ability  of  thinking.  From  the  per* 
ception  of  external  facts  he  proceeds  to  mental  concep- 
tions. Each  new  word  is  a  new  discovery  to  him;  each 
sound  reveals  to  him  a  new  world.  Language  is  the 
basis  of  his  whole  mental  development,  it  underlies  the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge. 

The  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  has  passed  all  these 
preliminary  stages;  he  has  attained  all  this.  HisinteU 
lect  has  been  developed  and  trained.  His  mind  is  no 
longer  a  ''tabula  rasa/'  and  his  memory  is  not  nearly 
so  fresh  and  retentive  as  that  of  an  untutored  infant* 
He  can  already  express  his  thoughts  in  one  language, 
and  in  studying  other  tongues  he  aims  solely  at  the 
acquisition  of 

A  NEW  VEHICLE  OF  SOUNDS 
which  shall  enable  him  to  convey  the  same  thoughts 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  uttering  to  his  own  country 
people,  to  natives  of  other  climes  and  nationalities. 
•     Herein  lies  the  vital  difference  between  the  so-called 
natural  methods  of  which  Gouin,  Henness  and  Sauveur 
ure  the  main  representatives,  and  my  own. 
I     Their  views  and  arguments — ingenious  though  they 
may  be — ^are  based,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  on  a  grave 
misconception.     We  cannot  learn  foreign  tongues  as  a 
child  learns  his  own,  but  must  acquire  them  as  foreign-^ 
ers  master  our  language  when  they  come  to  the  V  uited 
States. 

'  For,  when  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  we  know  one 
tongue  already,  our  own  native  language.  Whether  we 
are  seven,  seventeen,  or  seventy  years  old,  is  imma- 
terial. The  fact  remains  the  same;  we  speak  and  can 
use  one  language.     All  we  want,  therefore,  is  the  mas. 
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tery  of  an  additional  tongue,  a  new  medium  of  sounds 
for  expressing  our  thoughts. 

The  distinction  is  obvious,  and  the  difference  betwew 
the  two  methods  vital. 

But  all  this  is  no  answer  to  our  previous  questions 

HOW  CAN  WE  LEARN  TO  THINK  IN  A  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE? 

Of  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
study  of  psychological  problems.  Inspired  and  guided 
by  the  teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  a  new 
school  of  thinkers  has  arisen,  and  a  strikingly  original 
system  of  philosophy  has  been  developed  in  Germany^ 
France  and  England. 

The  first  results  of  these  deeply  interesting  investiga« 
tions  were  embodied  in  Hartmann's  '^Philosophio  dc8 
Unbewussten,"  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  or^ 
as  Professor  Carpenter  more  aptly  calls  it,  "The  Philo* 
sophy  of  Unconscious  Cerebration."  The  work  is  of 
standard  value  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Without  entering  into  details,  which  in  an  essay  of 
this  kind  would  be  out  of  place,  I  will  only  state  the 
central  idea  of  the  system. 

It  is  this:  No  action  can  be  done  well  which  is  not 
done  unconsciously. 

Mark  the  principle  1  Any  action  which  is  to  be  done 
well,  must  be  done  unconsciously,  and  not  consciously. 

This  sounds  like  a  paradox,  and  is  nevertheless  abso* 
lutely  true. 

Take  walking,  one  of  our  simplest  actions,  as  an  in* 
stance.  How  is  it  accomplished?  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously?  Are  we  conscious  of  the  active  exercise 
of  our  nerves  and  muscles  while  we  are  walking?  Do 
we  realize  that  our  mind  superintends  the  effort  and 
that  our  will-power  through  the  nerves  sets  the  various 
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necessary  muscles  in  motion?  Do  we  walk  consciously 
or  unconsciously? 

How  on  the  other  hand,  does  a  child  learn  to  walk? 
In  the  most  painful  and  self-conscious  manner.  For 
months  he  watches  and  observes  how  his  parents  atid 
brothers  move  around*  His  innate,  imitative  faculties 
lead  him  to  copy  their  actions.  He  first  learns  to 
creep,  in  an  awkward  and  self-conscious  manner;  then 
he  begins  to  stand,  and  finally  he  toddles  from  chair  to 
chair.  He  now  walks,  badly  as  yet,  because  he  does  it 
consciously,  but  by  and  by  rapidly  and  well,  because  by 
repeated  exercises  the  play  of  the  muscles  has  become 
second  nature  to  him.  At  last  he  can  run.  The  whole 
circle  has  now  been  accomplished.  He  stands;  he 
walks;  he  runs.  He  does  it  well,  because  he  does  it 
unconsciously. 

How  do  we  learn  to  read?  In  the  most  laborious 
and  self-conscious  manner.  Months  elapse  before  a 
child  knows  his  letters;  years  must  pass  before  he  can 
spell.  Finally  he  reads,  badly  at  first,  because  he  is 
still  conscious  of  all  his  actions.  At  last  he  does  it  so 
well  that  his  eyes  unconsciously  glide  over  the  pages. 
And  then  what  happens?  Why,  frequently  we  sit  down 
with  the  most  interesting  novel  of  the  season.  We 
read  it  rapidly,  excitedly.  Suddenly  our  mind  is  taken 
up  with  some  other  subject.  A  great  care  may  be  upon 
us;  a  new  line  of  thought,  foreign  to  the  matter  we  are 
reading  about,  has  somehow  been  suggested  to  us. 
Still  we  read  on,  mechanically  perusing  page  after 
page.  Finally  we  stop;  we  look  at  our  book;  we  turn 
back  ten,  twenty,  thirty  pages,  and  exclaim  in  startled 
tones  ''Bless  me!  Here  I  have  been  reading  for  the 
last  half  hour  without  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what  it  is!" 

Have  we  read  consciously  or  unconsciouly? 
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Nothing  can  be  done  well^  unless  we  do  it  uncon- 
sciously. We  cannot  even  breathe  naturally  unless  we 
do  so  without  being  self-conscious  of  the  act. 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Ask  any  one  who  has  been  un- 
fortunate  enough  to  have  his  lungs  examined  by  a  phy« 
sician.  What  is  his  experience?  After  pounding  your 
back  and  chest  in  various  spots  and  listening  to  your 
breathing,  the  medical  expert  finally  places  his  stetho- 
scope on  your  chest  and  says:  "Now,  breathe  just  as 
naturally  as  you  can." 

Breathe  as  naturally  as  you  canl  The  moment  you  try 
to  do  so,  you  become  self-conscious  and  your  breathing 
grows  at  once  unnatural  and  labored. 

We  cannot  even  look  natural  unless  we  are  uncon* 
scions  of  our  outward  appearance. 

What  renders  the  dressed  up  servant-girl  so  absurd 
and  ridiculous?  She  is  conscious  of  her  fine  clothes, 
and  the  same  girl  who  seemed  pretty  in  her  simple  cal- 
ico gown,  becomes  a  guy  in  her  finery.  Why?  Be- 
cause she  is  self-conscious  and  consequently  awkward. 

Or  let  me  give  you  another  instance. 

You  go  to  a  photographer  to  have  your  picture  taken. 
After  placing  you  in  a  chair  and  posing  you  to  his  lik- 
ing, the  artist  puts  that  modern  instrument  of  torture, 
the  so-called  head-rest,  behind  your  ears  and  cheerfully 
says:  "Now  look  here,  right  here,  if  you  please.  At 
this  bird-cage,  pray.  That's  very  nice!  Now,  just  for 
one  moment,  please,  sit  quiet.  Steady  now,  and  look 
just  as  natural  as  you  can!" 

Look  just  as  natural  as  you  can!  The  moment  you  try 
to  appear  so  you  become  self-conscious.  Either  a  most 
idiotic  grin  spreads  over  your  countenance,  or  such  a 
woe-begone,  melancholy  expression  settles  down  upoa 
your  features,  that  your  best  friends  cannot  recognize 
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tbe  picture  when  it  gets  home.  You  were  self-con- 
scious  and  hence  the  consequences. 

And  yet,  when  you  go  back  to  the  photographer  and 
complain  to  him,  he  will  reply  with  calm  superiority: 
''Why,  Madam,  this  is  an  exact  likeness  of  you.  That 
is  just  the  way  you  looked.  My  machine  is  true  and 
cannot  lie." 

And  it  dtd  not  lie;  the  picture  is  true.  It  is  an  abso« 
lutely  perfect  likeness  of  the  idiot  you  looked,  when 
self-conscious  of  your  outward  appearance. 

Nothing  can  be  done  well,  unless  it  is  done  uncon- 
sciously. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  speaking.  No  one 
realizes  that  any  mental  activity  of  thought  is  going  on 
in  his  brains  while  he  is  talking,  and  yet  there  is  and 
must  be  such  action  of  the  mind,  although  we  are  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  it. 

Now  try  a  simple  experiment.  Watch  yourself  and 
see  if  you  can  find  out  whether  you  are  thinking  while 
you  make  some  commonplace  remarks,  and  you  will 
soon  discover  that  you  can  neither  think  nor  talk.  You 
have  grown  self-conscious,  and  neither  the  brain  nor  the 
tongue  can  act  when  that  is  the  case. 

By  constant  use  and  application  the  words  of  our  own 
language  become,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ilesh  and  blood 
to  us.  We  think  in  them;  in  fact,  we  cannot  think 
without  them,  and,  while  we  talk,  our  mind — uncon- 
scious to  ourselves— thinks  the  very  thoughts  we  utter. 
It  guides  and  superintends  all  our  efforts  and  is  in  con' 
stant  activity,  though  we  are  unconscious  of  it. 

I  have  shown  before  how  a  child  listens  and  hears 
for  two  long  years  before  attempting  to  construct  a 
single  phrase.  He  is  in  possession  of  both  the  sound 
and  its  corresponding  meaning  long  before  he  venti^^a 
to  produce  it  himseli 
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Thus  each  infant  passes  his  first  two  years;  anothef 
year  must  yet  elapse  before  he  can  talk  and  converse. 

How  does  he  reach  it?  How  does  it  happen  that 
bright  and  stupid  children  alike  can  prattle  intelli* 
gently  when  but  three  years  old?  Why  is  this  a  uni« 
versal  fact»  true  without  exception  among  civilized  and 
uncivilized  nations  alike,  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
wealthy?  Can  this  problem  be  solved,  and  if  so,  would 
not  its  solution  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  a  rational 
and  true  method?  For  Nature's  teaching  is  true  and 
must  be  true;  the  universal  results  prove  this. 

What  happens  in  this  short  space  of  time  that  changes 
the  lisping  infant  into  an  intelligently  speaking  being? 

For  years  I  tried  in  vain  to  fathom  Nature's  secret. 
I  watched  my  children's  mental  and  bodily  develop- 
ment, but  though  I  made  many  valuable  observations 
I  was  for  a  long  time  on  a  wrong  track.  I  counted  the 
words  they  could  utter  and  gathered  a  vocabulary  in- 
stead  of  discovering  Nature's  method  of  teaching. 

Suddenly  the  whole  truth  dawned  upon  me. 

A  carpenter  was  employed  in  my  house  mending  a 
damaged  ceiling  which  a  fire  had  destroyed.  My 
youngest  boy  was  eagerly  watching  him.  Every  slight 
act,  the  use  of  every  instrument,  had  to  be  explained 
to  him. 

*<WhAt  has  he  in  his  hand,  papa?"  the  little  one 
would  ask.  "That  is  a  saw,  my  boy."  "What  does 
he  do  with  it?"  "He  saws  the  beams  to  their  proper 
length." 

While  the  man  was  busy  sawing  the  boy  watched  and 
watched,  never  uttering  a  word. 

The  man  raised  the  beam  and  put  it  in  its  proper 
spot,  using  the  hammer  and  driving  in  the  nails. 

"And  what  is  be  doing  now?"    "He  drives  in  tho 
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nails  with  his  hammer,  and  the  nails  keep  the  beam  in 
its  proper  place."  And  again  the  boy  watched  and 
stayed  there  and  asked  his  questions  and  listened  to  my 
explanations  for  over  two  hours. 

What  happened  then?  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
little  fellow  was  quiet.  He  evidently  was  thinking  of 
all  he  had  seen.  Then  he  began  to  play.  He  got  a 
little  hammer,  some  nails,  a  ruler,  and  some  wood.  He 
played  carpenter  and  he  played  aloud. 

*'I  am  the  carpenter,"  he  began.  "Where  is  my 
saw?"  Here  is  my  saw/'  and  he  grasped  the  ruler. 
<'Now  I  must  saw  this  beam,"  and  he  made  believe 
that  he  was  sawing  with  the  ruler. 

"Now  I  must  put  the  beam  in  its  place.  Here  is  my 
hammer,  and  here  are  the  nails.  Now  I  must  drive 
them  in  and  keep  the  beam  in  its  proper  place.!' 

And  he  suited  his  action  to  the  words  and  went  on 
playing  and  chattering.  And  day  after  day,  until  some 
new  occurrence  attracted  his  attention,  he  would  play 
carpenter  always  proceeding  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  real  carpenter  had  done,  and  always  using 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  expressions  he  had  heard. 

This  simple  observation  showed  me  Nature's  whole 
process. 

The  child  observes  the  various  actions  of  his  elders. 
From  perception  of  external  facts  he  proceeds  after  a 
sort  of  "  mental  incubation  "  to  an  imitation  of  all  he 
has  seen  and  heard.  He  repeats  the  acts  and  corre- 
sponding sentences  over  and  over  during  his  childish 
play,  and  in  one  year  he  has  learned  to  talk.  He  has 
learned  to  express  in  living  sounds  all  his  perceptions 
of  external  facts  and  his  various  mental  conceptions  oi 
th^m. 

He  has  acquired  a  language. 
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He  knows  nothing  about  grammar,  and  yet  the  child 
of  cultured  parents  uses  correct  expressions.  He  has 
never  seen  a  printed  word,  nevertheless  his  pronunci- 
ation is  perfect.  He  has  never  read  a  single  book,  but 
his  speech  is  fluent  and  idiomatic.  By  Nature's  method 
he  has  accomplished  what  no  college  graduate  attains: 
he  has  gained  colloquial  mastery  of  a  tongue. 

How  has  he  reached  it?  How  has  he  learned  his  Ian- 
guage?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase^  '<to  learn 
a  language?" 

It  means  to  translate  our  own  individuality  into  com- 
prehensible sounds.  It  does  not  mean  to  study  gram- 
matical  peculiarities.  It  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  and  translation  of  the  classic  works  of  literature. 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  it  by  any  school  system.  It  must 
be  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  mental  reconstruction  and 
visualization — if  such  word  is  permissible — of  our  whole 
outer  and  inner  life.  We  must  live  over  again  the  vari* 
ous  incidents  and  sentiments  of  our  life  and  must  learn 
to  express  them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Life's  various 
scenes  have  to  be  represented  anew  in  strange  sounds 
which  constantly  repeated  will  soon  become  second 
nature  to  us.  ''Repetitio  est  mater  studiorum."  Again 
and  again  we  have  to  hear  and  repeat  these  sounds; 
again  and  again  we  must  apply  them  until,  at  last,  they 
become  just  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  sounds  of  our  native 
tongue. 

There  will  then  no  longer  be  any  talk  of  translation 
from  one  language  into  the  other.  The  words  will 
have  become  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  nerves 
of  our  memory  that  they  come  just  as  easily,  readily, 
and  unconsciously  to  our  lips  as  the  sounds  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

Remember  that  we  possess  but  one  intelligence,  and 
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our  thoughts  must  ever  be  the  same  whether  we  express 
them  in  English^  Russian,  French  or  German. 

Language  appeals,  therefore — at  first  at  least — solely 
to  the  ^ar,  tongue  and  memory^  but  though  our  intellect 
superintends  and  guides  the  whole  initiatory  process,  it 
does  not  and  cannot  come  into  real  action  until  the 
foreign  sounds  come  just  as  unconsciously  to  our  tongue 
as  the  sounds  of  our  native  language. 

The  eloquence  of  a  Gladstone,  the  brilliancy  of  a 
Blaine,  the  depth  of  a  Pasteur,  the  poetic  fancy  of  a 
Tennyson,  the  learning  of  a  Virchow,  would  all  be  use* 
less  and  of  no  avail  among  a  nation  whose  language 
they  have  not  mastered.  A  child  or  a  waiter  speaking 
the  tongue  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest 
intellect  unversed  in  that  language. 

Remember  also  that  the  ear  is  the  natural  organ  of 
language.  To  substitute  for  it  the  eye — as  is  done  in 
all  schools — is  to  commit  a  blunder  so  vital  that  the 
greatest  philologist  is  unable  to  accomplish  in  ten  years 
what  a  humble,  illiterate  child  attains  in  aiz  months. 
To  learn  from  a  dumb  book  leaves  the  student  just  as 
speechless  as  the  source  from  whence  his  knowledge 
proceeds.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  swim,  plunge  in  the 
water  and  strike  out  boldly.  If  you  desire  to  learn  to 
speak,  lis  ten  to  foreignspeech  and  imitate  what  youhave 
heard  until  by  habit  it  becomes  second  nature  to  you. 

This  is  the  method  of  nature,  and  this  is  the  method 
I  teach. 

Since  1873  I  have  instructed  thousands  of  adult 
students  in  this  manner.  The  results  have  invariably 
been  satisfactory  to  pupils  as  well  as  to  myself.  Num* 
erous  other  teachers  who  have  used  my  method  have 
had  the  same  experience.  I  therefore  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  soundness  of  my  system. 
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All  my  sentences  are  practical  phrases,  based  on  the 
actual  occurrences  of  practical  every  day  life. 

Other  authors,  like  Francois  Gouin,  whom  I  consider 
the  greatest  teacher  of  the  so-called  «' Natural  Method/' 
make  the  same  claim.  I  leave  the  student  to  judgo 
whose  system  is  more  practical,  his  or  mine. 

Here  is  Gouin's  first  lesson: 

THE  WELL. 

THX  MAm  GOES  TO  DRAW  WATXK  AT  THS  WILL. 

The  maid  takes  the  bucket,  TAJOM 

The  maid  goes  out  of  the  hduse,  GOBS  OUT 

The  maid  bends  her  steps  towards  the  well,  BINDS  hkr  steps 

The  maid  draws  near  to  the  well,  draws  near 

The  maid  gets  to  the  well,  gets  to 

The  maid  stops  at  the  well,  STOPS  AT 

and  sets  down  the  bucket  on  the  brink  ol  the  welL  SETS  down 

The  maid  leans  over  the  well,  leans 

She  stretches  out  her  arm,  STRETCHES  OUT 

She  catches  hold  of  the  chun,  catches  hold 

She  draws  this  chain  toward  her^  DRAWS 

She  opens  the  hook,  opens 

places  the  handle  of  the  bucket  in  PLACES 

the  hook,  and  closes  this  hook,  CLOSES 

She  puts  one  hand  to  the  crank,  Pirrs 

and  with  the  other  pushes  the  bucket  into  the  month  pushes 

of  the  well. 

The  bucket  swings  to  and  fro  over  the  depths,  ths  swings 

chain  rattles.  Rattles 

and  makes  the  depths  resound,  MAKES  resound 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  a  whole  system  by  one  lesson.    I  shaU 

therefore  quote  Gouin's  fourteenth  chapteri 

THE  STOVE. 
the  girl  chops  some  wood. 
The  girl  goes  and  seeks  a  piece  of  wood,  OOES  and  seeks 

She  Ukes  a  hatchet,  TAKES 

She  draws  near  to  the  block,  PRAWS  near 

She  places  the  wood  on  the  blocks  places 

She  raises  the  hatched 
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IRie  bringi  down  the  hatchet,  BUMGS  DOWN 

Tbe  blade  strikes  against  the  wood*  8TUXKS 

The  blade  penetrates  the  wood,  nil  KTRATtt 

The  blade  cleares  the  wood,  clxavbs 

The  pieces  fall  right  and  left,  FALL 

The  girl  picks  np  one  of  the  pieces^  ncKS  up 

places  it  upon  the  block,  places 

raises  her  hatchet,  raises 

brii^  down  her  hatchet^  BtlNGS  down 

and  chops  the  piece  of  wood,  chops 

She  chops  another  piece,  and  then  anothei^  chops 

She  chops  up  all  the  wood,  chops 

She  patt  down  her  hatchet,  puts  down 

gathers  up  the  pieces  into  her  apron,  gathers  up 

takes  one  or  two  logs  and  some  shavings,  takes 

and  carries  them  to  the  stove.  CARRIES 

Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  Mr.  Gouin's 
method,  I  simply  desire  to  draw  the  reader's  attention 
to  it,  leaving  a  comparison  between  the  two  systems  to 
him.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages  that  my 
method  does  not  begin  with  the  pump,  or  well,  or  wood- 
shed,  or  stove,  but  with  such  events  of  every  day  life 
as  concern  and  interest  the  adult  student  After  a  few 
necessary  and  merely  preliminary  exercises  we  com- 
mence  with  phrases  which  refer  to  the  speaking  and 
understanding  of  a  language,  expressions  which  are  of 
absolute  necessity  in  our  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
I  shall  quote  but  a  few  of  them  from  the  first  part: 

I  speak  French.  I  do  not  speak  it.  I  speak  it  but 
brokenly.  Are  you  speaking  to  me?  Do  you  under- 
stand me?  Don't  you  understand  me  when  I  cpeak 
German  to  you?  I  understand  you  when  you  speak 
slowly  and  distinctly,  but  cannot  follow  you  when  you 
speak  rapidly,  etc.,  etc. 

We  continue  our  studies  by  entering  a  store  to  make 
some  purchases.  The  next  lesson  transfers  us  to  the 
railway}  we  take  tickets,  check  the  baggage,  arrive  at 
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the  station,  take  a  cab  and  drive  to  the  hotel,  we  enter 
it,  select  rooms,  give  some  necessary  orders  to  tha 
waiter,  sit  down  to  our  meal  and  finally  retire. 

Surely  these  are  actual  scenes  of  practical  every  day 
life;  these  are  occurrences  with  which  any  adult  is  fam- 
iliar. 

After  these  lessons  have  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
we  proceed  to  conversational  exercises.  English  is  now 
discarded  and  the  foreign  tongue  alone  is  used. 

No  new  words  or  constructions  are  introduced* 
Every  sentence  is  based  on  the  previous  exercises. 
Each  phrase,  therefore,  presents  facts  and  conceptions 
just  as  clearly  to  the  student  as  the  English  equivalents, 
and  translation  becomes  unnecessary.  Our  own  life  is 
thus  lived  over  again  in  th6  sounds  of  the  foreign  Ian* 
guage.  Our  individuality  is  reconstructed  in  French 
or  German  or  Spanish. 

In  this  way  the  foreign  language  becomes  in  reality 
"a  tongue"  to  the  learner.  Its  study  is  now  no  longer 
a  laborious  translation  dependent  on  a  clumsy  calcula- 
tion  which  of  the  numerous  grammatical  rules  is  to  be 
used  in  a  given  case.  The  words  cease  to  be  meaning- 
less, printed,  dumb  signs,  and  are  at  once  associated 
with  actual,  living  facts.  The  student  now  no  longer 
hesitates  and  weighs,  but  expresses  his  own  ideas  just 
as  readily  in  the  foreign  tongue  as  his  own.  He  thinks 
and  /i'vfs  in  French  or  German.  The  language  has  be- 
come flesh  and  blood  to  him.  He  possesses  it,  as  the 
French  say,  it  is  his  own. 

In  another  chapter  some  useful  directions  for  private 
study  are  given.  They  are  based  on  practical  experi- 
ence and  ought  to  be  followed  by  teachers  andstadents^ 

RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL, 
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Directions  For  Private  Study. 

The  ear  is  the  natual  organ,  the  first  organ,  the  most 
immediate  organ  of  language. 

The  ear,  therefore,  must  be  addressed  first  and  prin  ' 
cipally.  The  student  must  have  the  accent  and  inton- 
ation of  a  phrase  in  his  ear,  before  the  tongue  is  able 
to  reproduce  it. 

The  spoken  word  must  precede  the  word  as  spelled 
or  written. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  read  and  re-read  the 
main  sentence  frequently  to  the  pupil. 

Where  a  teacher  is  not  available,  any  cultivated  na- 
tive or  any  American  who  knows  the  language,  ought 
to  be  consulted  by  the  student. 

The  sentence  ought  first  to  be  read  slowly,  but  the 
foreign  intonation  must  always  be  given  clearly  and 
naturally. 

After  the  sentence  has  been  read  several  times  by 
the  teacher,  the  student  must  pronounce  it  after  him, 
word  by  word  first  and  then  the  whole  phrase  in  con- 
nection. 

The  student  must  always  practice  aloud.  The  ear 
and  tongue  must  be  exercised  at  the  same  time. 
While  practicing  the  pronunciation  the  student,  who 
has,  of  course,  read  the  English  equivalent,  knows  the 
general  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  can  pronounce  the  sentence  smoothly  and  correctly, 
the  words  will  have  become  associated  with  the  mean* 
ing. 

This  does  away  with  literal  translation. 

The  pupil  must  not  attempt  to  learn  the  main  sen- 
tence by  heart.  By  frequently  reading  it  aloud,  the 
words  will  unconsciously  impress  themselves  so  indel- 
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ibly  upon  his  memory  that  in  a  few  days  they  will  be^ 
come  flesh  and  blood  to  him  and  can  never  be  forgotten. 

After  the  pronunciation  of  the  main  sentence  has 
been  mastered  the  pupils  will  proceed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  variations  given  in  the  exercises. 

All  study — whether  private  or  in  classes— must  be 
carried  on  aloud. 

This  rule  is  all-important  and  must  never  be  neg- 
lee  ted. 

Study  should  never  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes; 
the  mind  must  always  be  fresh  for  it.  As  soon  as  the 
slightest  fatigue  shows  itself  the  study  must  be  inter- 
rupted, whether  the  pupil  knows  his  lesson  or  not. 

Read  first  your  foreign  exercises  aloud;  then  turn 
your  book  over,  look  only  at  the  English  words  and 
without  trying  to  translate,  give  the  foreign  equivalent 
as  smoothly  and  naturally  as  possible. 

Never  trust  to  your  memory.  If  a  word  has  escaped 
you  do  not  think  about  it,  but  prompt  your  memory  by 
reading  the  foreign  sentence  once  more. 

These  short  exercises  ought  to  be  repeated  at  least 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

In  a  few  days  the  phrases  will  become  second  nature 
to  the  learner.  He  will  no  longer  think  about  themi 
but  in  them.  He  will  begin  to  think  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage itself,  and  will  now  be  able  to  form  thousands  of 
new  phrases  by  inserting  a  new  noun  here,  and  a  verb 
there  and  an  adverb  in  another  place,  and  so  on. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  each  sentence.  The  foot  notes,  which  contain 
the  grammatical  peculiarities,  must  therefore  be  stu- 
died by  the  pupil. 

A  full  grammatical  outline  is  found  at  the  end  of  tbo 
whole  work. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


A  fignr^  pronunciation  has  been  adopted.  It  will  be 
of  advantage  not  only  to  those  students  who  have  to 
»tudy  without  a  teacher,  but  will  also  be  of  material  help 
to  persons  who  study  under  a  competent  instructor.  The 
sounds  they  have  heard  will  thereby  be  recalled  to  them. 

The  pronunciation-marks  have  mostly  been  taken 
from  Webster  and  represent — as  far  as  possible — the 
equivalent  French  sounds. 

Of  course  the  ''H,"  the  nasal  and  liquid  and  other  pe« 
culiar  French  sounds  ought  to  be  heard. 

Pronunciation-marks  refer  to  the  eye. 

The  ear  is  the  natural  organ  of  language. 

The  spoken  word  must  therefore  precede  the  word  as 
spelled  or  written. 

Proper  intonation  and  pronunciation  can  not  be  ao- 
quired  without  the  assistance  of  a  living  instructor. 

A  cultivated  native,  or  an  American  who  knows  the 
language  ought  therefore  to  be  consulted  by  the  student. 


INTONATION  AND  ACCENT. 


Every  language  has  its  own,  peculiar  intonation.  It 
stands  so-to-say  in  a  certain  key;  is  sung  according  to  a 
certain  melody. 

The  French  modulation  of  voice — owing  to  its  num- 
erous labial  and  dental  sounds — is  perhaps,  more  notice- 
able  and  striking  than  any  other,  and  is  more  difficult 
to  acquire  than  the  intonation  of  most  other  tongues. 

The  majority  of  English,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
sounds  are  prodooed  from  the  throat  or  chest. 
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It  is  therefore  comparatively  easy  to  acquire  a  correct 
iatonation  of  these  languages. 

French  sounds  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  flat,  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue — a  proceeding  so  foreign  to  our 
whole  mode  of  speaking  that  but  few  Americans  acquire 
it. 

For  this  reason  French  elocutionists  give  a  sixjcial 
training  to  their  pupils,  a  mode  of  study  which  ought  ta 
be  adopted  by  all  students  of  the  French  language.  All 
phrases  have  to  be  practiced  *'avec  les  dents  serrees" 
— with  closed  teeth.  These  exercises  produce  the  well- 
known  penetrating  quality  of  "the  French  voice,"  which 
is  so  justly  admired  in  their  actors  and  orators. 

Any  one  who  has  listened  to  a  Frenchman  talking 
English  must  have  noticed  a  peculiar  rising  accent  at 
the  end  of  every  word  and  phrase.  This  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  peculiarities  of  French  intonation. 

Almost  any  American  can  mimic  a-  Frenchman's  En- 
glish pronunciation. 

Students  ought  to  remember  this;  they  must  there- 
fore pronounce  French  sentences  in  a  **Frenchified" 
manner.    This  will  soon  lead  to  correct  intonation. 

A  Frenchman  scarcely  ever  drops  his  voice  (as  we  do). 
A  rising  inflection  appears  at  the  end  of  every  word« 
clause  or  sentence. 

As  an  invariable  rule,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  always  a  slight,  rising  "staccato"  accent 
which  falls  on  the  last  syllable  of  each  word,  or  (when 
the  last  syllable  is  mute)  upon  the  one  before  the  last. 

These  hints  must  suffice.  Wherever  possible  a  culti- 
vated French  native  or  an  American  who  understands 
the  language  thoroughly  ought  to  be  consulted  by  the 
fitudenL 
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VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


Sounds  of  a. 

1.  The  nfiual  soand  of  a  is  the  same  which  we  hare 
In  random^  marked  &  by  Webster. 

The  quality  of  this  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of  our 
open  Italian  a  (marked  ft  by  Grammarians),  only  much 
shorter  and  lighter  in  quality. 

Examples:  ami  (ft-mC),  friend;  aller  (ft-la'),  to  go; 
Top^ra  (lo-pa-ra'),the  opera. 

2.  We  have  also  another  sound  of  a;  the  same  as  we 
have  in  father,  marked  A. 

This  sound  occurs: 

Before  final  tion  or  Bion,  as:  nation    (na-8d^^6')t 
nation;  occasion  (6-ka-z6,^on'),  occasion. 
Before  final  se,  as:  phrase  (frfiz'),  phrase. 
Before  final  b\  as:  pas  (pft),  not. 
Before  ill',  as:  caille  (kft'-l'),  quail. 
Before  rr,  as:  carr6  (kft-ra'),  square. 

3.  When  written  with  a  circumflex  (*)  A,  it  has  also 
the  long  Italian  sound,  except  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  as:  T&me  (Iftm'),  the  soul. 

The  circumflex  accent  is  merely  a  tense  sign  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  but  does  not  affect  the  usual  sound 
of  a.    Thus:  Nous  donnftmes,  ii6b  dd-n&'-m',  we  gave. 

Sounds  of  e. 

1.  When  written  with  an  acute  accent =6,  e  sounds 
like  a  in  shape,  marked  a,  as:  parl6  (p&r-la'),  spoken; 
lou6  (l(5b-a'),  praised;  caf6  (kft-fa'),  coffee. 

2.  When  occurring  before  final  d,  r  and  2r  it  is  also 


ilf  howerer,  final  /  b  the  plural  sign  this  rule  is  not  followed  uid  m  r«- 
■lains  short. 
iXhis  at  least,  is  generaUj  the  case. 
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pronotmced  fl,  as:  pied  (p^n^')*  'oot;  parler  (p&r-Ia'), 
to  speak;  parlez  (pftr-la')>  speak.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  however,  that  these  consonants  must  appear  in  the 
same  syllable. 

Exception:  Monosyllables  in  er  are  pronounced  with 
a  somewhat  broader  e  from  that  in  our  word  met,  as: 
fer  (fer),  iron. 

3.  When  written  with  the  grave  accent =6,  or  before 
any  consonant  except  d,  r  and  Zy  e  sounds  a  little  broader 
than  our  e  in  met.  Sign:  € — (usually  an  h  is  placed 
after  d=eh  in  the  figured  pronunciation  in  order  that  its 
broad  value  might  bo  more  clearly  indicated).  Thus: 
tr^  (treh),  very;  c'est  (seh),  that  is. 

Note. — 68  and  ent  in  conjugations  are  silent,  as: 
tu  paries  (ta  p&rP),  thou  speakest;  ils  parlent  (el  p&rP), 
they  speak. 

Es  in  the  plural  of  nouns,  is  not  pronounc^,  as:  malles 
(mftl'),  trunks;  bretelles  (brft-toU),  suspenders. 

4.  When  written  with  the  circumflex  accent=6,  a 
sounds  like  our  e  in  there.  Sign:  6.  Thus:  vous>^6tes 
(v(5&  z6t),  you  are;  mSme  (ra6m'), same, even. 

Note. — In  femme,  woman,  e  is  pronounced  like  ft, 
f&m.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Boleniiel=s6-l&.ner, 
solemn. 

In  all  adverbial  terminations  in  emment  e  is  pro- 
nounced like  ft,  as  apparemment  (&-p&-r&-m&ii'),  ap- 
parently. 

The  unaccented  e. 

The  unaccented  e  at  the  end  of  syllables  is  called  the 
mute  or  silent  e  and  is  not  sounded.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  conversation. 

When  sounded  in  full — ^as  in  monosyllables — ^it  has  the 
sound  of  our  u  in  but,  only  shorten  Sign:  OL  As.  ma 
(mCl),me;  le  (Id),  hinii  it 
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At  the  end  of  a  word  followed  by  another  word  begin- 
ning  with  a  consonant  the  sound  of  e  simply  gives  the 
full  articulation  to  the  preceding  consonant  and  slightly 
lengthens  it.  This  is  represented  in  my  book  by  an 
HX)06trophe. 

When  ending  one  word  and  followed  by  another  be- 
ginning  with  a  vowel  (or  silent  h)  it  entirely  disappears, 
as:  Yotres,^mi  (y6-trfi-m6'),  your  friend. 

Sounds  of  1. 

1.  Its  usual  sound  is  that  of  our  ee  in  seen  (but  some- 
what shorter ) .    Sign :  6. 

2.  It  has  also  a  long  sound,  when  written  a  circumflex 
or  before  a  mute  vowel.  Its  sound  is  then  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  our  ee  in  seen.    Sign:  €. 

There  is  practically  very  little  difference  between  the 
usual  and  occasional  sound  of  %  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  given  the  same  pronunciation  mark. 
Sounds  of  o. 

1.  Usuaily  it  is  pronounced  like  our  oin  shot  Sign:d. 

2.  It  had  also  a  long  sound  like  that  of  our  o  in  note. 
Sign:  o.    This  sound  occurs 

Before  final  s,  as:  gros  (gro),  thick. 

Before  final  t,  as:  mot  (mo),  word. 

Before  final  tion,  as:  notion  (no-s6^^ofi'). 

Before  final  se,  as:  la  rose  (Ift-roz'),  the  rose. 

With  a  circumflex  accent,  d6me  (dom'),  dome. 
Sounds  of  u. 

This  sound  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  but  persons 
who  have  studied  German  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing it. 

When  sounding  it,  round  your  lips  as  if  going  to 
whistle  and  pronounce  ee  for  the  long  ti  sound,  and  I  for 
the  short  sound. 

8ign:tL 
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OTHER  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


1.  Ai  (ay,  ei,  ey)  are  Bounded  like  a  in  shape. 
Sign:  fl. 

This  sound  occurs: 

1.  When  ai  closes  a  word,  as:  j'ai  (zhfi),  I  have. 

2.  When  beginning  a  word,  as:  aimable  (a-m&'-bP), 
amiable. 

But  when  followed  by  a  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  b,  a  somewhat  longer  sound  than  that  of  our 
6  in  met  is  given.  As:  plaisir  (pleh-zSr), pleasure;  ayons 
(eh-yo/i')>  let  us  have. 

2.  Ai  (ay,  ei,  ey)  are  sounded  like  e  in  m6t  (but 
somewhat  longer).    Sign:  eh. 

This  sound  occurs: 

1.  Before  a  tnu/e  syllable,  as :  J'aime  (zhehm),Ilike, 
I  love. 

2.  Before  a ^waZ  consonant,  as:  Soleil   (s6-leh'.i'), 
sun. 

3.  All  and  ean  sound  like  o  in  note.  Sign:  o.  As: 
L'eau  (lo),  the  water. 

4.  £u  and  oen  sound  like  u  in  but.    Sign:  A. 

But  when  occurring  before  s,  xoi  t  or  at  the  end  of 
words  eu  and  oen  sound  considerably  longer  and  deei)er 
than  our  u  in  urge.     Sign:  H, 

To  produce  this  sound,  pronounce  the  English  word 
urge  in  the  following  way:  Round  your  lips  and  hold 
thom  closely  together;  pronounce  the  tl  from  the  chest 
(and  not  from  the  throat)  in  a  long  and  deep  manner. 
As:  Je  veux  (zhti-  vtl),  I  will;  il  pleut  (6l  pltl),  it  rains. 

5.  Oi  is  sounded  similar  to  wa  in  our  word  wagon. 
Sign:  o^^',  as  moi  (mo^a'),  me;  loi  (lo^'),  law* 
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6.  Otl=oo  in  room.    Sign:  <5&. 

7.  T  between  two  vowels=i-y,  as:  moyen  (mo^ft- 
ylfi')y  means. 

NASAL  SOUNDS. 


These  are  peculiar  French  sounds  which  ought  to  be 
heard,  in  order  to  be  correctly  imitated. 

They  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  peculiar  Yankee  twang. 
A  Frenchman's  voice  generally  dwells  on  these  sounds 
with  a  certain  caressing  emphasis  without  closing  the 
organs  of  speech  (mouth,  teeth,  or  lips). 

No  g  OT  k  sound  is  to  be  heard  in  them. 

To  pronounce  moUf  for  instance,  sound  it  like  our  word 
monkf  but  stop  short  of  the  k  and  arrest  the  sound  of  n 
half  way. 

The  nasal  sounds  occur  when  a  vowel  (or  diphthong) 
is  followed  by  a  single  n  or  m>  which  itself  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  another  n  or  w  or  by  a  vowel.     Sign:  ii. 

These  sounds  occur  with  the  following  vowels; 

1.  An,  am,  en  and  em.    Sign:  aA. 

2.  In,  im,  ain,  aim,  ein,  eim.    Sign:  iA. 

3.  On,  cm.     Sign:  ofi. 

4.  Tin,  imi^  cum.    Sign:  ufi. 

CONSONANTS. 


C  before  e  and  i  sounds  like  3.  Example:  Ici  (6-88')t 
here;  ce  (sii),  this. 

C  before  a,  0  and  n=fc.  Example:  Coli  (k6-l6')f 
package;  canne  (kftn),  cane. 

But  when  marked  with  a  cedilla  (5)  it  sounds  like  •• 

Ch^sh,  as:  chat  (shfi),  cat. 

When  followed  by  a  consonant  ch  sounds  like  k,  as; 
Chretien  (kra-tCs^Uk'),  Christian, 
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O  before  a^  0  and  n  sounds  like  g  in  great y  as:  gare 
(gftr),  depot;  gargon  (gftr-so6'),  boy,  waiter. 

Ou  before  e  and  i  sounds  also  like  g  in  greedy  as:  fe- 
tigu6  (fft-te-ga'),  tired. 

O  before  e  and  i=8u  in  pleasure.  Sign:  zh.  As: 
bagage  (bfi-gazh'),  baggage. 

Gn=ny,  as:  magnifique  (mftn.y6-fek'),  magnificent. 

H  is  never  asx^irated  as  in  English. 

When  vowels  can  be  elided  before  it  and  consonants 
carried  over,  it  is  called  silent ,  as:  Thdtel  (lo-tcl'),  the 
Hotel 

It  is  called  aspirate  when  the  above  can  not  take 
place,  as:  Lehaut(ltto),  the  top.  (No  aspiration  of 
the  h  in  the  English  manner). 

J  has  always  the  sound  of  su  in  pleasure.  Sign:  zh. 
As:    jamais  (zb&-mehO»  ever,  never. 


LIQUID  U 


Liquid  I  is  pronounced  in  two  ways.  In  the  South 
the  U  is  sounded  like  our  U  in  William;  in  Paris  it  is 
pronounced  like  our  y. 

Either  pronunciation  is  correct.  It  must  be  noted 
however,  that  the  y  has  a  x)rolonged  soft  sound;  I  there* 
fore  mark  it  V  in  the  figured  pronunciation. 

It  appears  in  the  following  combinations: 

Ail=ft'-y',  as:  travail  (trft-va'-l'),  labor. 

Aille=&'-y',  as:  caille  (kft'-l'),   quail. 

Eil  and  Eille=6h'.y',  as:  pareii  (pfi-rfih'-i'),  similar; 
bouteille  (b<X).t6h'.l'),  bottle. 

Etlil=ii'-y'»  as:  feuille  (fti'-l'),  leaf. 

Ollil=<3&'-y',  as:  brouillard  (br<5b-fer'),  fog. 

n  and  ille=6'-y\  as:  fiUe  (fG'-i'),  daughter. 
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Exceptions:  The  following  words  (and  s  few  oiheTs) 
retain  the  ordinary  I  sound:  4^^  m 

fil  (fel),  thread.     Ji*  tranqnille  (tra6-k6l )  ^qniet. 

mille  (mel),  thousand.  ville  (v6l),  town« 

million(m6-le^^A'),million.  Achille  (fi-shel'),  Achilles. 

Note:  Observe  that  i  preceding  the  I  must  be  in  the 
same  syllable,  otherwise  there  is  no  liquid  sound,  as: 
familier  (fft-m6-le„^')>  divided  fa-mi-li-er. 

HI  beginning  a  word  has  no  liquid  sound,  as:  illustre 
(d.ltl9'-tr')»  illustrious. 


M  is  silent  in  condamnS  (k6fi-d&-na')9  condemned, 
and  automne  (o-tdn'),  autumn. 

P  is  silent  in  compter  (kdA-ta'),  to  count;  baptiser 
(bA-tS-za"),  to  baptize;  corps  (kor),  the  body;  sept  (set), 
Beven;  temps  (t&fi),  time;  printemps(prl6-t&6'), spring, 

Q  sounds  generally  like  k^  as:  quand  (k&fi),  when. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  will  be 
noticed  when  occurring. 

H  is  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  in  English. 

S  sounds  sharp  like  a  in  sounds  when  not  occurring 
between  two  vowels. 

S=Z9  when  standing  between  two  vowels,  as:  phrase 
(frftz'),  phrase,  sentence;  visiter  (vfi-zG-ta'),  to  visit. 

S  at  the  end  of  words  is  pronounced  in  Latin  and 
Greek  names,  and  in  fiU  (fes),  gratis  (grd-tSsOi  mars 
(m&rs)  and  a  few  others. 

T  sounds  like  our  /. 

T  in  the  syllables  tion,  tial  and  tiel  sounds 
like  our  8  in  sound\  as:  perfection  (p€r-fek-Be>^6ii')i 
additionnel  (ft-de-8€>^d-ner)f  additional. 

But  when  preceded  by  s  or  t  it  is  sounded  like  i, 
as:  question  (k6s-t6w06')  question. 
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T  at  tbe  end  of  words  whon  preceded  by  e  or  b  mnst 
be  sounded,  as:  correct  (k6-r6kt');  exact  (6g-zftkt'). 

The  same  is  the  case  in  dot  (d6t),  dowry;  fat  (ffit), 
fop,  and  chut  (shut),  hush. 

TH  sounds  always  like  f,a8  th6lttre  (tA-ft'-tr*),  theatre. 

W  is  generally  sounded  like  v,  as:   wagon  (v&-g6iV), 
car.  ^ 

,  X  sounds  like  the  English  m^  except  when  followed 
by  a  vowel,  when  it  is  pronounced  like  ffz,  as :  examen 
(((g-za-m&n'),  examination. 

Exception:    Bruxelles  (brtl-83r)>  Brussels. 

It  is  silent  when  occurring  in  the  plural  or  in  geo* 
graphical  names. 

FINAL  CONSONANTS. 


Oonsonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  are  generally  noi 
sounded  in  French.  (Ciompare  the  rules  about  the 
"liaison")'  As:  pas  (pa);  voulez-vous  (v<3D-la'  YOb); 
porter  (pdr-ta'). 

Final  c,  f|  1  and  r  are  generally  sounded,  as:  aveo 
(ft.v6k');  bal  (bftl);  soeur  (stir);  soif  {s6.^JSl')i  yenir 
(vfiner').  >  --      ^ 

Final  er  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  is  silent,  as: 
parler  (jAr-la');  arriver  (ft-r6-va');  donner  (dd-na'). 

Final  c  is  silent  in  estomac  (6-std.m&')»  stomach; 
blanc  (blafi),  white;  franc  (frftA);  accroc  (ft-kro')  and  a 
few  others. 

Final  f  is  silent  in  clef  (kla),  key;  cerf  (sehr),  deer; 
chef-d'oeuvre  (sheh-dtl'-vr'),  masterpiece.  Also  in  the 
plurals  oeufs  (ft),  eggs;  boeufs  (btl)|  oxen;  nerfs 
(nehr),  nerves. 

Final  1  is  silent  in  fils  (f€8),  son;  gentil  (zhftii-tS'), 
nice;  sourcil  (sObr-se')  eye-brow;  pouls  (p<3C>),  pulse, 
and  a  few  others. 
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LIAISON  (le^li.z6A'). 

The  Hiatson^^  i.  e.  the  joining  of  words  Is  a  peculiar 
French  habit 

The  general  mle  is  this: 

When  one  word  closes  with  a  consonant  and  the  next 
one  begins  with  a  voioel  or  eilenl  A,  they  are  joined  to- 
gether. 

As:  Pas  k  Paris  (pA  zft  pft-rS"),  not  in  Paris.  H  Ton« 
drait  aller  (el  yOC>.dreV  tft-laOi  he  would  like  to  go. 
Tons  files  {yOb  z6t),  yon  are. 

The  liaison  in  my  book  is  generally  marked  by  this 

sign  w. 

In  conversation  the  liaiaon  is  omitted  wheneyer  it 
would  produce  a  disagreeable  impression  or  in  rapid 
talk. 

Observe  that  final  o  is  carried  over  with  the  sound  of  k; 
«4^         u  u       u      u    '      m        ^. 

u    f        m  Miiii  m        Y* 

Mm  41  if  if         41  41  ■•• 

u    ^       m  iiiiii  'si* 

As:  avec  elle  (ft-vfih-ker),  with  her.  Grand  hotel 
(grftii-to-ter),  Grand  Hotel.  Neuf  heures  (nd-vftr'), 
nine  o^clock.  Pas  &  Paris  (pft-zA  pft-rS'),  not  in  Paris. 
Deux  heures  (dd  zUr),  two  o'clock. 

DIVISION  OF  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES. 

1.  A  single  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word  goes 
with  the  following  syllable^  as:  inimitable.  Divide  i-ni« 
mi-ta-ble. 

2.  Two  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word  are  divi« 
ded  so  that  the  first  belongs  to  the  previous,  and  the  se* 
eond  to  the  following  syllablei  as:  enveloppes.  Divide: 
en-ve-lop-pea 
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3.  When  the  second  consonant  is  h,  1  or  r  they  are 
considered  as  one  consonant,  and  follow  the  first  rule. 
As:  Riche.    Divide:  ri-che.    Sabre;  divide:  sa-bre. 

4.  When  there  are  three  consonants  the  division  takes 
; place  after  the  first,  as:  institution; divide:  in-sti-tu-tion. 

Note. — ^These  rules  are  very  important.  They  enable 
the  student  to  decide  whether  e  (unaccented)  ia  final  and 
therefore  mutOy  As:  en-ve-lop-pe.  £  here  is  silent  in 
ve  and  pe. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  n  nasal^  as:  inrtile,  divi- 
ded: i-nu-ti-le.  N  here  goes  to  the  second  syllabiei 
hence  is  not  nasaL 


THE  FRENCH  ALPHABET. 

The  French  alphabet  has  25  letters.    W  is  used,  but 
as  a  foreign  letter  only. 

A,        a.         ft.         &.  (f,        XL         en.        n(L 


B, 

b. 

ba. 

b(L 

0, 

0. 

0. 

0. 

c, 

0. 

sa. 

so. 

P, 

p. 

pa. 

pfl. 

D, 

<L 

dfl. 

do. 

0. 

4< 

ko. 

ktt. 

E, 

e. 

ft. 

Q. 

B, 

r. 

6r. 

rfl. 

F, 

t 

6£. 

fa. 

s, 

B. 

fis. 

bO. 

G, 

K« 

KhA. 

g«- 

T, 

t 

ta. 

to. 

H, 

h. 

ftsh. 

ilh. 

IT, 

XL 

11. 

ti. 

I, 

•  <• 

e. 

6. 

V, 

V. 

Tft. 

Ttt. 

J, 

,  • 

she. 

zhO. 

X, 

X. 

«k8. 

ksA. 

E, 

kA. 

k(L 

Y, 

y« 

egreli 

:.Sgr6k. 

L, 

L 

fiL 

la. 

z, 

s. 

Eed. 

20. 

M, 

m. 

«m 

mtL 
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MAIN  SENTENCE. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  this  forenoon?  I 
Bhoiild  like  to  leave  by  the  first  train  for  Paris, 
huty  nnfortunately,  that  is  impossible;  for  I  ex- 
pect a  friend  from  Chicago  and  must  stay  in 
Boulogne  till  the  steamer  arrives. 

•       LITERAL  TRANSLATION, 

What  will  you  do  this  morning?  I  would  like  to 
leave  by  the  first  train  for  Paris,  but  unfortunately  that 
is  impossible,  for  I  expect  a  friend  from  Chicago  and 
must  stay  in  Boulogne  until  that  the  steamer  may  ar« 
rive,  ^ 


I  rftndom;  i  fir;  Athflpej  fi  m8t;  A  thire;  e  eve; 
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PHRASE  PRINCIPALB. 

Que  YouIez-YouB  fiEure  oe  matin  t  Je  youdraii 
partir  par  le  premier  train  pour  Faria,  mais,  mal- 
henreusement,  cela  est  impossible,  car  j'attends 
nn  ami  de  Chicago  ct  dois  rester  k  Boulogne 
jusqu'ii  ce  que  le  yapenr  arrive. 

PRONONCIATION. 

Kft  r6b.W  YOb  fair'  sii  mft-tl6'?  zhft  v<»-dreh'  pto-tftc^ 
pflr  la  pni-m6,^eh'  trlfi  pdbr  pft-rS'  meh  mft-ltL-rtt-zil-mW 
Btl-lft'  a  tlfi.p5-s6'.br,  kfir  zhft-tW  ztlA  n&-me'  dft  Chicago^ 
Jldo^'r«8ta'^rilb0C)-l6n'y'  zhtls-kflB' kd  Id  vft.ptlrji-rev^. 


1^  shdt;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  00  fOOt;  ft  b&t;  ft  Org^ 
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What  do  you  want  to  do  this  forenoon  f 


What 

will  you?  (do  you  want  to?  do  you  desire  to?  (Questions 

in  English  are  asked  with  the  auxilary  verb 

to  do.    We  say:    What  do  you  want  to  do? 

The  French  say  simply:    What  will  you  do? 

We  say:  Do  you  go?  The  French:   Go  you?) 
do  (to  do,  to  make) 
this  morning  (this  forenoon)? 


1.  What  do  you  want?    (Literally:    What  will  you?) 

2.  What  do  you  want  to  do?    (Literally:     What  will 
you  do)? 

3.  What  do  you  want  to  do  this  morning?  (Literally: 
What  will  you  do  this  morning)? 

4.  What  do  you  desire  to  do  to-morrow?  (Literally: 
What  will  you  do  to-morrow  (demain)? 

5.  Will  you  do  it?  (Literally:  Will  you  it  (le*)  do)? 

6.  Do  you  want  to  do  it  to-morrow?    (Literally:  Will 
you  it  do  to-morrow)? 


iThe  lo-called  eonjunetive  personal  pr^nouns^  me,  thee,  Um,  her. 
It,  us,  you,  them  are  placed  before  the  rerb  in  French.  The  pupil  ought 
to  commit  these  pronouns  to  memorys 

me,  me^  (to  me).  lui,  to  him^  to  ker. 

te,  thee^  (to  thee).  nous,  fix,  (to  us), 

le,  kimt  (it).  Tous.^^fi,  (to  you). 

In,  her.  les,  them. 

leur,  to  them, 
m  —  ^ 

ftrftndom;  a  fir;  ftshApe;  fi  mdt;  6  th^re;  0  Ovc; 
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Que  Toulez-TOUB  faire  ce  matin  t 

Ktt      voo-la'.voo      fair'   bH  mft-tlA'? 


Que  (kd) 

Youlez-Yoxis  (vOb-la'-vOb) 


faire  (fair') 

oe  matin  (ati  mft-tl^O' 


1.  Que  vonlez-vous? 

2.  Que  voulez-vous  faire? 

3.  Que  yoolez-vous  faire  ce  matin? 

4.  Que  Youlez-Tous  faire  demain?    (dQ-ml6')» 

5.  Voulez-vous  le*  faire?  (Ifl). 

6.  Voulez-you8  le  faire  demain? 


We  say  in  English:  Will  70a  tell  me?  In  French:  Will  yon  me  tell? 
Voulez-vous  me  dire?  We  say;  He  has  written  to  him;  the  French: 
He  to  Aim  has  written,  il  lui  a  <crit. 

I  want  to  do  it— I  want  it  to  do,  Je  Teux  le  faire.  Do  you  understand 
h?«-//  understand  you?  Le  comprenez-vous?  Yes,  I  understand  \\,^m 
Yes,  I  It  understand.  Oui,  je  \t  comprends.  He  has  sent  them  a  letter. 
»-He  tc  tJUm  has  sent  a  letter,    II  leur  a  envoye  une  lettre. 


0  shdtf  0  note;  00  rOOm;  00  fOOt;  ti  btit;  a  ar^ 
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7.  Do  you  want  to  do  it  to-day?  (Literally:  Will  you 
it  do  to-day  (aujourd'hui)? 

1  want.  we  want, 

thou  wantst  you  w£uit. 

he  wants.  they  want. 

8.  I  don't  want  to  do  it  this  forenoon.  (Literally:  I 
will  not  (je  ne  veuz  pas^)  it  do  this  morning). 

9.  Why  don't  you  want  to  do  it  to-day?  (Literally: 
Why  will  you  not  (ne  voulez-vous  pas*)  it  do  to- 
day)? 

I  do  not  want.  we  do  not  want, 

thou  doest  not  want        you  do  not  want, 
he  does  not  want.  they  do  not  want. 

10.  When  do  you  want  to  do  it?    (Literally:    When 
will  you  it  do)? 

11.  Can  you  do  it  this  forenoon?    (Literally:  Can  you 
(pouvez-vous)  it  do  this  morning)? 


lEnglish  negative  statements  are  formed  with  the  auxiliary  verb  /# 
dc.  We  say:  I  ^  not  want  to  do  it.  In  French  such  an  auxiliary  Tcrb 
is  not  used.     They  simply  say:  I  not  want  to  do  it. 

The  n.fgation  however  consists  of  two  words,  viz.t  ne-pas. 

Ne  must  be  placed  btjore  the  verb.  This  ne  was  formerly  the  real 
negation,  but  has  now  become  a  simple  warning— ^a  to  say — that  some- 
thing negative  is  going  to  be  stated. 

The  real  negation  pas  is  usually  placed  after  the  verb,  that  is  to  say, 
the  verb,  in  simple  tenses  at  least,  is  so  to  speak,  sandwiched  between  ne 
madias. 

As:    I  speak.  Je  parle. 

I  do  not  speak.  Je  ne  parle  pas. 

A  rfindom;  i  far;  Ashflpe;  6  mdt;  £  thdre;  B  Bvc; 
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7.  Voulei-vonsle  faireaujouid'hui?  (o-zhdbr-da^e'). 

je  veux.  (zhii  vfl).     nous  voulons.  {n6b  v<3C)-lofi'), 
ta  veux.  (ttl  vfl).       vous  voulez.  (v<50  v<»-la'). 
il  vent.  (6l  vfl).  ils  veulent.  (el  vtil'). 

8.  Je  ne  venx  pas^  le  faire  ce  matin. 


9.  Pourquoi  ne  voulez- vous  pas'  le  fairejujourd'hui? 
(pdbf-k6^')-  ^ 

je  ne  veux  pas,  nous  ne  voulons  pas. 

tu  ne  veux  pas.  vous  ne  voulez  pas. 

il  ne  veut  pas.  ils  ne  veulent  jpas. 

10.  Quand  voulez- vous  le  faire?  (k&fi). 

11.  Pouvez-vous  le  faire  ce  matin?  (p<3C)-va'.v<3&y, 


We  speak.  Kous  parTons. 

We  don't  speak.  Nous  ne  parlons  pas. 

SpeakI  ParlezI 

Don't  speak!  Ke  parlezpasl 
ifh  negatiYC  questions  the  negation  ne-pas  b  placed  in  the  followinf 
Dunner: 

Do  yoo  speak?  Parlcs-Tons? 

Don't  yott  speak?  Ke  parlez-vous  pas? 

He  will  do  it  II  veut  le  faire. 

Doesn't  he  want  to  do  It?  Ke  veut-il  pas  le  faire? 

Does  he  speak  French?  Far1e-t-il  fran^ais? 

Doesn't  he  speak  French?  Ke  parle-t-il  pas  f  ran^ais? 

•  ih5t;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  05  f  50t;  ti  b&t;  a  drge. 
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12.  No,  I  canH  do  it  this  morning.    (Literally:  No,  I 
can  not  (je  no  peux  pas)  it  do  this  morning). 
I  can.  we  can. 

thou  canst.  yon  can. 

lie  can.  they  can. 

18.  Can  yon  do  it  to-morrow?  Yes,  I  can  do  it  to- 
morrow morning.  (Literally:  Can  yon  it  do  to- 
morrow?    Yes,  I  can  it  do  to-morrow  morning). 

To  Bpeak* 

14.  Do  yon  speak  French?    (Literally:    Speak  yon 

French  (fran^is)? 
16.  I  speak  it  slightly.    (Literally:  I  it  speak  a  little 

(nn  pen). 

16.  Do  yon  speak  it  well?  (Literally:  It  speak  yon 
well  (bien)? 

17.  No  Sir,  I  don't  speak  it  very  well.  (Literally:  No 
Sir  (monsieur^)  I  not  (ne)  it  speak  not  (pas)  very 
well  (trte  bien). 

I  speak.  we  speak, 

thon  speakst.  yon  speak, 

he  si>eaks.  they  speak. 

18.  Can  yon  express  yonrself  in  French?  (Literally: 
Can  yon  yonrself  express  (vous  exprimer)  in  (en) 
French)? 


iThe  connect  pronundation  of  monsienr  (|tTet  senenJIf  creat 
rfroable  to  pupils.  There  is  a  general  tendency  of  pronouncing  it  md-shyil' 
cr  in5-f]riir'.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  utterly  wrong. 

PiPODOunce  the  word  as  divided  by  me,  viz.:  first  syllable  mSs,  second 
•yllable  yil.  Be  sure  to  imitate  this  pronunciation  correctly  and  practice 
It  till  you  can  say  it  fluently,  -  -•  -— -^ 

■Comparo  the  remarks  on  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  page  70  and 
fartX. 

i  lindom;  i  f&r;  A  shflpe;  8  mSt;  t  th€re;  e  eve; 
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12.  Noiiy  je  ne  peox  pas  le  faire  ce  matin.  (n5A  zhA  xA 
ptlpa). 

je  penz.  (zhtl  pfl).       nous  ponvons.  (n<5&-p<5&-v6ii'). 
tu  peux.  (tft  ptl).        vous  pouvez.  (v<5&-p<3i>-va'). 
il  pent,  (el  ptl).  ils  penvent.  (el  ptlv'). 

13.  Ponvez-youB  le  faire  domain?  Oui,  je  penz  le  faire 
demain  matin. 

Farler.  (pftr-la'). 

14.  Parlez-vons  fran^is?    (frft^-seh')* 

15.  Je  le  parle  nn  pen.  (zhd  VX  p&rP  tUi  pft), 

16.  Le  parlez-Tons  bien?  (be>.jUl). 

17.  Non  monsieur^,  je  ne  le  parle  pas  tr&s  bien.  (nfiA 
mOe-yft',  zhtt  ntt  Itt  pftrP  p&  treh  bSwln'). 

je  parle".  (zhtl  pftrP).    nonsparlons.  (n<5&  pftr-tefi'). 
tn  paries,  (ttl  pftrP).     vous  parlez.  (vOb  p&r-la')* 
il  parle.  (el  pftrP).        ils  parleni.  (el  pftrP). 

18.  Pouvez-vous vous>_<^xprimeren f ran$aisf  (v<3t)-zeg)^ 
pre-ma'-ftA  frftfi-seh').  ^ 


It  will  b«  observed  that  !n  the  whole  singular,  the  Terb,  though  spelled 
differently,  sounds  the  same,  viz.:  p&rl*. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  third  person  plural,  where  iuiv^n^i  pro* 
Bounced. 

Let  the  pupil  bear  this  in  mind.  It  will  help  him  to  master  the  French 
conjugation. 

Onl jT  the  first  and  second  person  in  the  plural  sound  differently*  ▼ii.t 
nous  parlous,  vous  parki. 

6  shOt;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  60  fOOt;  Xk  b&t;  a  Org^ 
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19.  I  speak  it  sufficiently  to  make  myself  understoocL 
(Literally:  I  it  speak  sufficiently  (snffisamment) 
for  (pour)  me  make  understand  (me  faire  com- 
prendre). 

20.  I  can  not  express  myself  very  well  in  French,  but 
I  speak  it  sufficiently  to  make  myself  understood. 
(Literally:  I  can  not  express  rwe  (m'exprimer)  very 
well  in  French,  but  I  it  speak  sufficiently  for  me 
make  understand). 

21.  Does  this  gentleman  speak  French?  (Literally: 
This  gentleman  (ce  monsieur)  speaks  he  (parle- 
t.il«)  French)? 

22.  Yes,  he  speaks  it  fluently.  (Literally:  Yes  (oui*), 
he  it  speaks  fluently). 

23.  Is  he  a  Frenchman?  (Literally:  Is  he  (est-il) 
French*)? 

24.  Yes  Sir,  he  is  a  Frenchman.  (Literally:  Yes  Sir, 
he  is  (il  est)  French). 

I  am.  we  are. 

thou  art.  you  are. 

he  is  (it  is).  they  are. 

she  is.  they  are  (fem). 

25.  And  you,  Sir,  are  you  an  American  or  a  French- 
man? (Literally:  And  (et)  you.  Sir,  are  you 
American  (am^ricain)  or  (ou)  French)? 

26.  Why  do  you  ask  that?  (Literally:  Why  me  ask 
you  that  (deraandez-vous  cela)? 


•  lit  really  ought  to  be  me  exprimer.  When  monosyllables  ending  in 
#  or  /I  are  followed  by  a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  these 
vowels  are  elided.  As;  de  aller^-d'aller;  me  ^crire^im'ecrire;  le  ami^ 
rami;  la  amic— Vamie;  le  homme— I'homme. 

«We  have  already  seen  that  the  French  do  not  employ  the  English 
auxiliary  verb  (a  do  when  asking  a  question.  Thus:  Do  you  speak 
French?  is  simply  rendered;  o  peak  you  French?  Parlez-vous  fran9ais? 

.  Whetv  however,  the  subject  of  a  question  is  a  noun,  the  inverted  form 
of  speech  is  used,  that  is  to  say,  the  noun  begins  the  sentence  and  the 
verb  and  its  corresponding  pronoun  (i7,  eUe^  Us  or  tlUs)  are  placed  after  iL 

ft  rftndomi  H  fjir;  a  shape;  6  m^t;  k  there;  e  eve; 
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19.  Je  le  parle  suffisamment  pour  me  faire  comprendre. 
(Bfl-fe-zft-mW— k66.pr&6'-(ir'). 


20.  Je  ne  penx  pas  m*exprimer*  trfts  bien  en  fran^jais, 
mais  je  le  parle  suffisamment  pour  me  faire  com- 
prendre.  (zhtl  nti  pd  pa  m^gs-pr^-ma')* 


21.  Ce  monsieur  parle-t-il*  frangais?  (sd  mOs-yti'  pftrP- 
tel  frftA-seli'). 

22.  Oui'y  il  le  parle  couramment.  {db.^^  kOD-rft-mft/i'). 

23.  Est-il  frangais*?  (a-tcl)/ 

24.  Oui  monsieur,  il  est  franQais.  (6l  eh). 

je  Buis.  (zhil  8tl>^e').  nous  sommes.  {n6b  sdm'). 

tu  es.  (ttt  eh).  vous  6tes.  (v<»  z6f), 

il  est.  (el  eh).  lis  sont.  (61  s6A'). 

elle  est.  (6l  eh).  elles  sont.  (el  s6A'). 

25.  Et  vous  monsieur,  6tes  vous>..^m^ricain  ou  fran« 
gais?  (a  v<50  6t'v<»  zft-ma-f6-kln'  <»  Mfi-seh'). 

26.  Pourquoi  me  demandez-vous  cela?  (pc5br-k5^^ft'  mH 
dd-mftfi-da'  v<»  sft-lft'). 


Does  this  gentleman  speak  French?  Literally:  This  gentleman  speaks 
be  French? 

Ce  monsieur  parle-t-il  franfais? 

Is  Madam  B.  here?    Literally:  Madam  B.  b  she  here? 

Madame  6.  est-elle  ici? 

sThis  word  oui  is  pronounced  with  a  slight  w  sound. 

•Wesayin  English:  Are  you  a  Frenchman?  The  French  express  thli 
by  saying:  Are  you  French?  Etes-vous  fran^ads?  No,  I  am  an  Ameri- 
caA.     Non,  je  suis^am^ricain. 

6  fthOt;  0  note;  00  tOOm;  55  fOOt;  ft  b&t;  A  Arge. 
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27.  I  pnt  this  quefiiion,  because  yoa  speak  English  so 
well.  (Literally:  I  you  make  (fais)  this  question 
(cette  question'),  because  (parce  que)  you  speak 
BO  (si)  well  the  English  (Panglais*). 

28.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  but  my  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  I  speak  both  French  and  English 
fluently.  (Literally:  I  am  French,  but  (mais)  my 
mother  (ma  m^re')  was  (^tait)  English  (anglaise*) 
and  I  speak  French  and  English  fluently). 

29.  Is  French  a  difficult  laneruage?  (Literally:  The 
French  is  it  a  language  difficult*)  (une  langue  diffi- 
cile)? 

80.  I  was  bom  in  Paria  and  French  is  my  mother- 
tongue.  (Literally:  I  am*  bom  (n6)  in  (k)  Paris 
and  the*  French  is  my  language  maternal  (mater- 
nelle). 

81.  Is  the  French  pronunciation  very  difficult?  (Lit- 
erally: The  pronunciation  French  is  it  (=Bhe)  very 
difficult?) 


iWe  have  two  forms  In  French  for  this,  Yiz.t  oe  this,  for  the  masculine, 
ftnd  cette  this,  for  the  feminine. 

Nouns  ending  In  ion  are  feminine,  consequently  we  say  cette  question. 

*After  parler  the  definite  article  is  (generally)  npf  used  before  names 
of  languages,  as:  Je  parle  fran^ats,  I  speak  French.  Paries- vous^^n- 
glais?    Do  you  speak  English? 

But  with  an  adverb  as  bien,  well,  mal,  badly,  the  definite  article 
mttJi  be  used,  as:  Je  ne  parle  bien  le  fran9ais,  I  do  not  spesk  French 
well.     Vous  paries  si  bien  l*anglais,  you  speak  English  so  well. 

*W6  have  two  forms  for  my  {siHguiar\  namely  mon  for  the  masculine 
and  ma  for  the  feminine,  as:  mon  pire,  my  father;  ma  m&re;  my 
mother. 


ft  rftadom;  ft  far;  ft  shftpe;  6  mct^  €  there;  C  eve. 
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27.  Je  Tons  fais  cette*  question,  parce  que  voua  parlez 
Bi  bien  PanglaiB*.  (fa  B6t  k6-8te,^<i'  par-stl-ktl— 
86  be^JUi'  Iftfi.gleh'). 

28.  Je  suis  fran^^is,  mais  ma'  m&re  ^taitv^^nglaise*,  et 
je  x>arle  fran^ais  et  anglais  couranunent.  (m&-mair 
a-teh  t&6.glehz'). 


29.  Le  fran^is  est-il  une  langue  difficile'?   (tin  I&fi'dl* 
£e-ser). 

30.  Je  suis  n6*  &  Paris  et  le^  f  ran^ais  est  ma  langue  ma- 
teraelle.    (na— mft-t6r-n6l') . 


81.  La  prononciation  frangaise  est-elle  irha  difficile? 
(1ft  pro-n66-s6,^.s€^66'  a-tfil  treh  dl-fe-scl'). 


«The  feminine  of  adjectiTes  b  generally  formed  by  adding  6  to  tliA 
masculine,  as  anglais,  anglaise;  petit,  petite. 

•The  qualifying  adjective  is  generally  placed  afier  the  noun,  as:  une 
langue  difficile,  a  difficult  language;  votre^^habit  noir,  your  black  coat  (.« 
your  coat  black). 

For  full  rules  see  Part  X. 

•The  French  do  not  use  the  past  tense  in  connection  with  this  phrase, 
but  say:  Where  are  you  bom?  I  am  born  in  Paris.  Oil  6tes-vous  ne? 
Je  suis  n6  k  Paris. 

The  definite  article  is  very  generally  employed.  It  must  be  used  in 
French  before  all  nouns  employed  in  a  general  or  indefinite  sense,  as: 

I/horome,  man;  la  nature,  nature;  la  fortune,  fortune;  le  fran^ais  est 
ma  itfDgue  matcmcile,  French  is  my  mother  tongue. 
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82.  The  French  pronunciation  is  not  very  difficult,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  easy.  (Literally:  The 
pronunciation  French  is  not  very  diiOScult,  on  the 
contrary  (au  contraire)  it  (=she*)  is  very  easy  (ai- 
66e). 

83.  It  is  very  diflScult  for  me  to  pronounce  French 
phrases  correctly.  (Literally:  It  me  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  (de)  pronounce  correctly  (correctement*)  the 
phrases  French). 

84.  I  think  the  French  pronunciation  is  very  difficult. 
(Literally:  I  think  (je  pense)  that  (que)  the  pro- 
nunciation French  is  very  difficult). 

85.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  pronunciation  is 
much  more  difficult  than  ours.  (Literally:  On  the 
contrary,  the  pronunciation  English  is  much  (beau- 
coup)  more  difficult  than  tJie  ours  (que  la  nOtre). 

86  English  is  my  mother-tongue.  (Literally:  The 
English  is  my  language  maternal). 

87.  Were  you  born  in  New  York?  No  sir,  I  was  bom 
in  Chicago.  (Literally:  Are  you  bom  in  New 
York?    No  sir,  I  am  bom  in  Chicago). 


l£//^  must  be  used  in  this  connection  because  it  refers  to  la  prononcit« 
tion  which  in  French  is  feminine;  for  the  same  reason  the  adjective  au6£ 
is  used  in  the  feminine  form,  as  the  adjective  must  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  noun  it  qualifies. 

■The  usual  position  of  adverbs  is  immediately  after  the  veib^  it  the  verb 
stands  in  a  simple  tense,  as:  Vous  prononcez  tres  bien,  you  pronounca 
very  well.    Compare  the  above  phrase.     Other  rules  follow  later. 

A  rfindom;  &  fOr;  A  shape;  d  mttt;  ^  th&re;  e  Cvei 
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32.  La  prononciation  fran^ise  n'est  pas  trte  difficfle, 
an  contraire  elle^  est  trto>^^is6e.  (o  kd64rair^  A  a' 
treh  zfl-za'). 


33.  H  m'est  trfes  difficile  de  prononcer  correctemeni? 
les'  phrases  fran^aises.  (el  ma'-dA  pro-ndii-sa'  kd* 
rek-tu  mW  leh  frflz'  fr&fi-sehas'), 

84.  Je  pense  qne^  la  prononciation  frangaise  est  tr6i 
difficile,     (zhd  p&As). 

35.  An  contraire,  la  prononciation  anglaise  est  bean* 
conp  plus  difficile  qne^  la  nOtre.   (bo.k<K>  plU-notr'), 


86.  L*anglais  est  ma  langue  matemelle. 

87.  Etes-Yous  n6  h  New  York?    Non  monsieur,  je  suis 
n6  &  Chicaga 


sWe  have  three  formt  for  the  English  the^  viz:  le  for  th*  masculine,  Ift 
for  the  feminine  and  lea  for  the  plural  of  both  genders.  See  Definite 
Article,  Part  X.     Compare  also  Note  i. 

^Qm€  means  also  that  (conjunction). 

s  T^an  after  an  adjective  used  in  the  comparative  is  generally  rendercA 
bj  qut*    Compare  above  phrase. 

6  shot;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  00  fOOt;  Xi  b&t;  a  Orge; 


w 
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88-  The  Frencli  pronunciation  is  mucli  easier  tlian 
yours.  We  havo  definite  rules  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion.  (Literally:  The  pronunciation  French  is 
much  more  easy  than  the  youi-s  (la  vOtre).  We 
have  (nouSw&vons)  some  (des')  rules  definites 
(r^les  dSfinies)  for  the  pronunciation). 


I  have, 
tfaou  hast, 
he  has  (it  has), 
she  has. 


AVFIBMATIVE: 

we  have, 
you  have, 
they  have  (mas), 
they  have  (fern). 


I  have  not. 
thou  hast  not 
he  has  not. 
she  has  not 


VEQATrVB: 

we  have  not. 
you  have  not. 
they  have  not  (mas.). 
••        "      **    (fem.). 


QUESTION: 

have  I? 
hast  thou? 
has  he? 
has  she? 
have  we? 
have  you? 
Vavethey  (mas.)? 
••      ••    (fem.)? 


NEGATIVE  question: 

have  I  not? 
hast  thou  not? 
has  he  not? 
has  she  not? 
have  we  not? 
have  you  not? 
have  they  not  (mas.)? 
"      *«       **    (fem.)? 


iln  English  we  can  say  either:  We  have  definite  rules,  on  We  have 
JMM  definite  rules.  In  French  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  or  an/  mosl 
always  be  expressed. 

It  b  to  be  rendered  by  du  (for  the  masculine  singular);  by  de  la  (for 
*^  feminine  singular)  and  by  des  (for  the  plural  of  both  gender^.    Aat 


iiindoni  IfAn  AahApe;  « 
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88.  La  prononciation  frangaise  est  beauconp  plus^^jii- 
B6e  que  la  vOtre.  Nous^^^voius  dos^  r^les  d6finies 
pour  la  prononciation.  (pitl  za-za'  kd  1&  votr* — n<X> 
Bft.v6A'  deh  reh'-gl'  da-fs-na'). 


A7FIBHATIVB: 


fai  (zha). 

nous  avons  (n(5&  zft-vW), 

tu  as  (tfl  &). 

vous  avez  (vOb  zft-va'). 

il  a  (01  ft). 

lis  ont  (el  zOA'). 

elle  a  (Cl  ft). 

dies  ont  (Cl  zOfi')* 

IIEQATIVB: 

Je  n'ai  pas. 

nous  n^avons  pas^ 

tu  n^as  pas. 

vous  n'avez  pas. 

il  n'a  pas. 

lis  n'ont  pas. 

cUe  n^a  pas. 

elles  n'ont  pas. 

QUBSTIONt 

NBOATIVE  QUESTIONt 

ai-je? 

n'ai-je  pas? 

as-tu? 

n^as-tu  pas? 

a-t-il? 

n'a-t-il  pas? 

a-t-eUe? 

n'a-t-elle  pas? 

avons-nous? 

n'avons-nous  pas? 

avez-Yous? 

n'avez-vous  pas? 

ont-ils? 

n*ont-il8  pas? 

ont-elles? 

n'ont-elles  pas? 

Give  me  bread  {^  tome  bread).                      Donnez-moi  du  pain. 

He  is  drinking  beer  [or  lome  beer).                 11  boit  de  la  biere. 

Have  you  rules  (or  any  rules)? 

ATex-votts  des  riglcs? 

Bring  me  tome  towels. 

Apportez-moi  dasservietw^ 

d  shdt;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  55  f55t;  tk  b&t;  a  iUci. 
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CONJUGATION    OF   THE    PRESENT 
TENSE. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


To  Fronounee. 

AFFIItMATITS;  KEGATITB: 

I  pronounce.  I  do  not  pronounce, 

thou  pronouncesL  thou  doest  not  pronouncet 

ho  pronounces.  he  does  not  pronounce, 

we  pronounce.  we  do  not  pronounce, 

you  pronounce.  you  do  not  pronounce, 

they  pronounce.  they  do  not  pronounce. 

QUESTION:  NEGATIVE  QUESTION: 

Do  I  pronounce?  Do  I  not  pronounce? 

doest  thou  pronounce?  doest  thou  not  pronounce? 

does  he  pronounce?  does  he  not  pronounce? 

do  we  pronounce?  do  we  not  pronounce? 

do  you  pronounce?  do  you  not  pronounce? 

do  they  pronounce?  do  they  not  pronounce? 


iVerbs  of  the  first  conjugttlon  end  In  er  !n  the  infinitive,  m  par!^,  to 
■peak;  donn/r,  to  give;  trouv^  to  find;  achet/r,  to  buy;  arriv<r,  to  Arrive. 

The  infinitive  is  the  ground  form  of  the  verb,  on  wluch  its  conjugaiioo 
depends. 

£r  is  called  the  ending. 

By  striking  of!  the  er  we  g«t  the  root  or  stem  of  the  verb. 

Thus/fir/is  thestem  of  the  verb  parler;  arriv  the  stem  cf  airivcr; 
frononc  the  stem  of  prononcer. 

The  stem  remains  unaltered  in  all  regular  verbs. 

To  the  stem  various  terminations  are  added,  by  which  persons,  tenses 
and  moods  are  distinguished,  and  which  are  common  to  all  verbs  o'  ^e 
tame  conjugation. 

i  iladoro;  ft  fftr;  ft  shApe;  8  iii6t;  <  th(re;  9  eve; 
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CONJUGATION    OF    THE    PRESENT 
TENSE. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION.* 


Prononc-er. 


ATFIBMJITIVS: 

j«  prononc-e. 
tu  prononc-es. 
il  prononc-e. 
nous  pronon^-onfi*.' 
vons  prononc-ee. 
ils  prononc-e7iJ. 

QUESTION:* 

est-ce  qae  je  prononce*? 
prononces-tu? 
prononc<^t-il? 
pronon^^ons-nous  ? 
prononces-y  OU8  ? 
prononc6n/-ils? 


KEOATIVBr^ 

je  ne  prononce  pas. 
ta  no  prononces  pas. 
il  ne  prononce  pas, 
nous  ne  pronon^ons  pas. 
Toas  ne  prononce^  pas. 
ils  ne  prononceiif  pas. 

KEOATIVB  QUESTIOK: 

est-ce  qae  je  ne  prononca 
[pas? 
ne  prononcea-tn  pas? 
ne  prononce-t-il  pas? 
nepronon(ons-nous  pas? 
ne  prononc62r-yous  pas? 
ne  prononcenf-ils  pas? 


In  the 

•re  add 


e  present  tense  of  the  first  conjugation  the  following  terminatloM 
edi 


h      ■ 
ta 

a 

nous  • 

YOUS  • 

Us 


-ens 


•cnt 


The  endings  of  the  whole  singular  and  of  the  third  perK>n  plural  are 
mofer  pronounced.  They  therefore  invariably  sound  like  the  stem  of  all 
fegular  verbs. 

{Stefooi  notes  on  the  following  pages,) 

0  ibdti  0  note;  00  rOOm;  56  fOOt;  &  b&t;  A  Arge. 
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Tlie  Rosenthal  Method. 

THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

To  Think. 


AFFIBMATIVB: 
I  think, 
thou  thinkest, 
he  thinks. 
we  think, 
you  think, 
they  think, 

QUESTION; 

Do  I  think? 
doest  thou  think? 
does  he  think? 
do  we  think? 
do  you  think? 
do  they  think? 


NBCATIVB: 
I  do  not  think, 
thou  doest  not  think, 
he  does  not  think, 
we  do  not  think, 
you  do  not  think, 
they  do  not  think. 

NBGATIVE  QUESTION: 

Do  I  not  not  think? 
doest  thou  not  think? 
does  he  not  think? 
do  we  not  think? 
do  you  not  think? 
do  they  not  think? 


1.  Will  you  please  pronounce  this  word  forme?  (Lit* 
erally:  Will  you  please  (veuillez')  pronounce  this 
word  (ce  mot)  for  me  (pour  moi*)? 

2.  Will  you  please  pronounce  it  once  more?  (Liter- 
ally: Will  you  please  it  pronounce  yet  (encore)  one 
time  (une  fois). 


>In  verbs  ending  in  cer,  as  prononcer,  commencer,  placer,  a  cedilla 
must  be  placed  under  the  c,  whenever  this  letter  is  followed  by  a  or  o,  ast 
nous  pronon9on8,  nous  commen9ons,  nous  pla^ons. 

tin  the  negative  and  interrogative  forms  the  English  auxiliary  /«  i^  can 
not  be  expressed. 

?This  form  with  «/-r^-/«^  is  al  «vays  used  instead  of  the  obsolete  p.t>- 
Donce-je?  Literally  it  means:  is  that  I  pronounce?  It  is  sounded  eht- 
kUzh'  prO-nods*. 


4  random;  A  f&r;  ft  fbape;  h  mOt;  I  thfire;  e  evci 
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THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Fens-er. 


affibmatiyb: 
fe  pense. 
tu  pens-es. 
il  x)eiis-e. 
QouB  pens-on^. 
?oQ8  pens-e^r. 
ils  pens-enf. 

QUESTION: 

est-ce  que  je  pens^f 

penses-tn? 

pense-t-il? 

pensa9»-noi2s? 

penee^r-vouB? 

pensen^-ils? 


KBQATIYSS 

je  ne  pensa  pas. 
tu  ne  penses  paa 
il  ne  pense  pas. 
nous  ne  pensons  pas. 
vous  ne  pensez  pas. 
lis  ne  pens^n/pas. 

NEGATIVB  QUESTIOIf : 

est-ce  que  je  ne  x>en8epasV 
ne  penses-tu  pas? 
ne  pense-t-il  pas? 
ne  penson^-nous  pas? 
ne  pense^r-vous  pas? 
ne  pense^tf-ils  pas? 


1.  Veuillez*  prononcer  ce  mol  pour  moi*.(yii-}eli-mo). 


2.  Veuillez  le  prononcer  encorejine  fois.    (Aii-kor'  On 


«The  -t-  if  inserted  for  euphony;  as:  11  a,  he  has;a-t-i1?hashe?parlet-il? 
does  he  speak?  arrive- t-il?  does  he  arrive?  trouve-t-il?  does  he  find? 

^VeuHIez  means  will  you  please.     It  is  followed  by  the  infinitive. 

•We  have  two  words  signifying  me,  viz:  ma  and  moL  The  former  wu 
is  placed  before  the  verb,  as:  Veuillez  me  dire,  will  you  please  tell  me. 

khxx  prepositions  moi  roust  be  used,  as:  Venez^avec  moi,  come  with 
me  n  parle  de  moi,  he  is  talking  aboat  me.  Prononces  ce  mot  poor 
moi,  pronounce  this  word  for  me. 


6  ih6t;  0  note;  00  lOOm;  00  fOOt;  &  b&t;  A  Orgs. 
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3.  How  is  this  word  pronounced?  (Literally  How 
this  word  pronounces  it  itself  (se  prononce-t-il)? 

4.  I  cannot  pronounce  this  word ;  will  you  please  repeat 
it  (le  r6p6ter)  once  more? 

5.  Do  you  know  now  how  this  word  is  pronounced? 
(Literally:  Know  you  (savez-vous)  now  how  this 
word  itself  pronounces)  ? 

6.  Yes,  now  I  know  how  it  is  pronounced.  (Literally: 
Yes,  now  I  know  (je  sais)  how  it  to  pronounce). 

7.  Can  you  understand  French?  (Literally:  Under- 
stand you  (comprenez-vous)  the  French*)? 

8.  I  can  understand  it  slightly.  (Literally:  I  it  un- 
derstand  (je  le  comprends')  a  little  (un  peu). 

9.  Can  you  understand  me  when  I  speak  French? 
(Literally:  Me  understand  you  when  I  you  speak 
French)? 

10.  I  can  understand  you  when  you  speak  slowly  and 
distinctly.  (Literally:  I  you  understand  when  you 
speak  slowly  (lentement)  and  distinctly  (distincte- 
ment). 

11.  Can  you  understand  me  when  I  speak  fast?  (Lit- 
erally: Me  understand  you  when  I  speak  fast  (vite)  ? 

12.  No  sir,  I  cannot  understand  you  when  you  speak 
so  (si)  fast. 


11  know,  Je  sais  belongs  to  the  irregu] 

ar  verbs.    The  present  tense  il 

conjugated  thus: 

jesais. 

I  know. 

tu  sa!s. 

thou  knowest. 

il  sait. 

he  knows. 

nous  Savons. 

we  know. 

vous  savez. 

you  know. 

ils  savent. 

they  know. 

•The  definite  article  before  namcj 

\  of  languages  is  used  with  all  verbt. 

er  :cpt  parler,  where  it  is  employed 

only 

when  used  with  an  adverb,  as: 

A  random;  &  far;  a  shflpe;  Q  mOt'  6  thdrc;  e  Cve; 
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8.  Comment  ce  mot  se  prononce-t-il?    (kd-mftfi')« 

4.  Je  ne  penx  pas  prononcer  ce  mot;  renlllez  le  r6p6« 
ter  encore  une  fois.    (ra-x)a-ta'). 

6.  Savez-vons^  maintenant  comment  ce  mot  se  pro- 
nonce?    (sft-va' — ml6-til-nftA'). 

6.  Oui,  maintenant  je  sais  comment  le  prononcer. 

7.  Comprenez-vous  le*  frangais?    (k6fi-prtt-na'). 

8.  Je  lecomprends',^unpen.(zhflr  k6fi-prftfi'  ziifi  pt\). 

9.  Me  comprenez-vous  quand  je  voos  parle  frangais? 


10.  Je  vons  comprends  quand  rous  parlez  lentement 
et  distinctement.   (la^-t'm&fi  dl8-tlA-t'mft6'). 


11.  Me  comprenez-vous  quand  je  pane  vite?    (v6t). 

12.  Non  monsieur,  je  ne  peux  -pas  vous  comprendre 
quand  vous  parlez  si  vite.    (sG). 

Comprencz-vous  le  fran^ats?  Do  you  understand  French?  Je  ne  parle 
pas  bien  U  fran^ais,  I  do  not  speak  French  well.  But  without  an  adverbi, 
Parlez-vous^^allemand?    Do  you  speak  German?  < 

*The  present  tense  of  comprendre,  to  understand  is  conjugated! 

)e  comprends.  I  understand. 

tu  comprends.  thou  understandst 

fl  comprend.  he  understands. 

nous  comprenons.  we  understand. 

▼ous  comprenez.  you  understand. 

lis  comprennent.  they  understand. 

6  shot;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  65  f65t;  &  btit;  A  &rge. 
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13.  Will  you  please  speak  slowly  and  distinctly.  I  am 
an  American  and  cannot  understand  you  when  you 
speak  so  rapidly  (rapidement). 

14.  Will  you  please  repeat  (r6p6ter)  this  phrase  (cette 
phrase)  once  more?  I  cannot  understand  you  when 
you  speak  so  quickly. 

15.  Do  you  understand  me  now?  (Literally:  Me  un- 
derstand you  now  (maintenant)  ? 

16  Yes,  now  I  understand  you  perfectly.  (Literally: 
Yes,  now  I  you  understand  perfectly (parfaitement). 

17.  What  do  you  say?  (Literally:  What  say  you  (dites- 
vous*)? 

18.  What  does  he  say?  (Literally:  What  says  he 
(dit-il)? 

19.  What  does  this  man  say?  (Literally:  What  says 
this  man  (cet,^homme)? 

20.  Do  you  understand  what  this  man  says?  No,  I 
don't  understand  him.  (Literally:  Understand 
you  what  (ce  que)  says  this  man?  No,  I  not  him 
understand  not). 

21.  Do  you  understand  every  thing  I  say?  (Literally: 
Understand  you  all  (tout)  what  I  say)? 

22.  Yes,  I  can  understand  every  thing  you  say,  if  you 
speak  slowly  and  distinctly.  (Literally:  Yes,  I  can 
understand  all  what  you  say  if  (si)  you  speak 
slowly  and  distinctly). 

iThe  present  tense  of  the  irregular  verb  dire,  to  say,  to  tell  is  conj» 
gated  thus: 

je  dis,  I  tell. 

tu  dis,  thou  tellst. 

il  dit,  he  tells, 

nous  disons,  we  teU. 

Tous  dites,  you  tell, 

ils  disent,  they  tell. 

ft  r&ndom;  ft  fftr;  ft  shftpe;  Q  mSt;  6  th^re;  e  eve; 
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13.  Veuillez  parler  lentement  ct  diBtlnctement.  Je 
Bois^^m^ricain  et  je  ne  peux  peus  vous  comprendro 
quand  vous  parlez  si  rapidemeni     (r&-pe.d'-m&A')« 

14.  Veuillez  r^p6ter  cette  phrase  encor^^ne  fois.  Je 
ne  vous  comprends  pas  quand  vous  parlez  si  vite. 

15.  Me  comprenez-Tous  maintcnant? 

16.  Oui,  maintenant  Je  vous  comprends  parfaitement. 

(par-fait'-mftfi'). 

17.  Que  dites-vous*?  (kfl  d6t'.v(»), 

18.  Que  diUl?    (de-ier). 

19.  Que  dit  cet^homme*?    (ztl-t6m'). 

20.  Comprenez-vous  ce  que*  dit  cet^omme?  Non, 
je  ne  le  comprends  pas. 


21.  Comprenez-Yous  tout  ce  que  je  dis?  (toos'-ktlzh' 
de). 

22.  Qui,  je  peux  comprendre  tout  ce  que  vous  dites  si 
vous  parlez  lentement  et  distinctement.  (toosk* 
voo  det  36). 


tfiefore  noasculine  nouns  beginning  with  t  vowel  or  lilcnt  h  the  French 
use  cet.  as:  cel^^ami,  lhi<  friend,  cet^homme,  ihis  man. 

We  have  therefore  three  forms  for  our  demonstrative  pronoun  this,  vix.i 
ce,  cet  and  cette,  used  as  follows: 

ce  (masculine),  as:  ce  monsieur,  this  gentleman, 
cet  (mascuhne),  as:  cct^ami,  this  friend;  cet^_^hommc,  this  man. 
cette  (feminine),  as;  cette  dame,  this  lady. 
'What  (it  not  used  in   a  question)  is  expressed   by  ce   que.     ()l>serve 
that  the  relative  pronoun  must  always  be  expressed  in  French.     In  Eng- 
lish we  frequently  omit  it.     This  can  never  be  done  in  French. 

d  fth6l;  0  DOte;  00  rOOm;  55  f55t;  ti  but;  A  drge. 
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23.  I  don't  nndGrstand  this  word;  will  you  please  re. 
peat  it  once  more?  ^.^  ^^^    '^  '^  , 

24.  Do  you  understand  it  now?  Tee,  now  I  under- 
stand it,  (Literally:  It  understand  you  now? 
Yes,  now  I  it  understand).  "-  •    ^V 

25.  What  docs  this  word  mean?    (Literally:    What 


means  (siijnifie*)  this  word)? 


^' 


A^ 


26.  What  is  the  moaning  of  this  word  In  English? 
(Literally:  What  means  this  word  in  (en)  Eng« 
lish)? 

27.  What  does  this  mean?  (Literally:  What  means 
this(cela)?  -^--^ 

28.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  once  more.  I  don't 
understand  what  that  means.  r 

29.  Explain  this  word,  pray.  (Literally:  Explain  (ex- 
pliquez')  this  word  if  it  you  pleases  (s'il  vous 
plait). 

80.  Will  you  please  explain  this  word  once  more  to  me? 
(Literally:  Will  you  please  me  explain  this  word 
once  more)? 

31.  Do  you  know  now  what  this  word  means  in  Eng- 
lish? (Literally:  Know  you  now  what  (  ce  que) 
this  word  signifies  in  English)? 

32.  Yes,  now  I  know  the  meaning  of  this  word.  (Liter- 
ally: Yes,  now  I  know  what  this  word  signifies). 

33.  Will  you  please  explain  this  French  phrase  to  me; 
I  dont  know  what  it  signifies  in  English.  (Liter- 
ally :  Will  you  please  me  explain  this  phrase  French^ 
I  not  know  not  what  she  signifies  in  English). 


iWiih  que  the  simple  form  can  be  used  !n  questions.  (Compare  note 
page  62).     As:  Que  dit  ce  monsieur?    What  docs  this  gentleman  say? 

The  same  is  the  case  vilh  oil,  where.  As:  Oil  demeurent  ces  dames? 
Where  do  these  ladies  live? 

(k  r&ndom*,  ft  fiir;  ft  shflpe;  &  mdt;  €  th6re;  GGve; 
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23.  Je  ne  comprends  pas  ce  mot;  veuiUez  le  r^p^ter 

encoreune  fois. 
21.  Le  comprenoz-vous  mainteoant?    Oui,  maintenant 

je  lo  comprends, 

25.  Que  Bigmfie*  ce  mot?    (s!n-ye-fe'). 

26.  Qao  signifie  ce  mot^^en^anglais?     (mo-tafi-nftii- 
gleh). 

27.  Qae  signifie  celat 

28.  Veuillez  r6p6ter  cela  encoreune  fois.    Je  ne  com- 
prends pas  ce  que  cela  signifie. 

29.  Expliquez'  ce  mot,  sUl  vous  plait.     (6ks-pIe.ka'-B6l 
v<»  pl6h'). 

80.  TeaiUez  m'ezpliqner  ce  mot^encorenne  foia. 


SI.  Savez-yons  maintenant  ce    que  ce    mot  signifie 
en^^nglais? 

82.  Ouiy  maintenant  je  sais  ce  que  ce  mot  signifie. 

83.  Veuillez  m'expliquer  cette  phrase  frangaise;  je  ne 
sais  pas  ce  qu'elle  signifie  en^^nglais. 


tExpliquez  is  the  imperative  of  expliquer,  to  explain.  Thus  we  say: 
Parlcz  lentement  s'il  vous  plait,  speak  slowly  if  you  please.  Prononcci 
ce  mot  pour  moi,  pronounce  this  word  for  me.     Kepetez  cela,  ispeat  that. 

6sh5t;  0  note;  CO  rOOm;  55  f55t;  ti  but;  (L  Qrge. 
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84.  Do  yon  understand  the  meaning  of  ILlj  phrase  nowf 
(Literally:  Understand  you  now  what  this  phrase 
signifies)? 

35.  Yes,  now  I  know  what  this  phrase  means  and  can 
say  it  m  French  and  English.  (Literally:  Yes, 
now  I  know  what  this  phrase  means  and  I  can  her^ 
say  in  French  and  in  English). 

86.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  "dire  encore"?  No, 
I  don't.  (Literally;  Know  you  what  "dire  encore'* 
signifies?    No,  I  not  it  know  not). 

87.  "Dire  encore"  means  to  repeat.  I  can  say: 
"Will  you  please  rei)eat  that"  or  "Will  you  x^l^^^so 
say  it  again."  Both  phrases  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. (Literally:  "Dire  encore"  signifies  to  say 
again.  I  can  say:  **Will  you  please  re- 
peat  that"  or  "Will  you  please  it  say  again  (encore). 
These  (ces)  two  phrases  signify  the  same  thing  (la 
m6me  chose). 

88.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  pronounce  all  these  phrases 
correctly.  I  think  the  French  pronunciation  ia 
very  difficult.  (Literally:  It  me  is  very  difficult  to 
pronounce  correctly  all  these  phrases  (toutes  ces 
phrases).  I  think  that  the  pronunciation  French 
is  very  (bien)  difficult). 

89.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  pronunciation  is  very 
easy. 

40.  French  words  are  pronounced  in  accordance  with 
definite  rules.  (Literally:  The  words  French  them- 
selves  (se)  pronounce  following  (suivant)  some 
(des)  rules  definite). 


tj^,  because  it  refers  to  the  feminine  word  cette  phrase. 

■No,  I  don't,  must  be  given  by  the  repetition  of  the  full  phrase. 

ft  r&ndom;  21  far;  a  shape;  6  mSt;  €  IhSre;  6  Cve; 
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84.  Oomprenes-TOiis  maintenant  ce  que  oette  phiafle 
sigpiifie? 

85.  Oai,  maintenant  je  sals  ce  qne  cette  phrase  signifie 
et  je  peox  la^  dir^n  fransaiset  en.,.^nglai8.    (der). 


88.  Sayez-yona  ce  qne  '^dir^ncore''  aignifie?  Non,  je 
ne  le  aais  paa*. 

87.  "Direencore''  signifie  r^p^ter.  Je  penxdire:"Veml- 
lez  r6p4ter  cela"  ou  "Veuillez  le  dir^ncore."  Ces* 
denx  phrases  signifient  la  mdme  chose,  (seh  dft 
frass"  sln-ye-fr  1&  md'-m'  shoz"). 


88.  n  m*est  trte  difficile  de  prononcer  correctement 
tontes  ces  phrases.  Je  pense  que  la  prononciation 
irangaise  est  bien  difficile,    (tdbf ). 


89.  An  oontraire,  la  prononciation  frangaise   est   trte 

&cile. 
40.  Les  mots  frangais  se  prononcent  soivant  dea  regies 

difinies.  (slC^6-yU0« 


sTIm  plmal  of  ee,  oet  and  cette  b  ces,  both  for  the  mascnnne  and  fen 


d  shdt;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  00  fOOt;  &  bat;  A  ti^ 
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In  a  Store. 

1.  What  do  yon  want  to  do  in  this  store?  I  want  to 
bny  something.  (Literally:  What  will  yon  do  in 
(dans)  this  store  (ce  magasin)?  I  want  to  buy 
(acheter)  something  (quelque  chose). 

2.  What  do  you  want  to  buy?  I  wish  to  purchase  a 
hat.  (Literally:  What  will  you  buy?  I  wish 
(je  d6sire^)  to  buy  a  hat  (un'  chapeau). 

8.  Pray  accompany  me.  I  want  to  buy  a  hat  and  I 
don't  speak  French  well  enough.  (Literally:  Will 
you  please  me  accompany  (m'accompagner).  I 
want  to  buy  a  hat  and  I  not  speak  not  enough 
(assez)  well  the  French) 
4.  Good  morning*  Sir.  My  friend  would  like  to  buy 
a  hat.  (Literally:  Good  day  (bonjour),  Sir.  My 
friend  (mon^^^mi)  would  like  (voudrait)  to  buy  a 
hat). 

I  should  like. 

thou  wouldst  like. 

he  would  like, 

we  should  like. 

you  would  like. 

they  would  like. 

6.  Do  you  wish  a  high  hat  or  a  round  one?  (Liter- 
ally:  Desire  you  a  hat  high  (haut)  or  (ou)  a  hat 
round  (rond)? 

6.  I  want  a  round  hat.  (Literally;  I  want  a  hat 
round). 


iD^sirer,  to  wish,  to  desire. 

tpor  the  indefinite  article  we  have  two  fanu,  vit.s  mi«  t  (for  mascu- 
line nouns)  and  une,  a  ^for  feminine  nouns).  As:  un  chapeau,  a  hat; 
•ne  paire,  a  pair.     Un  irhn,  a  brother;  une  soeur,  a  sister. 

i  ribdom;  ft  fftr;  ft  ihftpe;  «  afit;  €  th^re;  e  eve; 
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(dfifi  zGdi  mft-gft-zifiO* 
!•  Que  Yonlez-Yons  faire  dans  ce  magasint  Je  yeaz.^ 
acheter   qnelque  chcMse.    (zhil  rd  zfisH-ta' kdl-kll 
ahoz'). 

2.  Quo  vonlez-voTUk^clieter?— Je  d^ure*  acHete^jm* 
chapeaiu    (da-z€r'-(l6  8h&-p6'). 

8.  YeaiUez  m'accompagner.  Je  yenXwacheterjixi 
chapean  et  je  ne  parle  paa..^^^ia8ez  bien  le  frangaia 
(m&-k66-p&n-ya'-p&  z&-Beh'). 


4.  Bonjour*,  monsieur.  Mon^^ami  voudrait^^cheter 
un  chapeau.  (b6fi-zh<5Dr'— m6A  n&-m6'  vOD-dreh* 
tfish-ta'). 

je  Youdrais  (zhil  T<3&-dreli). 
tu  youdrais  (tn  v<5C)-dreh). 
il  youdrait  (6l  vOO-dreh). 
nous  youdrions  (n<K>  y<K>  dr6-yoA). 
yous  youdriez  (v<»  ydO-drC-ya). 
lis  youdraient  (6l  y(5C>-  dreb). 

6.  D^irez-youa^un  cbapeau  haut  ou  un  chapean 
rond?    (0  <3&  iUi  sbft-po'  rofi). 

6.  Je  desire  un  cbapeau  rond. 


^'VitczxiikOi^y  good  morning  or  good  afternoon  In  French,  hat  «!• 
trmys  salute  each  other  with  bon  jour,  good  day  (frequently  written  in  on« 
word).    Good  evening,  bon  soir. 

dihOt;  0  note;  00  rOOm,  M  f66t;  Xk  bCit;  ft  Cbrge. 
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CABDINAL  NTJMBEBS. 

NOMBBES  CABOINAUX. 


Un, 

ufi, 

1 

Dix-neuf, 

dSz-niiP, 

19 

Deux, 

da, 

2 

Vingt, 

viA, 

20 

Trois, 

trd^', 

3 

Vingt._.et  un, 

,  viA-ta-un', 

21 

Quatre, 

kft-tr', 

4 

Vingt-deux, 

vifit-dft', 

22 

Cinq/ 

sifik', 

5 

Vingt-trois, 

vifi-treJ^a', 

23 

Six,* 

bCs, 

6 

Vingt-quatre, 

vifi-ka-tr'. 

24 

Sept,» 

set, 

7 

Vingt-cinq, 

vifi-sink'. 

25 

Huit,« 

ti^et'. 

8 

Vingt-six, 

vifi-868'. 

26 

Neuf,» 

ntif, 

9 

Vingt-sept, 

vifi-sgt'. 

27 

Dix,* 

dSs', 

10 

Vingt-huit, 

vifi-tu^et'. 

28 

Onze, 

ofiz'. 

11 

Vingt-neuf, 

viA-nilf, 

29 

Douze, 

d(3bi,', 

12 

Trente, 

traA'-t', 

30 

Treize, 

trfiz', 

13 

Trente._.et  un 

,trafi-ta-un', 

31 

Quatorze, 

kft-torz,. 

14 

Trente-deux,, 

trafit-dd', 

32 

Quinze, 

kiftz', 

15 

Quarante, 

kft-ra6'.t\ 

40 

Seize, 

eehz', 

16 

Quarante^^et 

un,* 

41 

Dix-sept, 

ds-set', 

17 

Quarante-deux,  etc.. 

42 

Dix^huil 

t,  de-zQ^et 

',18 

iCinq  is  pronounced  sidk,  when  alone,  or  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  (<?r  silent  h).  Otherwise,  sid.  Cinq^^heures,  sid-kiir,  five 
o'clock.      Cinq  minutes— sid  mC-niit\  five  minutes. 

•Six  and  dix  are  pronounced  sSs  and  dCs,  when  alone,  sCz  and  dCz 
when  before  a  vowel  (or  silent  h),  and  sO  and  dC  before  a  consonant  (or  h 
aspirate).  Six  heures—sC-zCir',  six  o'clock.  Six  minutes_se  me*niit\ 
six  roznutes. 

<Sfpt,  huit,  and  neuf  before  a  consonant  are  generally  pronounced  sSh* 
fl^^e,  utl.     Thus:  Sept  jours— sdh  zhOOr,  seven  days. 


ft  rftndom;  ft  fftr;  ft  shape;  6  mdt,  t  th£re;  e  eve; 
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CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 

NOMJBES  CABDINAirX. 


CSnqnante,  sifi-kafi'-t',  50 

Cinquante,^et  un,* 

Soixante,  Bo^ft-saii't',  60 

Soixante_et  un,* 

Soixante-dix,* 

Soixante  et  onze/ 

Soixante-douze, 

Soixante-treize, 

Soixante-quatorze, 

Soixante-quinze, 

Soixante-seize, 

Soixante-dix-sept, 

Soixante-dix-liuit, 

Roixante-dix-ncuf," 

Quatre-vingt, 

Quatre- vingt-un,' 


,50 

Quatre-vingt-dix, 

90 

51 

Quatre-vingt-onze, 

91 

,60 

Quatre-vingt-douze, 

92 

61 

Quatre-vingt-trcize, 

93 

70 

Quatre-vingt-quatorze, 

94 

71 

Quatre-vingt-quinze, 

95 

72 

Quatre-vingt-seize, 

96 

73 

Quatre-vingt-dix-sept, 

97 

74 

Quatre-vingt-dix-huit, 

98 

75 

Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf, 

99 

76 

Cent  saft, 

100 

77 

Cent  un,  safit  ufi, 

101 

78 

Mille,  mel,  A  thousand. 

79 

Un  million,  m6-l6,^ofi'. 

80 

[a  million. 

81 

Un  milliard,  me-le>_.ar', 

[a  billion. 

iKa-rad-iff-uA';  Sid-kaA-tfl-uA',  S5^-5aA-ta-uA'.  The  t  of  the  con- 
junction et  is  never  carried  forward. 

»S6^a-saAt-des;  S5^a-san-ta-oAz';  s6^-saAt-d00z*;  .  .  .  Ki-irli- 
vin ' ;  KiX-trCi-viA-uA ' ;  KS-trii-viA  oAz*. 

•As  will  have  been  observed,  the  French  count  from  60  to  lOO  in  two 
series  of  twenty  each,  instead  of  four  series  of  ten.  Thus  they  say,  six/y- 
nine,  sixly-itn,  sixty-eleven^  sixty-twelve ....  sixty-nineteen,  eighty;  and 
eighty-nine,  eighty-ten,  eighty-eleven. . ,,  eighty -nineteen,  hundred. 

TSome  say  also,  soixante^^onze  (so^^a-saA-toAz*). 

•After  eighty  the  word  et  is  dropped  from  before  un.  Thus,  quatre* 
▼ingt-un,  not  ^-/un;  quatre-vingt-onze,  not^/onze;  cent  un,  not  et  en. 


6  shOt;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  50  fdOt;  (i  b&t;  ft  drge. 
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7.  What  number  do  you  wear?  (Literally:  Wliat 
number  (quel  num6ro)  wear  you  (portez-vous)? 

8.  I  wear  number  seven.  (Literally:  I  wear  the 
number  seven  (sept'). 

9  I  would  also  like  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves.  (Liter- 
ally: I  would  like  also  (aussi)  to  buy  a  pair  (une 
paire)  of  gloves  (de  gants). 

10.  What  kind  of  gloves  do  you  wear? — Kid  gloves. — 
(Literally:  What  kind  (quelle  sorte)  of  gloves  wear 
you? — Some  (des)  gloves  of  kid  (chevreau). 

11.  And  what  number  do  you  wear? — ^Number  six. 
(^ Literally:  And  what  number  wear  you? — Number 
six). 

12.  Do  these  gloves  fit? — Yes,  these  gloves  fit  me  very 
well.  (Literally:  These  gloves  you  go  they  (vont- 
ils')? — Yes,  these  gloves  me  go  very  well), 

I  go.  we  go. 

thou  goest.  you  go. 

he  goes.  they  go. 

13.  And  how  does  this  hat  fit? — It  fits  all  right.  (Liter- 
ally:  And  how  (comment)  you  goes  this  hat? — It 
me  goes  very  well). 


iThe  numerals  are  most  important  and  ought  to  be  mastered  at  once. 
They  are  very  difficult,  but  the  pupil  must  learn  them  so  thoroughly  that 
he  can  give  any  number  at  once  and  without  hesitation.  See  pages 
84  and  85  and  Part  X. 

«Je  vais  etc.  is  the  present  tense  of  the  irregular  verb  a//fr,  to  go.  Pu- 
pils generally  experience  great  difficulties  in  mastering  this  verb.  The 
conjugation  of  the  present  tense  resembles  that  of  avoir,  to  have.  When 
the  two  verbs  are  learned  together  all  difficulties  vanish.  The  student 
ought  therefore  to  learn  the  two  verbs  as  per  following  table: 


A  r&ndom;  ft  fftr;  &  ihflpe;  S  met;  k  th6re;  e  Gve. 
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7.  Quel  nmnfiro  portez-Tous?    (kdl  nH-mfl-ro'  pdr-ta'« 

Y6b). 

8.  Je  porte  le  nmngro  sept'. 

9.  Je    vondraifik^^ufifii  acbeter  nne  paire  de  ganta 
(vC0-dreh-z6-6€ — fin*  pair'  dii  gafi'). 

10.  Quelle  sorte  de  gants  portez-vons? — Des  ganta  de 
cheyreaa.  ^  (kel  B6rt'  ahd-vro'), 

11.  Et  quel  num6ro  portez-vous? — Num^ro  six.  {bGb). 


18.  Gee  gants  yous  vont-ila'? — Oui,  ces  gants  me  vont 
trte  bien.    (y<K>  v6fi-tel). 

je  yais  (zhft  veb).  nous^^Uons  (n6b  zft-lofi')« 

tu  vas  (ttt  v&).  vous..^llez  (v<3D  z&-la'). 

il  va  (el  vft).  ils  vont  (el  v66'). 

13.  Ei  commient  vous  va  ce  chapeau? — II  me  va  trte 
bien«    (k5<m&fi'  y6^  vfi). 


IHATBt 

loot 

r«. 

Jevais. 

tau. 

tu  vas. 

II  a. 

II  va. 

nonsaToni. 

nous  allons. 

vous  avez« 

vous  allez. 

ilsont 

ils  vont. 

It  win  be  found  that  the  two  verbs  rhyme,  as:  j'ai — je  vais;  ta 
as;  11  a— >U  vaetc. 
AUerii  here  used  idiomatically  for  iajli. 

6  sh6t;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  60  fOOt;  t  bUt;  a  firge. 
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14.  Please  show  me  some  other  gloves;  these  do  not 
fit  well.  (Literally:  Will  you  please  me  show 
(montrer)  some  other  (d'autres*)  gloves;  these  here 
(ceux-ci)  no/  me  go  no/), 

15.  How  much  is  this  hat? — This  hat  costs  ten  francs. 
(Literally:  How  much  (combien)  costs  (cotlte) 
this  hat? — This  hat  costs  ten  francs  (dix  francs). 

16.  And  what  is  the  price  of  these  gloves? — Eight 
francs.  (Literally:  And  what  is  the  price  (le  prix) 
of  these  gloves? — Eight  (huit)  francs). 

17.  That  is  very  dear. — Oh  no,  Sir,  that  is  very  cheap. 
(Literally:  That  is  (c'est)  very  dear  (cher). — Oh 
no,  Sir,  that  is  very  good  bargain  (bon  march6). 

18.  Do  you  want  to  pay  for  these  gloves  now?  (Liter- 
ally: Will  you  pay  (payer)  these  gloves  now 
(maintenant)? 

19.  Yes,  I  want  to  pay  for  them  now.  Hero  ie  your 
money. — Many  thanks.  (Literally:  Yes,  I  want 
them  (les)  to  pay  now.  Here  is  (voici)  your 
money  (votrc^rgent). — ^Thanks  ipuch  (merci 
beaucoup)  Sir). 

20.  Do  you  want  to  pay  for  this  hat  now?  (Literally: 
Will  you  pay  this  hat  now)? 

21.  No,  please  send  this  hat  and  your  bill  to  my  hotel. 
I'll  pay  for  it  there.  I  haven't  money  enough  with 
me.  (Literally:  No,  will  you  please  send  (envoyer) 
this  hat  and  your  bill   (votre  facture)  to  (k)  my 

'hotel.  I  her  (la)  shall  pay  (paierai*)  there  (1&).  1 
have  not  enough  of  money  (assez  d'argent)  upon 
me  (surmoi). 


iWe  have  already  seen  that  some  or  any  must  always  be  rendered  in 
French  by  du,  de  la,  de  1*  in  the  singular  and  by  des  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in  three  cases,  when  it  is  given  by  de  (or  d'): 
These  are 

I.  Before  an  adjective; 

3.  After  an  adverb  of  quantity; 

3.  After  a  negation. 

&  random;  ft  fflr;  ft  shape;  6  mSt;  I  th^re;  6  ere; 
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14.   VetjiiTez  me  montrer  d'autres*  gants ;  cenz-ci  ne  me 
vont  pas,   (m5n-tra'-d6f -r*— fiii-86). 


15.  Combien  cotlte  ce  chapean?  Ce  chapeau  codtedix 
franca.     (k6n-be^lA'  k<5bt— dfi  fr&A). 

16.  Et  quel,,.,.est  le  prix  de  cea  gants?  Huit  francs, 
(pre— n^e')- 

17.  C'est  trfta  cher.  Oh  non,  monsieur,  c'est  trfes  bon 
marck6.     (seh — ^shehr — b66  mftr-sha'). 

18.  Vonlez-vous  payer  ces  gants  main  tenant?  (pa-ya' 
— mlfi-t'-nftft')- 

19.  Oui,  je  veux  les  payer  maintenant.  Voici  votre^^ 
argent.  Merci  beancoup  monsieur,  (vfi^^-sfi* 
v6t.rftr-zliftA'— mfir-sS'  bo-k<»'). 


20.  Voulez-Yous  payer  ce  chapeau  maintenant? 

21.  Non,  veuillez^^nvoyer  ce  chapeau  et  votre  facture 
&  mon,^h6teI.  Je  la  paierai'  W.  Je  n'ai  pas,^^s- 
0ez  d'argent'  sur  moi.  (vti.ta-z&A-v6^^-ya' — fftk-tttr' 
— ^pa-ytL-ra  1ft' — ^pft-zft-seh'  dftr-zhftA'  sdr'  mO^Jk'). 


As:  Montrez-moi  d'autres  gants,  ilioir  me  some  other  gloves.  Avez- 
Tous  de  bonnes  plumes?  Have  you  good  pens?  J*ai  assez  d'argenl^ 
I  have  money  enough.     Je  ne  bois  pas  de  vin,  I  don't  drink  wine. 

>For  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  see  next  page. 

'La  (with  the  grave  accent)  means  there. 


6  shot;  0  note;  00  rOOm;  00  fOOt;  fi  b&t;  ft  tr^ 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  FUTURE 
TENSE. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


To  Pronounce. 


appibmatiyb; 
I  sliall  pronounce, 
thou  wilt  pronounce, 
he  will  pronounce, 
we  shall  pronounce, 
you  will  pronounce, 
they  will  pionounce. 

question: 
shall  I  pronounce? 
wilt  thou  pronounce? 
will  he  pronounce? 
shall  we  pronounce? 
will  you  pronounce? 
will  they  pronounce? 


KEGATIYS: 

I  shall  not  pronounce 
thou  wilt  not  pronounce, 
he  will  not  pronounce, 
we  shall  not  pronounce, 
you  will  not  pronounce, 
they  will  not  pronounce. 

NEQATIVB  QUESTION: 

shall  I  not  pronounce? 
wilt  thou  not  pronounce? 
will  he  not  pronounce? 
•hall  we  not  pronounce? 
will  you  not  pronounce? 
will  they  not  pronounce? 


iThe  f aturo  tense  of  regnlir  verbs  of  the  first  oonjagation  if  fonned  hf 
adding  erait  eras,  era,  erons,  ere%,  eront  to  the  stem.  (Compare  page  70). 
We  haTe  therefore  the  following  table: 

je      crai. 

ta  ^      eras. 

n      era. 

BOOS  — ^■■^—  erooSi 

Yous crer. 

fls     »  eront. 

These  endings  are  pronounced  li-rS»  ti-rSs,  {irS»  il-raA«  (i-fl,  tt-foi. 

i  iftttdom;  ft  iftr;  ft  shftpe;  S  mSt;  6  th^re;  a  Bve| 
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CONJUGATION   OF  THE   FUTURE 
TENSE. 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


Prononc-er*. 


AFVIBMATIYE: 

je  prononcerai. 
tu  prononceros. 
il  prononcera. 
nous  "prononcerons. 
vous  prononcere^. 
ils  prononceronf. 

QUESTION: 

prononcerm-je? 

prononceros-tu? 

pronoccra-t-il? 

prononceroTU-nons? 

prononcerez-vous? 

prononcercmt-ils? 


KEGATIVB: 

je  ne  prononcerai  pas. 
tu  ne  prononceros  pas. 
il  ne  prononcera  pas. 
nous  ne  prononceron^  pas. 
vous  ne  prononcerea?  pas. 
ils  ne  pronocerant  pas. 

NEGATIYB  QUESTION: 

ne  prononcerat-je  pas? 
ne  prononceros-tu  pas? 
ne  prononcera- t-il-pas? 
ne  prononceron5-nous  pas? 
ne  prononcer62r-youB  pasf 
ne  prononceron/-ils  pas? 


Form  and  conjugate  the  fntnre  tense  of  the  following  Terbsx  penser,  to 
think;  arriTer,  to  arrive;  demander,  to  ask;  trouTer,  to  find;  manger,  to 
eat;  dfner,  to  dine;  causer,  to  chat;  chercher,  to  seek;  prier,  to  beg;  don- 
ner,  to  give. 

The  future  must  be  used  in  French  for  our  **l  will"  when  futurity  is 
expressed,  that  is  to  say  whenever  "I  will"  cannot  be  changed  to  "I  want 
to^  I  wish  to,  I  desire,"  the  future  tense  must  be  used,  as: 

Wbcn  will  yon  do  It?  (a«When  do  yon  want  to  do  It}?  Quand  f  oules* 
Tonslelaire? 

I'll  do  it  nt  once.    Je  le  feral  tout  de  suite. 

dsbdt;  00 oOte;  0 rOOm;  55 fd6t;  ft  b&ti  t  iifi. 
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22.  Have  you  any  money  with  you  (=uixjn  you)? 

23.  ITjw  mucli  money  have  you  with  you?  (Literally: 
How  much  oP  money  have  you  upon  you)? 

24.  Have  you  much  money  with  you?  (Literally: 
Have  you  much  of*  money  upon  you)  ? 

25.  I  have  very  little  money  with  me.  (Literally:  I 
have  very  little  oP  money  upon  me). 

26.  I  haven^t  much  money  with  me.  Send  this  hat  to 
my  hotel;  I'll  pay  for  it  there.  (Literally:  I  have 
not  much  of  rconey  upon  me.  Send  (envoyez) 
this  hat  to  my  hotel.  I  it  shall  pay  (i)aierai) 
there). 

Arrival.— HoteL— Booms. 


1.  What  do  you  want  to  do  when  when  we  get  there? 
(Literally:  What  will  you  do  on  arriving  (en^^r- 
rivant)? 

2.  I  am  very  tired.  I  should  like  to  go  at  once  to  a 
good  hotel.  (Literally:  I  am  very  tired  (fatigu6). 
I  would  like  to  go  directly  (directement)  to  (dans) 
a  good  hotel  (un  bon  hdtel). 

8.  To  which  hotel  do  you  want  to  go?— To  the  "Op6ra 
Hotel."  (Literally:  To  {h)  which  (quel)  hotel  will 
you  go?  To  the  Hotel  of  the  Op6ra  (I'HOtel  de 
rOp6ra). 


iDe  must  be  employed  after  the  followini;  mduerhs  of  pumiUf: 
Assez,  enough.  Moins,  less. 

Beaucoup,  much;  a  great  deal;       Rien,  nothing. 

a  great  many.  Trop,  too  much;  too  many* 

Combien,  how  much?  how  many?  Tant,  so  much;  so  many. 
Pen,  little;  few*  Quelque  chose,  something 


4  rJlndom;  ft  fUr;  ft  sh&pe;  8  met;  I  thtre;  %  iv«. 
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22.  Avez-voxis  de  I'argent  sur  vous? 

23.  Combien  d'argent^  avez-vous  but  youb? 

24.  Ayez-Youa  beancoup  d'argent'  sur  vous? 

25.  J'ai  trte  pea  d'argent  sur  moi. 

26.  Je  n'ai  pas  beaucoup  d'argent  sur  moi.    Envoyea 
ce  chapeau  h  mon^^Otel;  je  le  paierai  Ul 


L'Arrivde.— L'HdteL— Les  Chambres. 


1.  Qae  voolez-voos  faireen,^rrivant?(Ui-n&-re.y&ii ). 


2.  Je  suis  trte  fatignd.  Je  Tondralswsller  directe- 
ment  dans^^nn  bon^^hOteL  (fft-tC-ga' — dc-rfik-t' 
mfSJi'  dftii  zdfi). 

8.  A  quel  hotel  yoTiIez-yotig,^aner?— A  THCtel  do 
rOpfira.    (lo-t6l'd'lo.pa-r&'). 


BXAMFLXSt 

J'ai  vtt  beauconp  de  pertonnes.  I  haye  sees  a  great  many  personti 

J'ai  iris  peu  ^'argent  sur  moi.  I  have  very  little  money  with  me. 

Combien  ^'argent  avez-TOus  tur  vous?   How  much  money  have  you  with 

[you? 
MoBteet-mo!  quelque  chose  dt  beau*       Show  me  something  nice. 
Vous  avez  fait  trop  df  f  autes»  You  have  made  too  many  mistaket. 

Je  ne  saia  rien  de  nouveau.  I  don't  know  anything  new. 

6  ah^t;  0  note;  00  rOOm^  00  fOOt;  ^  b&t;  4  Orgt. 
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4.  Are  you  going  to  walk?  No,  I  am  going  to  ta!:e  a 
cab.  (Literally:  Go  you*  walk  (marcher)?  No,  I 
go  take  (prendre)  a  cab  (un  fiacre). 

5.  I  am  very  tired.  I  cannot  walk  to  the  hotel.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  cab. 

6.  Are  you  going  to  walk  to  your  hotel,  or  will  you 
take  a  cab?  (Literally:  Go  you  walk  to  your  hotel, 
or  shall  you  take  (prendrez-vous*)  a  cab)? 

7.  I  am  not  tired.    I  am  going  to  walk. 

8.  Have  you  any  baggage  (des  bagages)? 

9.  Have  you  much  baggage?  (Literally:  Have  you 
much  of  baggages)  ? 

10.  How  much  baggage  have  you?  (Literally:  How 
much  (combien)  of  baggages  have  you)? 

11.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  baggage.  I  cannot  walk  to 
my  hotel.    I  am  going  to  take  a  cab.    (Literally: 

I  have  much  of  baggages,  etc). 

12.  I  have  very  little  baggage.  I  am  going  to  take  tho 
street-car.  (Literally:  I  have  very  little  of  bag- 
gage.    I  go  take  the  street-car  (le  tramway'). 


'  i\Ve  hare  no  progressiTe  conjugallon  !n  French.  Whether  we  lay  to 
English:  / speaJk  or  / am  speaking  \s  immaterial  in  French.  We  have 
only  ofu  form  for  both  expressions,  viz. :  Je  parle.  I  go  ^r  I  am  going, 
Je  vais.    Are  you  thinking?  or  do  you  think?  Pensez-vousP 

iWe  have  already  learned  the  future  tense  of  regular  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation.  The  future  terminations  of  verbs  of  the  other  conjugation! 
and  of  irregular  verbs  are  almost  similar  and  present  few  difficulties. 

The  future  tense  of  prendre,  to  take  and  comprendre,  to  understand 
b  formed  thuss 

i  rftadom;  &  far;  ftshApei  d  mQt;  t  thdre;  0  eve; 
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4.  Allez-TOtis^  marcHer?    Non,  je  yais  prendr^n  ft« 
acre,    (mftr-sha'— prftfi'—d'r  tlft  fe-&'-kr'). 

6.  Je  Buis  trte  fatigufi.    Je  ne  peox  pas  xnarclier  k 
lliOtel.    Je  vais  prendr^jm  fiacre. 

6.  Allez-yons  marcHer  &  votres^hOtel  on  prendrez< 
▼ouSwiui'  fiacre?    (prfiA-dra'-yOO). 

7.  Je  ne  Buis  pas  f  atigu6.    Je  yais  marcher. 

8.  Ayez-youB  des  bagages?    (bft-g&zh')« 
0.  Ayez-yoQS  beaucoup  de  bagages? 

10.  Oombien  de  bagages  ayez-yous?    (kdfi-b6>Jt^)* 

U.  J*ai  beauooap    de   bagages.     Je  ne    penx   pas 
marcher  ik  monwhOteL    Je  yais  prendre  un  fiacre. 

U.  J'ai  fate  pea  de  bagages.    Je  yais  prendre  le  faam* 
mf.    (faft&yehO* 


)e  piendra/,  1 1 hatt  taka  )e  eomprenclrtf/,  I  ihall  understand. 

tn  prendrofy  thoa  wilt  take.  In  comprendrax,  thou  wilt  undeistand. 

il  piendriiy  he  wUl  take.  U  comprendra,  he  will  understand. 

Bouf  prendrMtfy  we  shall  take.       nous  comprendr^nj  we  shall  understand 
voos  prendrAi^  yon  will  take.  vous  comprendr^'f ,  you  will  understand. 

Us  pfcndfVJi/y  thejT  will  take.  ils  comprendr^ii/,  they  will  understand. 

This  word  b  of  course  English,  Street-cars  in  England  are  called 
—liaiuwayt.**  The  French  adopted  this  word^  hut  pronounce  it  hi  a 
Ficneh  nuuiner. 

6shOls  OnOte;  OOrOOm;  6d  f56t;  Ik  b&t;  ft  &rse. 
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VOCABULAIRE. 
La  Lan^e ;  les  langues. 

LA  PBONONCIATION. 

Vous,^Avez,^une  bonne 
prononciation. 

Sa  prononciation  efit  tr&s 
mauvaise   ( md- vehz'  )• 

L'accent  (l&k-sftfi')- 

Les^^^ccenta. 

Voufl  ne  mettez  -poa  l'ac- 
cent juste  Bur  cette 
Byllabe.  (m6-ta — zhOst* 
— se-l&b'). 

Mettez  Taccent  juste  eur 
cette  syllabc. 

Prononcer. 

Vous  prononcez  bien. 

Vous  prononcez  mal. 

Vous  ne  prononcez  pas  ce 
rout  correctement. 

Vous  prononcez  ce  motjn- 
correctement .    ( li^-kd- 

rek-t'mftii'). 
Corriger.  (k6-re-zha'). 
L'erreur.  (Ifi-rtlr'). 
Les^erreuie.  (Ieh-z6  rdr') 
Veuillezme  corriger  quand 

je    fais    des^^errpurs 

dans  la  prononciation. 
Vous^^vez  £ait,^une>^er- 

reur* 


VOCABULARY. 
The  Language ;  the  Ian* 
gnages. 

THB  PBONUNCIATION. 

You  have  a  good  pronun- 
ciation. 

His  pronunciation  is  very 
bad. 

The  accent. 

The  accents. 

You  do  not  put  the  right 
accent  on  this  syllable. 

Put  the  right  'accent  on 

this  syllable. 
To  pronounce. 
You  pronounce  well. 
You  pronounce  badly. 
You  do  not  pronounce  this 

word  correctly. 
You  pronounce  this  word 

incorrectly. 

To  correct. 

The  mistake. 

The  mistakes 

Will  you  please  correct  me 
when  I  make  mistakes 
in  the  pronunciation. 

You  have  made  a  mistake. 
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ArrivaL— Hotel— Boomi. 

Continuaiion. 

13.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  baggage.  I  cannot  walk  to 
my  hotel.  I  am  going  to  take  a  cab.  (Literally: 
I  have  much  of  baggages.  I  not  can  not  go  afoot 
(&  pied)  to  my  hotel.  I  go  take  a  cab  (une  voi* 
ture). 

14.  Driver,  to  the  "Hotel  of  England"  (PH6tel  d'An- 
gleterre). 

15.  Good  day,  sir;  can  yon  give  me  a  good  room?  (Lit- 
erally:  Good  day,  sir;  can  you  me  give  a  good  room 
(une  bonne*  chambre)? 

16.  Can  you  give  me  a  good  room  on  the  first  floor? 
(Literally:  Can  you  me  give  a  good  room  on  the 
first  floor  (au  premier.^6tage*)? 

17.  I  am  very  tired  and  wish  to  go  to  bed  at  once. 
(Literally:  I  am  very  tired  and  desire  (d6sire)  me 
to  retire  (me  coucher')  at  once  (de  suite). 

18.  Please  give  me  a  good  room  on  the  first  floor.  (Lit- 
erally: Will  you  please  (veuillez)  me  give  a  good 
room  on  the  first  floor). 


lAdjectives  ending  in  on  or  lea  form  their  feminine  forms  by  doubling 
the  n  and  adding  e,  as:  boo,  bonne,  good ;  ancien,  ancienne,  old.  It 
has  been  stated  before  that  all  adjectives  agree  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  nouns  they  determine  or  qualify. 

iln  French  houses  and  hotels  Xhtjirst  story  frequently  corresponds  to 
our  third  floor. 

The  fint  or  ground  floor  is  le  rez-de-chaass^e;  the  second  is  I'en* 
tresol;  the  next  or  thirdly  premier;  the  fourth,  le  second;  the  //M, 
le  trolslime,  etc. 

Great  care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  by  travelers  when  ordering 
rooms  by  telegraph.     The  tourist  who  has  engaged  rooms  on  the  Jirst 

I  a  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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FArriv^e.— L'HdteL— Les  Chambraa. 

Suite. 

13.  J'ai  beancoup  de  bagages.  Je  n9  penz  pas>..^alleT 
k  pied  k  mon^^hdtel.  Je  vais  prendre^^une  voitora. 
(pe^a'-vo-^ft-tor'). 


14.  Cocher,  it  'THdtel  d'Angleterre.    (kO-aha'  daii-Ifl* 

terr'). 
16.  Bon  jour  monsieur;  pouvez — vous  me  donner  one 

bonne^  chambre?    (bSn  shftA'-br'). 

16.  Pouvez-yous  me  donner  une  bonne  chambre  an 
premier^6tage  (or  au  premier")?  (o-prtt-mfl'^  ra- 
tftzh'). 

17.  Je  Buis  trto  fatigu6  et  d6sire  me  coucher'  de  suite. 
(k<».sha  da  sn-^ef ). 

18.  Veuillez  me  donner  nne  bonne  chambre  au  premier 
"^itage. 


floor,  will  6bd  himself  taken  to  the  third  story  by  his  Innocent  host  wbo 
will  be  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  his  guest's  disappointment* 

The  word  ^tage  may  be  omitted.  Att  premier,  an  8econd,  an 
troisieme,  etc.,  are  in  fact  much  more  frequently  used  than  au  premier 
^^tage,  an  deuxleme^^tage,  au  troisieme^^tage,  etc. 

^Se  coucher  is  a  so-called  reflexive  verb.  Reflexive  verbs  are  those 
In  which  the  action  is  reflected  upon  the  subject,  as:  J  wash  myself;  she 
flatters  herself,  etc.  Many  verbs  however,  are  reflexive  in  French  whtcJl 
•re  not  so  in  English,  as:  se  COQCher,  to  retire,  to  go  to  bed. 

For  full  rules  and  conjugation  see  Part  X. 
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19.  Please  show  me  a  good  room  on  the  second  floor. 
(Literally:  Will  you  please  me  show  a  good  room 
on  the  second  floor  (au  deuxidme>^6tage). 

20.  At  what  price  can  you  give  me  this  room?  (Lit- 
erally: At  what  price  can  you  me  give  this  room 
(cette  chambre)? 

21.  What  is  the  price  of  this  room  per  day?  (Liter- 
ally: What  is  the  price  (le  prix)  of  this  room  per 
day  (par  jour)?  Or;  Of  what  price  this  poom  is 
9%6per  day)? 

22.  How  much  is  this  room  per  day?  (Literally:  How 
much  costs  this  room  per  day?  Or:  Of  how  much 
is  this  room  per  day )  ? 

23.  This  room  is  five  francs  per  day.  (Literally:  This 
room  costs  five  francs  per  day.  Or:  This  room  is 
of  five  francs  per  day). 

24.  That's  too  dear.  Could  I  get  one  for  three  francs? 
(Literally:  That  is  (c'est)  too  dear  (trop  cher); 
could  I  (pourrais-je)  of  i<^  (en)  have  (avoir)  one 
(une)  at  {k)  three  francs)  ? 


iThe  proper  use  of  en  presents  great  diRicuIties,  as  tt  b  scarcely  erer 
expressed  in  English. 

In  English  we  give  as  a  general  rule  short  replies  to  preceding qaestions. 
Not  so  in  French  where  anything  expressed  in  a  previous  question  must  be 
referred  to  again.    Thus  we  say  in  English: 

Question:  Have  you  a  pen? 

.  j  English:  Ycsf  I  have  one. 

Answer:  J  pj^^j^cH:   Yes,  I  have  one  of  them^  Oul.  j'en^al  one. 

Question:  Did  Mr.  6.  give  you  any  money? 

i  English:  No,  he  didn't. 
Answer:  \  French:   No,  he  didn't  give  me  of  it^  Non,  il  ne  m'cn^n  pas 
(  donn6.  ^^ 

As  seen  fmm  these  examples  en  me»ns  of  it,  of  them,  from  ii,  from 
them,  for  It,  for  them,  about  it,  about  them,  some,  any,  from  there,  and 
must  be  supplied  in  sentences  though  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  English* 
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19.  Venillez  me  montrer  nne  bonne  ctambre  an  deu- 
xi6me'^6tage  {or  au  second),  (o  dtl'-ze_6m  fl-lAzh 
— o  B'gofig). 

20.  A  quel  prix  pouvez-vous  me  donnercettechambre? 


21.  Quel  est  le  prix  de  cette  chambre  par  Jour? 
De  quel  prix  cette  chambre est~elle  par  jour?  (pre). 


22.  Combien  codte  cette  chambre  par  Jour? 
De  combien  est  cette  chambre  par  jour? 

23.  Cette  chambre  coClte  cinq  francs  par  jour. 
Cette  chambre  est  de  cinq  francs  par  jour. 

24.  C'est  trop  cher;  pourrais-je  en*v^^voir,^une  h  trois 
francs?    (seh  tro  shehr  p<X)-reh  zhtt  ft6  na-v6^J^r). 


The  position  of  en  is  always  immediately  before  the  verb  (with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  affirmative  imperative  when  en  is  placed  after  the  verb). 

This  mode  of  employing  en  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  answers,  but 
en  must  be  used  whenever  anything  previously  mentioned  is  referred  to 
again. 

Examples: 
SMI  vous  faut  de  bon  lucre,  nous      If  you  need  good  sugar,  we  can 

pouvons  vous^^^en  fournir  a  bien  furnish  you  some  at  very  cheap 

hon  march^.  rates. 

C^   Alet  a  bonne  mine.     Veuillez      This  steak  looks  very  nice.    Please 

m*en  couper  une  tranche.  cut  me  a  slice  of  it. 

Gar9on,  je  n'ai  pas  de  serviette.       Waher,  I  have  no  napkin.     Hero 

En  voici  une,  monsieur.  Is  one,  sir. 

Je  ne  trouve  pas  d'allumettes.    Ah,       I  don't  find   any  matches.      Ah. 

en  void.  here  are  some. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  I  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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25.  I  do  not  like  this  room;  Bhow  me  another  one. 
(Literally:  The  room  not  me  suits  (convient)  not; 
make  (faites)  me  of  it  see  (m'en  voir)  anothert  une 
autre).  Or:  Will  you  please  me  of  it  show  (id'en 
montrer)  another). 

26.  I  haven't  another  room  on  this  floor,  but  I  can  give 
you  a  very  large  and  cheap  room  in  the  third  story. 
(Literally:  I  not  have  no/ of  other  room  upon(sur) 
this  floor  (cet'^6tage),  but  I  can  you  give  a  room 
very  large  (trto  grande)  and  cheap  (bon  march6) 
on  the  third  (au  troisi^me). 

27.  I  do  not  wish  to  mount  so  many  stairs.  Could  I 
get  a  room  on  the  first  floor?  (Literally:  I  not 
would  like  not  to  be  (^tre)  lodged  (log6)  too  high 
(haut).  Ciould  I  have  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
au  rez-de-chauss6e)? 

Conditional  of  'Touvoiri  To  can,  to  be  able/* 

I  could, 
thou  couldst 
he  could. 
we  could, 
you  could, 
they  could. 

28.  This  room  is  very  large  and  handsome.  At  what 
price  can  you  give  it  to  me?  (Literally:  This 
room  is  very  large  (grande)  and  handsome  (belle*). 
For  how  much  can  you  me  A^rgive)? 


iBeaa  (masc.),  beautiful,  handsome  forms  its  feminine  in  an  Irregular 
manner,  vis.  bftUo* 

i  far;  ft  pale;  0  eve;  I  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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25.  La  chambre  ne  me  convient  pas;  faites  m'en  Toix 
une^^Autre.  {Or:  Veuillez  m'en  montrer  une,^ 
autre),    (kofi-vfi^ifi  feht'  mftfi  v6^^Ar'  tin  notr*). 


26.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'antre  chambre  stir  ceik^titage,  mais  je 
peuz  voos  donner  une  chambre  tr^  grande  et  bon 
march6  an  troisiftme.  (o  tro^^z€^m')« 


27.  Je  ne  vondrais  pas^tre  Iog6  trop  hant.  Ponrraia^ 
je  avoir^^une  chambre  au  rez-de-chaussfe?  (%6ti^ 
lo-gha  tro  o  rad'— sho-saO* 


Conditional  of  ^Touvoir.* 

Je  pourrais        (zhtl  pOb-reh). 
tu  pourrais         (tn  pOb-reh). 
11  pourrait  (fil  p<»-reh). 

nous  pourrions  (n<»  p<».r6,,_/)fi'). 
vous  pourriez     (v<»  p<3t)-rS^^'). 
ils  pourraient     (el  p<3C>.reh). 

28  Oette  chambre  est  tr6s  grande  et  belled    Pour  com- 
bien  pouvez-vous  me  la  donner?    (gr&fid'— bel.) 
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29.  Tliia  room  is  very  cheap.  It  costs  but  throe  francs 
a  day.  (Literally:  This  room  is  very  cheap  (tr6s- 
bon  march6).  She  not  costs  but  (que*)three  fraucs 
per  day). 

30.  All  right,  m  take  it.  Please  send  my  baggage  up 
and  pay  the  cabman.  (Literally:  Very  well,  I  her 
take.  Will  you  please  make  bring  up  (faire*  mon- 
ter)  my  baggages  and  pay  the  cabman). 

31.  Porter,  on  what  floor  could  you  put  us?  (Liter- 
ally: Porter  (concierge"),  in  {k)  what  story  could 
you  us  lodge  (loger)? 

32.  I  cannot  tell  you.  TU  have  to  call  the  proprietor. 
(Literally:  I  not  can  not  you  tell  (dire);  I  must 
(je  dois)  call  (appeler)  the  master  of  the  hotel  (le 
maltre  de  I'hCtel). 

33.  Good  day,  sir.  You  would  like  to  have  some  rooms? 
(Literally:  You  would  like  some  (des)  rooms)? 

84.  How  many  rooms  would  you  like?  (Literally: 
How  much  of  rooms  would  like  you)  ? 


^Ne— qae,  only,  but.  Cette  chambre  ne  coflte  que  cinq  francs,  this 
room  costs  but  five  francs. 

"There  is  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  falre  when  employed  together 
vilh  another  verb.  The  difficulty,  hoviever,  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
French,  as  in  the  English  language. 

We  say  in  English:  I  have  done  it,  jc  I'ai  fait,  expressing  thereby  m 
past  action.  So  far  the  two  languages  correspond  in  the  use  of  the  verb 
**io  Aavr,**  avoir. 

But  we  also  say:  I  will  have  it  done,  meaning  thereby:  I  will  cause 
some  other  person  to  do  something  for  me.  This  is  expressed  in  French 
by  fail*e.  as:  Je  veux  le  faire  faire.    I  want  to  have  it  done.      « 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear: — 
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39.  Oette  chambre  est  tr^-bon  marchd.    Elle  ne  codte 
que^  trois  francs  par  jour. 


80.  Trte  bien,  je  la  prends.    Venillez  faire*montermes 
bagages  et  payer  le  cocher.    (fair'  md6'-ta — ^pa-ya). 


81.  Concierge',  h  quel  titage  ponrriez-vous  nous  loger? 
(kdfi-se^^rzh'  Id-zha'). 

82.  Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  dire;  je dois^^^ppeler  le  maitre 
de  rh6tel*.(d6r'  zhd  do^  zft-pla'  Prnfi'-tr'  dft  lo-tel). 


83.  Bon  jour,  monsieur.    Yous  voudriez  des  chambres? 

84.  Combien  de  chambres  voudriez-yous? 


Je  Tern  le  fure^  I  want  to  do  it 

Je  yenx  le  faire  faire,  I  want  to  Aave  it  done. 

Voulez-Tous porter  votre  sac  de  voyage?  Do  you  want  to  carry  your  valise? 
Yonlez-vous  ttdre  porter  votre  iac      Do  you  wish  to  Aave  your  valise 

de  voyage?  carried? 

Vou]ez*votts,^enre^trer  vos  baga-      Do  you  want  to  checlc  your  bag- 

get?  gage? 

Voulex-vons  ikIr6o®'^''^S^^'  ^^      ^  X^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  X^^''  baggage 

bagages?  checlced? 

'Le  OOliel&rge  means  also  the  janitor,  who  is  employed  in  all  French 
honses  which  correspond  to  onxjlats, 

*Le  maitre  de  I'hdtel  meant  the  hotel-proprietor,  the  landlord,  and 
\  aot  be  OQofoanded  with  le  maitre  d'hdtel,  meaning  the  bntler. 
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85  Coald  yon  let  us  have  a  parlor  and  two  l)edrooiiui 
adjoining  each  other?  (Literally:  Could  you  tui 
give  a  parlor  (un  salon)  and  two  bedrooms  (cham* 
bre8>^&  coucher)  contiguous  (contigu6s*)? 

86.  Where  could  you  give  us  these  rooms? 

37.  On  the  second  floor. — That  is  too  high.  My  wife 
caunot  go  up  so  high.  Couldn't  you  give  us  some 
rooms  on  a  lower  floor?  (Literally:  My  wife  (ma 
femme)  can  not  mount  (monter)  so  high.  Not 
could  you  not  us  give  some  rooms  more  low  (plus 
bas)? 

88.  Why,  certainly.  (Literally:  But  without  doubt 
(sans  doute). 

89.  And  on  what  floor? — On  the  first  floor.  (Literally: 
In  which  story  then  (alors)?  On  the  ground  floor 
(au  rez-de-chauss4e). 

40.  What  is  the  price  of  these  rooms  per  day? 

41.  Forty  francs.  (Literally:  They  are  of  forty  francs 
per  day). 

42.  That's  very  dear. 

43.  I  can  let  you  have  cheaper  ones.  (Literally;  lean 
(je  puis')  you  give  some  rooms  at  cheaper  rate  {k 
meilleur  march6). 

44.  On  the  second  floor,  probably? — No  sir,  on  the 
"enfre^o/."  (Literally:  On  the  second  floor,  isthis 
not  (n'est-ce  pas')?  No  sir,  on  the  entresol  (& 
I'entresol). 


1  Adjectives  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  they  refer  to. 
ContiguSs  is  therefore  the  feminine  plural,  because  chambres  b  femin- 
ine plural. 

*Je  puis  is  a  somewhat  weaker  form  than  Je  penx,  I  can,  I  am  able. 

'N'est-ce  pas  is  used  in  place  of  the  English  nashef  has  he  notf  tskef 
is  he  notf  doyoui  don* t you f  will  yout  wonU  youf  etc.  A  few  exam* 
pies  will  make  its  use  clear: 

Elle  chants  bien,  n'est  ce  pas?  She  lings  well,  doesn't  she? 

Elle  ne  chante  pas  biei,  n'est-ce  pas?    She  doesn't  sing  well,  does  she? 

A  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  ^  there;  0  note;  00  rOOnu 
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85.  Ponrriez-vons  none  donner  nn  salon  et  denz  cham- 
bres^^  coucher  contigugs*?  (ti6  Bft-lOA' — dd  shW- 
br'  z&  k<»-Bha  k6fi.t6-gQ'). 

36.  Oti  pourriez-vons  nous  donner  ces  chambres? 

37.  Au  second. — C'est  trop  haut.  Ma  femme  ne  pent 
pas  monter  si  haut.  Ne  pourriez-vous  pas  nous 
donner  des  chambresplus  bas?  (seh  trO  o  mft  f&m 
— mOfi-ta  8€.o— pla  bft). 


S8.  MaiSy  sans  doute.    (sftfi  d<K>t'). 

39.  A  quel  6tage  alors?— Au  rez-de-chauss6e.    (ft-lor'). 


40.  Quel  est  le  prix  de  ces  chambrespar  jour? 

41.  Elies  sont  de  quarante  francs  par  jour. 

42.  C^est  tr6s  cher.    (seh  treh  shehr). 

43.  Je  puis*  Yous  donner  des  chambres^lt  meilleur 
march6.    (pH^e'  zft  mfi-ytlr  mftr-sha'). 

44.  Audeuxi6me>^6tage,  n'est-cepas'?  Non,  monsieur, 
k  TentresoL    (o  dtl-z€^m  a-t&zh'  nehs  pft). 


n  est  malade,  n*est-ce  pas?  He  is  ill,  is  he  not? 

EUe  n*a  pas  de  irhre,  n'est-ce  pas?  She  has  no  brother,  has  she? 

Vous   connaissez    moa    beau-frire.  You  know  my  brother-in-law,  don*t 

n*cst-ce  pas?  you? 

Vous  eomprenez  Tanglais,   n'est-ce  Y^u  understand   English,  do  yoa 

pas?  not? 

Vousderriez^apprendrelefran^ais,  You  ought  to  learn  French,  ought 

n'est-ce  pas?  you  not? 

D  ne  partirait  pas,  n*est-ce  pas?  He  would  not  start,  would  he? 
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45.  And  what  would  you  charge  for  themt  (Literally: 
And  of  what  price  would  be  they  (8eraient::::;elles*)? 

I  should  be. 
thou  wouldst  ba. 
he  would  be. 
we  should  be. 
you  would  be. 
they  would  be. 

46.  Thirty  francs  a  day.  (Literally:  They  would  be  of 
thirty  francs  per  day), 

47.  All  right!  I'll  take  the  rooms  on  the  "entresol." 
(Literally:  Very  well  (ehbien)!  I  shall  take  the 
rooms  of  the  entresol). 

48.  Do  you  wish  to  dine  now,  sir?  (Literally:  Desire 
you  to  dine  (diner)  now  (maintenant),  sir)? 

49.  No,  thanks,  I  am  very  much  fatigued  and  want  to 
retire  at  once.  (Literally:  No  thanks,  I  am  very 
tired  and  desire  me  to  retire  (me  retirer')  at  once 
(de  suite). 


i£lle8  (fern,  plur.),  they,  must  be  used  here,  because  tt  refers  to  les 

Chambres  (fem.  plur.),  the  rooms. 

>A  reflexive  verb.     The  conjugation  of  these  verbs  presents  but  slight 

difficulties.     In  their  simple  tenses  they  are  conjugated  like  the  regular 

verbs  of  the  conjugation  to  which  they  belong.    Two  pronouns  are  used 

in  the  conjugation,  viz.: 

Je  me*  I  myself.  Nons  noas*  we  ourselves. 

ttt  tei  thou  thyself.  tous  T0US»  you  yourself,  yourselveii 

11  86,  he  himself.  lis  se,      )  ,,,_„  ,u-„«.ivi- 

elle  8C,  she  herself.  elles  86,  f  ^^^y  themselvei.  ^ 

Therefore  s'habiller,  to  dress  one's  self,  is  conjugated: 
Je  m*habille,  I  dress  myself, 

tu  t'habilles,  etc. 

elle  f  **^*^'*^^®t  etc 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  £  there;  0  nOte;  00  rOOm. 
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45.  Et  de  quel  priz  fieraient^elles^?    (B'reh-td). 

Je  serais        (zhii  s'reh). 
ta  serais        (ttl  s'reh). 
il  serait  (6l  s'reh). 

nous  serions  (n<»  sfl-r6,^ofi'). 
vons  seriez    (v<»  stt-rfl,^'), 
ils  seraient    (6l  s'reh). 

46.  Elles  seraient  de  trente  francs  par  jonr. 

47.  Eh  bieni    Je  prendrai  les  chambres  de  PentresoL 


48.  D&9irez-yoas  diner  maintenant,  monsieur?    (dfi-na 
mifi-t'nftAO. 

49.  Non,  merci;  je  suis  trte  fatigu6  etd&sire  me  retirei* 
de  suite,    (rft-tfi-ra  d'stl^er). 


nous  noas^hAbiUoiM^  we  drest  omselTes. 

¥Oua  Toas^habiliei,  etc. 

2i5e,[«'^»*billcnt,  etc 

An  reflexiTC  verbt  tie  conjugated  with  6tre,  to  be  in  their  oompoc'id 
tenses,  asi 

Je  xne  tuis^^habiU^  I  have  dressed  myself, 

tu  t'es^habill6,  thou  hast  dressed  thyself. 

ils'est^habtU^,  he  has  dressed  himself, 

elle  s*est^_^habiU^9  the  has  dressed  herself, 

nous  nous  sommes,^habilI^  we  have  dressed  ourselves, 

vous  vous^tes,^habille(^),  you  have  dressed  yourself, yourselveta 

2s«  r.^'h"^s?^  t      *''  '"^'  "^  "'"'^'^-- 

The  participle  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject  it  relates  tA 
For  full  conjugation  and  rules  see  Part  X. 
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50.  Do  you  wiflh  anything  else?  No  thanks,  I  have 
everything.  (Literally:  Desire  you  other  thing? 
No  thanks,  I  have  all  that  to  me  is  necessary  (tout 
ce  qu'il  me  faut*).  Or:  No  thanks,  I  have  all  this 
whereof  I  have  need  (tout  ce  dont  j'ai  besoin*). 

I  need  (=it  to  me  needs), 

thou  needst  (=it  to  thee  needs). 

*^®  t needs   (  =it  to  him  (to  her)  needs), 
she) 

we  need       ( =it  to  us  needs). 

you  need     ( =it  to  you  needs). 

they  need    (=it  to  them  needs). 

61.  I  don't  see  any  matches  in  the  room.  Please  bring 
me  a  box  of  matches,  waiter.  (Literally:  I  not  see 
not  of  matches  (pas  d'allumettes)  in  (dans)  the 
room.  Waiter  (gar^n),  will  you  please  me  bring 
(m'apporter)  a  box  of  matches  (one  boite  d'allu« 
mettes). 


iTo  need  is  cither  expressed  by  11  fant  (impersonal  Tcrb  used  with  me, 
te,  Ini,  nous,  Tons,  lenr),  or  by  aTolr  besoin  de  (to  have  need  dfy 
A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  make  this  construction  clear: 

II  me  faut  des  eants,  )  t        j  .t  «    « 

J»ai  besoin  de  ganisi  \  ^  °"^  (^  '^*»0  glovet. 

Est-ce  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  faul?  ^      t    u       n  j-* 

Est  ce  tout  ce  dont  vous^avez  besoin?  J      ^  '^*^  *"  y^^  "^^^^ 
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60.  Dfisirez-vous^^autre  chose?  Non,  merci,  j'ai  tout 
ce  qn'il  me  faut*.  {Or:  Non  merci,  j'ai  tout  ce dont 
j'ai  besoin^).    (too  b\A  mH  fo  do^-hH-io^M'h 


fl  me  faui 
il  te  f aut 

il  lui  faut. 

il  nous  faut. 
ilvousfaut. 
il  leur  faut. 

6L  Je  ne  vois  pas  d'allumettes  dans  la  chambre.  Gar« 
fon,  veaillezm'apporter  une  boite  d'allumettes.  (d&« 
to-mfif  b6^t'). 


C'est  tout  ce  qu'il  me  faut,      )  Ti,«f»«  .11  T  ^mmA  r»«^*v 

Ccst  tout «  dont  j'ai  bcso5n.  f  ^*^  ■  *^^  *  °«^  ^^^^^^ 

II  Tons  faut^^tin  plus  grand  bureau,  You  need  a  larger  office. 

N*aTex-?oas  pas  besoin  d'un  boo  dome-     Don't  you  need  a  good  servant? 
itiqtte? 

1  lar;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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62.  Here  are  the  matches,  sir.  Do  you  need  anything 
else?  (Literally:  Here  are  (voici*)  of  the  matches 
(des^^^nmettes),  sir.  Have  yon  need  of  other 
thing)? 

63.  No  thanks,  I  have  everything.  I  wish  to  retire  at 
once.  (Literally:  No  thanks,  I  have  all  that  tome 
is  necessary,  I  want  myself  retire  (me  retirer)  at 
once  (de  suite). 

I  sleep  or  I  am  sleeping*, 
thou  sleepst  ''  thou  art  sleeping. 
he  sleeps       "  he  is  sleeping. 
we  sleep        **  we  are  sleeping, 
you  sleep       **  you  are  sleeping, 
they  sleep     "  they  are  sleeping. 

S4.  Good  night,  sir.  Sleep  well! 


lYoloif  here  is,  here  are.   Me  TOld,  here  I  am.    YoQ^  there  h,  there 
ve.    Tons  TOil^  there  you  are! 
"^  '  ?upil  must  not  forget  that  we  have  no  progressiTe  or  periphrastic 
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62.  Voici*  des^^llumettes,  monsieur.    Avez-vous  be- 
Boin  d'antre  chose?    (vo^-sG'). 


63.  Non,  merciy  j'ai  tout  ce  qu^I  me  faui    Je  veux  me 
retirer  de  suite,    (rft-te-ra). 


Je  dorsP  (dor), 

tu  dors, 
il  dort. 

nous  dormons  (ddr-moii'). 
vous  dormez    (d6r-ma'). 
ils  dorment      (dorm'). 
64.  Bonne  nuit,  monsieur;  dormez  bieni  (nQ^^e'), 


conjugation  in  French.  Whether  we  say  in  Knglish;  /am  going  fit  I g9^ 
in  French  we  can  only  render  it  Je  Tftls.  Where  are  you  going?  Qu  al* 
lei-TOOSi    He  is  sleeping,  U  dort. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  I  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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I  should  like  to  leave  by  the  first  train  for  PariSf 
bat»  imfortunately,  that  is  ioipossible. 


I  shonld  like  (I  would  like). 

to  leave  (to  start,  to  set  oat) 

by 

the  first  train 

for* 

Paris, 

but 

unfortunately 

that 

is  impossible. 

A  Journey. 

1.  What  do  yon  want  to  do  to-morrow  forenoon?  I 
should  like  to  leave  by  the  first  train  for  Boulogne. 
(Literally:  What  desire  you  to  do  to-morrow  morn- 
ing? I  would  like  to  leave  by  the  first  train  for 
Boulogne). 

2.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  should  like  to  go  to  Boulogne. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the  Northern  depot  is? 
(Literally:  Excuse  me  (excusez-moi'),  sir;  I  would 
like  to  go  to  Boulogne.  Can  you  me  tell  where  is 
the  depot  of  the  North  (la  gare  du  Nord)  ? 


iPartir,  to  leave,  to  start,  is  followed  by  ponr J  aller  by  2l 
•We  have  stated  before  that  moi  must  be  used  in  connection  with  pre- 
positions, as:  Venez^avec  moi,  come  with  me.    This  is  also  the  case  with 
tol,  thee,  lal,  him,  elle,  her,  noQS,  us,  toub,  you,  enx  (masc.),  them, 
elles  (fern.),  them.  These  are  the  so-called  disjunctive  personal  pronouns. 
When  the  verb  is  in  the  affirmative  imperative  these  forms  must  always 
ed,  ast 
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Je  vondrais  partir  par  le  premier  train  poor 

zlitt  v<»-dreh'   pftr-tCr'   pftr   Itt  prtl-mfl.^eh  trln     pdbr 

Paris,  mais,  malheureusement  cela  est 

pft-re^     meh        mfl-lQ.ra-z'meUk'       tf'lA      a 

impossible. 

tlii-pd-BS'-bP. 

Je  voudrais  (zha  7<3&-dreh')« 

partir  (pftr-tsr')* 

par  (pftr) 

le  premier  train  (Ift  prii.mfi,,^h  trifi) 

pour  (p<5br) 

Paris  (pft-re') 

mais  (meh) 

malheureusement  (mft-lQ-r(i-zti-m&fi) 

cela  (zti-lft') 

est  impossible  (a  tiA-pd-sd'-bP). 

Un  Voyage. 

tiA  vd^-yazh*. 

1.  Que  d£sirez-yous faire  demain matin?  Je  voudrais 
partir  par  le  premier  train  poor  Boulogne,  (boo. 
Ito'.yft'). 

2,  Excn8ez-moi\  monsieur;  je  voudraiSwaller'  &  Bou- 
logne.  Pouvez-vous  me  dire  oil  est  la  gare  du 
Nord?    (ex-ka-za  gftr'  nOr'). 


Excnsez-moi,  Excuse  me, 

parlez-lui,  speak  to  him,  So  her* 

envoyez-leur,  send  them  (to  them), 

apportez-moi,  bring  me. 

For  full  rules  see  Part  X. 

iTo  go  to^  to  leave  for  is  given  either  by  aller  i  or  partir  ponr* 
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8.  Excuse  me,  where  is  the  Northern  station?    (Lit* 
erally:  Excuse  me,  where  (oti)  is  the  station  of  the 
North?  {Or:  Pardon,  sir;  the  station  of  the  North 
]         if  you  please)? 

4.  Pardon  me,  which  is  the  way  to  the  Orleans-Sta- 
tion? (Literally:  Pardon  me  (pardonnez-moi), 
which  is  the  way  (le  chemin)  for  to  go  to  the  de- 
pot of  Orl6ans  (d'0rl6ans)? 

6.  Excuse  me,  which  is  the  waiting-room?  (Literally: 
Excuse  me,  where  (oti)  is  the  room  of  waiting  (la 
salled'attente)? 

6.  I  beg  your  pardon,  where  is  the  ticket-office?  (Lit- 
erally: I  you  ask  pardon,  where  is  the  office  of  the 
tickets  (le  bureau  des  billets)? 

7.  Pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  go  to  Versailles;  where 
is  the  ticket-office?  (Literally:  I  you  ask  pardon; 
I  would  like  to  go  to  Versailles;  where  is  the  office 
of  the  tickets)? 

8.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  will  you  please  direct  me  to 
the  Eastern  station?  (Literally:  Pardon,  sir,  will 
you  me  indicate  (indiquer)  the  station  of  the  East 
(lagaredeTEst)? 


iThis  form  of  inquiry  Is  very  generally  used.    Thus  wc  sayt 
Pardon,  nnonsieur,  Topera,  s'il  vous    Excuse  me,  sir,  whereabonts  is  the 
plaii?  opera-house? 

I  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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8.  Excnsez-moi,  oh  est  la  gare  da  Nord? 

Pardon,  Monsieur;  la  gare  da  Nord,  b41  voas  plait^f 
(par-dofiO« 


4  Pardonnez-moi,  quel  est  le  chemin  pour  aller  &  la 
gare  d'Orlfians?    (Id  sh'  mW  d6r-la.ftfi). 


6.  Ezcusez-moiy  ob  est  la  salle  d'attente?    (1&  UX  d&« 
tftA'-t'). 


6.  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  oil  est  le  bureau  dee  biU 
letfi?    (bc-yeh'). 


7.  Je  vouB  demande  pardon;  je  voudrais^^Uer  &  Ver- 
sailles; od  est  le  bureau  des  billets?    (vdr-s&'-ytk')» 


8.  Pardon,  monsieur,  voulei^yous  mMndiquer  la  gare 
de  PEst?    (mlii-de-ka'  gftr  da  Idst). 


Fltrdon,  monsiettr,  U  ^re  da  Nord,    I  beg  your  pardon,  whicli  It  the 
t'U  Toas  plait?  way  to  the  Northern  tUtion? 
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9.  Yea  sir,  rigbt  there,  straight  ahead. — Thank  yon. 
(Literally:  Yes  sir,  it  is  (c'est*)  there  (!&),  quite 
straight  (tout  troit)  before  (devant)  yoiu  Thanks, 
sir). 

10.  Pardon  me;  I  should  like  to  leave  by  the  Express- 
train  for  Orl6ans.  Could  you  please  tell  me  where 
the  ticket-oflSce  is?  (Literally:  Pardon,  sir;  I 
should  like  to  leave  by  the  train  express  (le  train 
express)  for  Orleans.  Could  you  me  tell  where  is 
the  office  of  tickets)? 

11.  Go  straight  ahead  (tout  droit). 

Straight  ahead!    (Literally:  Right  before  you). 
Right  opposite  (en  face). 

12.  The  ticket-office  is  on  the  right  side  (on  the  left 
side).  (Literally:  The  office  of  the  tickets  is  to 
right  (&  droite);  to  left  {k  gauche). 

13.  I  beg  your  pardon,  could  you  please  tell  me  on 
which  side  the  ticket-office  is?  (Literally:  Excuse 
me,  could  you  not  me  tell  of*  which  side  (de  quel 
c6t6)  is  the  office  of  the  tickets)? 


iPupils  frequently  experience  spreat  difficulties  in  the  proper  me  of  ^esL 
It  is. 

He,  she,  it  or  they  before  the  verb  £tre  are  rendered  by  06  instead  of 
U  or  Us: 
«.  Before  a  noun:  He  is  my  brother,         c'est  mon  fr&re. 

They  are  my  brothers,  06  sont  mes  fxhn% 
S.  Before  a  pronoun:  It  is  I,    o'est  moi. 
It  is  he,  c'est  lui. 
gm  Before  an  adjective  (when  net  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  same  clause) 
It  is  just,    c'est  juste. 
It  is  easy,   c'est  facile. 
But:  It  is  Just  to  do  that,  il  es  juste  de  faire  cela.     (This  mle  does  not 

hold  if  the  adjective  is  followed  by  kj  pour  or  sans*     For  instance' 

_  i 
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9.  Only  monsienr;  cVst^  I&,  tout  droit  devant  yons. 
Merci,  monsieur,  (seh  1&  ta>  dro^'  dV&A'  yO^. 
m6r-s6'). 

10.  Pardon,  monsieur;  je  youdiais  i)artir  par  le  train 
express  pour  Orleans.  Pourriez-vous  me  dire  oti 
est  le  bureau  des  billets?    (trUi  te-prte'  6r-la-&6'), 


IL  Allez  tout  droit! 
Droit  deyant  vousl 
En  facel    (ftA  fas'). 

12.  Le  bureau  des  billets  est.^  droite  {h  gauche). 
(eh  t&  drd^ftt'— tA  gosh'). 

13.  Excusez-moi,  ne  pourriez-yous  pas  me  dire  de'  quel 
c6i6  est  le  bureau  des  billets?    (da  kel  ko-ta'). 


That's  easf  to  do»    c'est  facile  &  fairab 
d.  Before  a  possesiTe  pronoun: 

It  is  mine,  c'ert  le  mien. 

They  are  mine,  ce  sont  les  miens* 
#.  Before  a  demonstrative  pronoun: 

It  is  that  one,    c'est  celui-IJL  | 

^.  Befoie  a  superlative: 

It  is  the  finest,    c'est  le  plus  beatt. 
But  whenever  with  a  single  adjective  we  cannot  say  that  instead  of  // 
in  English,  as  for  instance:  He  is  tall,  il  est  grand,  the  personal  pronoua 
must  be  used. 

tDe  ce  cdt6,  on  this  side;  de  Tautre  c6t6  on  the  other  side.    Idiomatis 
expressioiu 
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14.  On  wliich  side  is  the  ticket-office? — On  the  right 
On  the  left.  On  this  side.  On  the  other  side. 
(Literally:  Of  which  side  is  the  office  of  the  tickets? 
(To  right  {k  droite).  To  left  {k  gauche).  Of  this 
side  (de  cec6t6).  Of  the  other  eide  (de  I'autre  c6t6). 

15.  Where  do  we  get  the  tickets  for  Versailles?  (Lit- 
erally: Where  takes  one  (on*)  the  tickets  for  Ver- 
sailles)? 

16.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  to  get  the  tickets  for 
Versailles?— There,  Madam,  to  the  right.  (Liter- 
ally: Will  you  please  me  tell  where  on  (oil  Ton') 
takes  the  tickets  for  Versailles?  It  is  there  (c'est 
1&),  Madam  (Madame);  to  right). 

17.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  to 
get  tickets  to  Versailles?  (Literally;  Would  have 
you  (auriez-vous)  the  kindness  (I'obligeance)  of 
me  to  tell  where  one  takes  the  tickets  for  Versailles)  ? 

18.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  other  side,  at  the  third  wicket. 
(Literally:  Yes,  sir,  o/the  other  side,  at  the  (au) 
third  (troisi^me)  wicket  (guichet). 

19.  Many  thanks.    (^Thousand  thanks) 


10%  one  has  na  exact  equivalent  in  English.  On  Is  very  frequently 
used  and  applies  to  persons  only.  It  is  always  followed  by  the  third  person 
singular  and  is  used  for  our  onft  they^  people^  «v,  etc.  and  for  our  passive 
voice. 

(  People  always  seek  for  happiness. 
On  cherche  toujours  le  bonheur,      \  We  always  seek  for  happiness. 

(  One  always  seeks  for  happiness. 

On,^a  d^hir^  mon^^habit,  My  coat  has  been  torn. 

On  nous^a  dit  qu*elle  viendra,  We  have  been  told  she  will  come. 

Que  dit^jon  de  moi?  What  do  they  say  of  me? 

On  me  dit  que  vous  nous  quittes,  I  am  told  you  are  about  to  leave  iN. 
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14.  De  quel  c6t6  est  le  bureau  des  billets?  A  droite!  A 
f2:aaclie.  De  ce  cOt6.  De  Pautre  cOt6.  (dd  bH  ko* 
ta'— da  lo'-tr'  ko-ta'). 


15.  Oil  prend-on*  les  billete  ponr  Versailles?  {6b  prft6« 
ibtk'  leh  bfi-yeh  p<»r  v6r-s&'-ytt), 

16.  Veuillezme  dire^^oti  I'on*  prend  les  billets  pour 
Versailles? — C'est  lit,  Madame,  k  droite.  (Yii-ya'-<» 
166  pr&ii — Beh  1ft  mft-dftm'). 


17.  Auriez-vous  I'obligeance  de  me  dire^^oft  Ton  prend 
les  billets  pour  Versailles?  (Or-d^ii  y<^  l6-bl€« 
zhaA'-s'). 

18.  Oui,  monsieur;  de  Pautre  c6l6,  au'  troisi6me  gai« 
chet.    (g6-6heh). 

19.  Mille  remerciments.  (m6l  rA-mdr-s^-mftfi), 


aAfter  ou,  where,  gf,  if,  que,  that,  PoD,  if  used  instead  of  on.     Also 
b  some  other  cases  for  euphony. 
SThe  definite  articles  le  (masc.),  and  la  (fem),  the,  are  decUnedi 

Noili.  le,        la,        the.  , 

Gen.   du,       de  la,  of  the;  i 

Dat    au,       i  la,      to  tha 
Acc.    le,        la,        the. 
There  b  onlj  one  form  for  the  plural: 

Nom.  les,    the. 
Gen.  des,   of  the. 
Dat-   aux,    to  the. 
Aeo-  lesy     the. 
Sec  Part  X. 
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20.  Ib  tlie  ticket-office  open?  (Literally:  The  ticket- 
office  is  it  open  (oavert)?  {Or:  Ib  it  that  the 
wicket  is  open)? 

21.  Is  this  the  ticket-office  for  Asni^res?  (Literally: 
Is  this  here  (ici)  the  wicket  for  Asni^res)? 

22.  Please  give  me  a  ticket  for  Asni^res.  (Literally: 
Will  you  please  me  give  a  ticket  for  Asniftres). 

23.  Which  class? — Second,  please.  (Literally:  Of 
which  class  (quelle  classe)?  Of  second,  if  you 
please). 

24.  Please  give  me  a  second  class  ticket  for  Yersailles, 
(Literally:  Will  you  please  me  give  a  ticket  of  se- 
cond class  for  Versailles). 

25.  Single  or  return?  (Literally:  To  go  or  (on)  to  go 
and  return  (retour)? 

26.  Pray  give  me  a  round-trip  ticket.  (Literally:  Will 
you  please  me  give  a  ticket  of  to  go  and  return)? 

27.  Pray  give  me  a  ticket. — Which  class? — First, 
please.  (Literally;  Will  you  please  me  give  a 
ticket?  Which  class?  A  first  (une  premiere*),  if 
you  please), 

28.  How  much  is  a  ticket  to  Rouen?  (Literally:  How 
much  is  the  ticket  for  Rouen?  Or:  How  much 
costs  the  ticket  for  Rouen?  Or:  What  is  the  price 
of  the  ticket  for  Rouen)  ? 

29.  How  much  is  a  second-class  ticket  for  Asni^res? 
(Literally:  How  much  is  (costs)  a  ticket  of  second 
class  for  Asni^res)  ? 


iThis  form  of  question  with  est-ce  qne  fs  ▼cry  frequently  used,  especi- 
ally with  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  present,  but  also  often 
with  other  persons  and  tenses. 

^Similarly  we  gay:  Est-ce^ci  chez  monsieur  Dumont?  It  this  Me. 
Dumont's  place? 

•The  French  railways  are  different  from  ours.    The  trains  carry  first, 
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20.  Le  guicbet  est-il  ouvert?    (eh-tel  <5&-v6/). 
Est-ce  que*  le  guichet  est^ouvert?    (ehs-kd), 

21.  Esc-ce^ci*  le  guichet  pour  Asniftres?   (eh  sS-sd'), 

22.  Veuillez  me  donner  un  billet  pour  Asni6rcs.  (p<3C>r 
ft-ne,^^ir'). 

23.  De  quelle  classe'  ? — De  seconde,sMl  vous  plait,  (klfis'). 


24.  Veuillez  me  donner  an  billet  de  fiecondeclassepooi 
VersailleB. 

26.  AUer,  ou*  aller  et  retour?    (ril-t<»r*V 

26.  Veuillez  me  donner  un  billet  d'aller  et  retoor. 

27.  Veuillez  me  donner  uu  billet  — Quelle  classef — UnO 
premi^re^i  s'il  vous  plait,  (an  prd-me^air*). 


28.  Combien  est  le  billet  pour  Houen? 
Combien  codte  le  billet  pour  Rouen f 
Quel  est  le  prix  du  billet  pour  Bouen? 

29.  Combien  est  (coUte)  an  billet  de  seconde  classe  pour 
Asni^res? 


■econd  and  third  class  compartments.  The  express  trains  carry  first  class 
cars  only. 

*0n  (without  accent)  means  or;  oil  (with  grave  accent  ^  \  where. 

iUsed  very  frequent! j.  Similar Ij  we  say:  Uue  seconde,  a  6econJ» 
dass  ticket. 
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80.  How  xnncli  is  a  retnrn-ticket  third  class?  (Liter- 
erally:  How  much  costs  (is)  a  ticket  qf  to  go  and 
return  in  (en)  third  class)? 

81.  Two  francs,  sir. — Here  you  are  (=Ah  (tenez*), 
they  are  here  (les  voici). 

82.  Have  you  any  baggage? — Yes,  I  have  a  trunk  (une 
malle). 

83.  I  would  like  to  have  my  trunk  checked.  Pray, 
where  is  the  baggage  office?  (Literally:  I  would 
like  to  make  check  (enregistrer)  my  trunk  (ma* 
malle).  Where  i&  the  office  of  the  baggages,  I  you 
beg  (je  vous  prie). 

84.  Porter,  will  you  please  direct  me  to  the  baggage 
office? — ^There,  madame,  to  your  right.  (Literally: 
Porter  (facteur"),  will  you  me  indicate  (indiquer) 
the  office  of  the  baggages  (la  salle  des  bagages). 
She  (la)  is  there  (voil&),  madam,  at  right). 

85.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  the 
baggage-office  is?  I  would  like  to  check  this 
trunk.  (Literally:  Would  have  you  the  kindness 
(I'obligeance)  of  me  to  tell  where  is  the  room  of 
baggages?  I  would  like  to  make  chtek  my  trunk). 

I  should  have, 
thou  wouldst  have, 
he  would  have, 
we  should  have, 
you  would  have, 
they  would  have. 


ildiomatie  expression,  not  translatable. 

•The  possessive  prone«.xns  are: 

Mascuiim. 

FeminirUm 

PiuraL 

Mon, 

ma, 

mes, 

my. 

ton. 

u. 

tcs. 

thy. 

son. 

sa. 

ses, 

his  or  bar. 

notre. 

notre, 

nos. 

our. 
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80.  Combien  codte  (est)  an  billet  d'aller  et  retour  en 
troisi^me  classe? 

81.  Deux  francs,  monsieur.— Tenez*,  leg  voici.  (ttl-na 
leh  vc^-seO. 

32.  Avez-vous  des  bagages? — ^Oui,  j'ai  une  malle.  (Hn 
m&l). 

33.  Je  Youdrais  faire>^enregi6trer  ma*  malle.  Oh  est  le 
bnrean  des  bagages,  je  vons  prie?  (fair  &ii-r'zh%- 
tra  m&  m&l'  zhtl  yOD  pr€). 


34.  Factenr*,  voulez-yons  mMndiqner  la  salle  des  baga- 
ges?— La  yoil^i,  Madame,  &  droite.  (fak-tUr'  miii* 
de-ka'  ia  yd^ft-laO, 


85.  Auriez-yons  Pobligeance  de  me  dire  oti  est  la  salle 
des  bagages?  Je  youdrais  faire^^^nregistrer  ma 
malle. 


tPaurais  (zli6-reli). 

tu  aurais  (ttl  6-reli), 

il  aurait    ^        (6l  d-reh). 
nouSv^urions  (d<35  zo-re^oA*). 
yous>^auriez     (v<35  z6-rfi^^a'). 
ils^^^uraient    (6l  zO-reh'). 


▼otre,  Totret  ^<^  your* 

leur,  leur,  leurs,  their. 

The  possessive  pronouns  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  object 
possessed  (net  with  the  possessor,  as  in  English). 

^Factenr  signifies  either  portet  (in  a  railroad  station),  or  postman,  let- 
ter-carrier. 
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36.  ril  call  the  porter,  he'll  check  your  trunk  for  you. 
(Literally:  I  go  to  call  (appeler)  the  porter; he  will 
check  (il  enregistrera)  your  trunk  for  you). 

37.  Porter,  this  gentleman  would  like  to  have  his  trunk 
checked,  (Literally:  Porter,  this  gentleman  (ce 
monsieur)  would  like  to  make  check  his  trunk  (sa 
malle). 

88.  All  right;  where  are  you  going,  sir?  (Literally: 
Very  well,  where  go  you,  sir)? 

89.  I  am  going  to  Orleans.  (Literally:  I  go  toOrl6ans). 

40.  You  got  your  ticket? — ^No,  not  yet. — Well,  then  you 
can't  check  your  baggage.  (Literally:  Have  you 
your  ticket?  No,  not  yet  (pas^^encore).  Then 
(alors)  you  not  can  not  make  check  your  baggage). 

41.  You  got  your  ticket? — Certainly,  here  it  is.  (Lit- 
erally: Have  you  your  ticket? — Certainly  (certain 
nement)  it  is  here  (le  voioi). 

42.  Will  you  please  give  it  to  me.  Pray  go  into  the 
waitincj-room.  I'll  check  your  baggage  and  bring 
you  the  check.  (Literally:  Will  you  please  me  it 
give.    Go  (allez)  into  (dans)   the  waiting-room. 

»        I  will  check  your  baggages   (vos  colis)  and  you 
will  bring  (porterai)  the  check  (le  bulletin). 

43.  Porter,  here  is  my  ticket.  Have  my  baggage  at- 
tended  to  and  bring  the  check  and  the  tickt- 1  to 
the  bar.  (Literally:  Porter,  there  is  (voilii)  my 
ticket.  Make  (faites)  check  my  baggages  and 
bring  me  the  check  and  the  ticket  to  the  bar  (au 
buffet). 
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86.  Je  vaiSwappeler  le  facteur;  il  enregistrera  voire 
malle  pour  vous.    (zft-p\i-la-el  ft6-r'  zhls-trtL-ra'). 


37.  Facteur,  ce  monsieur  voudrait  faire^enregistrer  sa 
malle. 


88.  Trte  bien;  oti  allez-vouB,  monsieur? 


89.  Je  vais^i  Orl&ns. 

40.  Avez-vous  votre  billet? — ^Non,  pas^^encore. — Alors, 
vous  ne  pouvez  pas  faire^enregistrer  votre  bagage. 
(pft-zftfi-kor'  ft-lor'). 


41.  Avez-vous  votre  billet?    Certainement,  le  voici. 


42.  Veuillez  me  le  donner.  Allr z  dans  la  salle  d'attente. 
J'enregistrerai  vos  colis  et  vous  porterai  le  bulletin. 
(k6-lfl  ItL  bOl-tlA'). 


43.  Facteur,  voilkmon  billet.  Faites^enregistrer  mes 
bagages  et  apportez-moi  le  bulletin  et  le  billet  aa 
buflfet.    (o  bti-feh'). 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

Suite. 


VOCABULARY, 

Continuation, 


Qa'est-ce  que  cela  signifie  What  does  that  mean? 

(sto-ye-fS')? 

La  sens.  The  sense. 

User  (11-za').  1 

Employer      (ftfi-pld^-  Y  To  use,  to  employ. 

ya').  J 

Ce  mot  n'est  pas,^^mploy6  This  word  is  not  used  io 

dans  ce  sens.  this  sense. 

Comment   ce    mot    est-il  How  is  this  word  used? 

employ  6? 

La  phrase;  les  phrases.  The   sentence;   the   sent- 
ences. 


PourFaireDeSwAchats 
(DeSwEmplettes). 

Je   Youdrais    faire    quel- 

ques._^chats. 
Je   youdrais   faire    deSs^ 

emplettes. 
Combien  cela  cotlte-t-il? 
Quel  est  le  prix  de  ceci? 
Est-ce  le  meilleur  marchfi 

(Itt  m6-y<ir  mftr-sha')? 
Je   ne  peux  pas  vous  le 

donner.^^      meilleur 

march^. 
La  facture  (fftk-ttlr'). 
L'additioQ  (Ift.d5.s6,^^6'). 

L'acquit  (IftiC). 


To  make  pnrcliases;  to 
do  some  shopping. 

I  would  like  to  make  some 

purchases. 
I  should  like  to  do  some 

shopping. 
How  much  does  that  cost? 
What  is  the  price  of  this? 
Is  that  the  cheapest  price? 

I  cannot  give  it  to  you  any 
cheaper. 

The  bill. 

The  bill  (at  a  restaurant 

only). 
The  receipt* 
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A  Journey. 

AL  Here  is  your  check,  sir.  There  is  some  overweight 
to  pay.  (Literally:  Here  is  (voici)  your  check. 
It  there  has  (il  y  a*)  of  the  overweight  (de 
Texc^ant)  to  (^)  pay  (payer). 

45.  How  much  overweight  have  I? — Four  francs,  sir. 
(Literally:  How  much  have  I  of  overweight? — 
You  have  four  francs  of  overweight). 

46.  Oh  thanks.  Here  is  the  money  for  the  overweight 
And  how  much  do  I  owe  you?  (Literally:  Oh 
thanks.  Here  is  (voici)  the  money  (I'argent)  for 
the  overweight.  And  how  much  you  owe  I 
(dois-je)? 

47.  We  have  no  tarif.  You  may  give  what  you  like. 
(Literally:  We  not  have  not  of  tarif  (tarif).  Give 
me  what  you  will  want  (ce  que  vous  voudrez). 

Future. 

I  shall  want,  or^  I  shall  like« 

you  will  want,  or^  you  will  like, 

he  will  want,  or^  he  will  like, 

we  shall  want,  or^  we  shall  like, 

you  will  want,  or^  you  will  like, 

they  will  want,  or^  they  will  lika 


in  7  a,  (litc'^^lly'  i^  there  has),  Is  an  idiomatic  French  expresdoa 
whose  literal  translation  is  nonsense.  It  must  be  taken  as  the  idiomatio 
equivalent  of  there  is,  there  are.    A  few  examples  will  give  clearness: 

Qu'y  a-t-»l  de  nouveau?  What  is  the  news? 

li  n'y  a  rien  de  nouveau.  There  is  no  news. 

Y  a-t-il  des  Icttres  pour  moi?  Are  there  any  letters  for  me? 

Y  a-til  de  la  place? -Non  monsienr,  Is  there  any  room  here? — No  rir^ 
ce  compartiment  est^^au  compiet,         this  compartment  is  full. 

B  J  a  beaucoup  de  monde.  There   are   a  great  many  people 

here  (-uiThere  is  much  dt  world). 

,  A  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  rOOnu 
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TTn  Voyage. 

44.  Voici  votre  bulletin,  monsieur.    II  y  a  de  I'excfi- 
dant^  payer,    (el  6^^  dtt  lek-sfl-dftA'-tft  pa-ya'). 


45,  Combien,..^i-je   d'exc6dant? — Vou8s.^vez   quatre 
francs  d'exc^dant.     (iofi-be^A'  nflzh'). 

46.  Oh  mere!  I    Voici  I'argent   pour  I'exc^ant.     Et 
combien  vous  dois-jef 


47.  Nous  n*  avons  pas  de  tarif.     Donnez-moi  ce  que 
Tous  voudrezP. 


Futur. 

Jevoudrai  (zhtl  v<3&-dra). 

tu  Toudras  ( ttl  vOD-drft  ) . 

il  voudra  (  el  v(»-drft ) . 

nous  voudrons  (nOb  v<5D-dro6'). 

vous  voudrez  (v<35  v<»-dra'). 

ils  voudront  (el  v(»-droA')« 


Y  ft-t-il  quelqae  chose  poor  moi.    Any  thing  for  me,  waiter? 

gar^on? 
n  7  a  deja  du  mondet  There    are  already    some  people 

here  (^lof  the  world  here). 
n  y  avait  beaucoup  de  monde  an    There  were  a  great  many  people  at 

concert,  the  concert. 

For  full  rules  and  further  idiomatic  expressions  see  Part  X. 

*The  pupil  must  bear  in  mind  that  louloir.  to  be  willing,  to  wish,  to 
want,  has  a  full  conjugation  in  French.  We  have  learned  thus  far  the 
present  Je  TBUXt  the  conditional  fe  YOUdralS*  and  the  future  JeTOudral* 

For  full  conjugation  see  Part  A. 
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48.  Oil  yes!  That's  a  tip,  isnH  it?  (A  tip,  an  pour- 
boire*).  \ 

49.  Yes  sir. — Ever  so  much  obliged  to  you — ^Ameri- 
cans are  always  liberal  and  generous  with  their 
tips.  (Literally:  Yes  sir. — ^I  to  you  am  very  (bien) 
obliged (oblig6).  The  Americans(les,^Am6ricains*) 
are  always  (ton jours)  large  (larges')  and  generous 
(g^n^reux')  with  the  tips).  ' 


I  >Le  ponrboire  is  not  only  a  nuisancet  hat  tht  terror  of  all  American 
tonrbti.  Almost  every  body  has  to  be  tipped.  The  cabman,  the  railway 
porter,  the  waiter,  the  chambermaid,  the  boots,  in  fact  any  body  and 
every  body  expects  and  gets  a  few  '*sous.'*  A  **sou*'  is  equal  to  a  cent 
and  two  or  three  sous  are  generally  given  as  a  tip  to  waiters.  Americans 
make  a  great  mistake  in  giving  too  much.  We  are  so  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  quarter  to  a  waiter,  that  we  feel  ashamed  of  offering  these  dis- 
tinguished-looking persons  anything  less  than  a  franc.  However,  two 
•Dus  will  satisfy  them  and  no  more  ought  to  be  given. 

sThe  article  is  not  only  used  before  nouns  nsed  in  a  dffiniU^  bttt  also 
before  nonns  employed  in  a  generai wtnx^  ass 

Les^^^enfants^^aiment  le  jen^  Childrcm  like  games. 

La  vertn  est^aimable^  Virtue  is  lovable. 

Les  petites  filles^aiment  let  poup^es.  Little  girls  like  dolli^ 

Les^^ommes  sont^^dgolstes.  Men  areselSsh. 

For  further  rules  see  Part  X. 

tThe  plural  of  nouns  and  adjectives  Is  formed  by  adding  a  (^ent)  s  to 
the  singular,  ass 

L*  homme,  les^ommes»  The  man,  the  men. 

L'aml|  les^^mis.  Thefriend,  thefriendt. 


iftr;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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48.  Oh  ouil  0'  ests^un  pourboire/  n*  est-ce  pas? 
(pdbr-b^^r'). 

49.  Oui  monsieur. — Je  vous  suis  bien>,^blig6! — Les^^ 
Am^ricains"  sont  toujourslarges'etg^n^reux'^^^veo 
lea  pourboires.  (bs^ii  n6-bl6-zha  leh  z&-ma-rd- 
klii' l&r'.zh'  zha-na-ra  z&.Y3k). 


Une  jolie  demoisellei 

A  pretty  young  lady. 

De  jolies  demoiaelleip 

Pretty  young  ladies. 

Un^habit  noir. 

A  black  coat. 

Dcs^habils  ndrs. 

Black  coats. 

Words  ending  in  8,  X  or  i 

iremsdn 

unchanged  in  the  plural: 

Le  fils,                   les  fils. 

The  son.              the  sons. 

La  voiZf                 les  voix. 

Thevoiotb           thevoicd. 

heureux  (sing,  and  plural). 

happy. 

Words  in  an  or  OQ  take  a 

(silent) 

Xs 

L'  annean,             les^anneaux, 
Le  tableaOy            les  tableaux. 

The  rin^             the  rings. 
The  picture,         the  pictures. 

Le  beau  jeu,  les  beaux  jeux.         The  nice  game,    the  nice  games* 

Nouns  in  al  (and  a  few  in  all)  change  that  termination  into  auxs 
Le  cheval,  les  chevaux.  The  horse,  the  horses. 

L*  animal,  les^animaux.         The  animal,         the  animals. 

Le  canal,  les  canaux.  The  canal,  the  canals. 

For  nouns  in  on  which  uke  x  in  the  plural,  and  for  irregular  plurals 
see  Fart  X. 
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60.  At  wliat  time  does  this  train  leave?  (Literally: 
At  what  hour  (ft  quelle  heare)  this  train  leaves  it 

(part-il)? 

I  leave,  or^  I  am  leaving, 

thou  leavest,  or^  thou  art  leaving, 

he  leaves,  or^  he  is  leaving, 

we  leave,  or^  we  are  leaving, 

you  leave,  or^  you  are  leaving, 

they  leave,  or^  they  are  leaving. 

61.  This  train  leaves  in  five  minutes.  (Literallv:  This 
train  leaves  within  (dans)  five  minutes  (minutes). 

62.  Do  you  know  when  this  train  is  due  at  Orleans? — 
At  eight  p.  m.  Here  is  a  time-table.  (Literally: 
Know  you  when  this  train  arrives  (arrive)  at  Or- 
16an8? — ^At  (&)  eight  o'clock  (huit^^heures)  of  the 
evening  (du  soir).  Here  is  the  time-table  (Pitin^- 
raire), 

63.  What  is  that?    (Qu'  est-ce  que  c'  est  que  qa}). 

64.  That  is  the  starting-bell.— All  aboard  for  Orl6ansI 
(Literally:  That  is  the  signal  (le  signal)  of  the  de- 
parture (du  depart). — The  travelers  (les  voyageurs) 
for  Orleans  in  carriage  (en  voiture). 


lA  Teiy  pecaRtr  phrase,  fcry  frequently  used. 
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60.  A  quelle  heure  ce  train  part-il?    (a  kdl  dr'  par-t6l)« 


Jepars 

(zlill  par). 

tapars 

(tti  par). 

ilpart 

(61  par). 

nous  partons 

(nOO  pftr-tofi'X 

Tons  partez 

{y6b  pftr-ta'). 

fls  partent 

(elpftrf). 

61.  CSe  train  part  dana  cinq  minutes.    (m6-ntlt'). 

62.  Savez-Yous  qnand  ce  train  arrive  h  Orltens? — A 
huit^^heures  du  soir.  Voici  I'itinfiraire.  (so>^r' 
l6-t6-na-rair'). 


63.  Qu'  est-ce  qne  c^  est  que  {a'?    (kehs-kii-sehk-sa')* 

64  0'  est  le  signal  du  depart — Lea  yoyageurs  jiout 
Orl6an8>^en  voiture.  (sehls6n-y4l  dudfi-p&r'  vd^- 
ya-zhtlr*  SA  ▼d>^.tttr'). 


a  far;  S  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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I 
CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES. 


What  they  are  and  how  they  Bhould  be  studied. 


Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  foregoing  eentences, 
the  student  must  now  familiarize  himself  with  the  Con- 
versational ExerciseSi 

They  consist  of  purely  practical  phrases,  such  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  common,  everyday  life.  But 
as  every  person  employs  of  necessity  his  own  peculiar 
mode  of  diction. 

Diversity  of  Expression 

must  be  acquired  from  the  very  start  by  the  student  of 
foreign  tongues. 

The  most  commonplace  thought  can  be  expressed  in 
numerous  ways,  and  throughout  my  books,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  Conversational  Parts,  I  have  therefore  given 
a  vast  number  of  sentences  which  though  worded  differ- 
ently are  identical  in  their  meanings. 
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The  Adyantages  of  fhis  Flan 

are  self-evident.  The  popil  is  no  longer  confined  to  a 
single  phrase,  but  becomes  familiar  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
pressions. He  does  not  only  learn  one  sentence  by 
which  he  may  state  his  wants,  but  controls  the  whole 
colloquial  vocabulary  on  any  one  subject,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  sustain  a  conversation  with  almost  any  one. 
At  the  same  time 

The  ConyersatioiiB  are  Graded 

in  such  a  manner  that  only  such  constructions,  idioms^ 
moods  and  tenses  are  given  as  have  been  previously 
mastered  by  the  student. 

Mere  questions  and  answers  of  the  guide-book  style 
have — as  far  as  j)ossible — been  avoided.  Later  on  all 
conversations  are  carried  on  in  French. 

All  phrases  used  are  so  to  say 

Seatence— Moulds. 

They  are  intended  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think  in  French 
and  with  this  end  in  view  they  must  always  be  studied 
aloud  and  rendered  so  frequently  in  French  until  the 
pupil  can  utter  them  just  as  smoothly  and  rapidly  in  the 
foreign  language  as  in  his  own. 
Let  it  always  be  remembered  that 

^Repelilio  est  mater  studiorum.^ 

Nothing  is  so  essential  in  the  mastery  of  a  foreign 
tongue  as  constant  repetition. 

^Oulla  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi^  sed  saepe  cadendo,^ 
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CONVERSATION. 
To  Inquire  One's  Way. 

1.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  could  you  please  direct  me 
to  Vivienne  Street?  (Literally:  Pardon  sir,  Vivi- 
enne  Street  (la  rue  Vivienne*),  if  you  please)? 

2.  Take  the  third  street  to  the  right  and  then  go 
straight  ahead.  (Literally:  Take  (prenez)  the  third 
to  the  right  and  then  (alors)  follow  (suivez)  quite 
right  (tout  droit). 

8.  Excuse  me,  sir;  could  you  please  tell  me  where  ''la 
rue  Royale"  is?  (Literally:  Pardon  sir,  would  yoa 
(voudriez-vous)  me  tell  where  is  "la  rue  Royale")? 

4.  Could  you  kindly  direct  me  to  "la  rue  de  Kivoli"? 
(Literally:  Pardon,  sir,  would  you  mft  indicate 
(m'indiquer)  "la  rue  de  Rivoli")? 

5.  Could  you  kindly  show  me  the  way  to  the  ^'Boule- 
vard des^Italiens"?  (Literally:  Would  have  yoa 
the  goodness  (la  bont6)  of  me  to  show  (montrer) 
the  way /or  to  go  to  the  (au)  "Boulevard  des^Ita- 
liens)? 

6.  Pardon  me,  how  do  I  go  to  Opera-Square?  (Lit* 
erally:  I  you  ask  pardon,  which  (quel)  is  the  way 
for  to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Opera  (k  la  place  de 
rOp6ra)? 

7.  Excuse  me,  which  is  the  way  to  the  Variety-Thea- 
tre? (Literally:  Pardon,  which  is  the  way /or  to 
go  to  the  theatre  of  the  varieties  (au  th^Hixe  dee 
Vari6t6s)? 


iThts  abbreviated  form  of  inquiry  is  very  generally  used. 

tXhe  imperative  of  the  irregular  verb  prendre*     See  pages  75  and  95, 
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CONVERSATION. 

Four  Demander  Son  ChemiiL 

pODr     dti-maA-da'    bo&    sh'miA'. 

1.  Pardon,    monsieur.    La  rue  Vivienne*,  s'il  voua 
plait?   (ve-vO^to'). 

2.  Prenez'  la  troisi^me'.^  droite,  et  alors  saivez  tout 
droit    (sfl^e-va  tdb  drd^'). 


3.  Pardon,  monsieur,  voudriez-yous  me  dire  oil  est  la 
rue  Royale*?  (rd  r6^ft-yftl). 

4.  Pardon,  monsieur,  voudriez-vous  m'indiquer  la  rue 
de  Rivoli?  (ml6.d6-ka  1ft  m  d'r6-v6-le'). 

6.  Auriez-vous  la  bont6  de  me  montrer  le  chemin  pour 
aller^^^u  Boulevard  des^Italiens?  (o  bOD-l'  v&r* 
deh  zCtft-ld^XA'), 


6.  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  quel  est  le  chemin  pour 
^aller  &  la  place  de  rOp6ra?(ft  1ft  plflsda  l6-pft-rft'). 


7.  Pardon,  quel  est  le  chemin  pour^^aller  au  th^tre 
des  Yari^tds?  (ta-A'-tr'  deh  yft-re-a-ta'). 


tWe  could  also  tay  la  troisiime  i 
'Literally:  Royal  Street. 


A  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  nOte;  00  rOOm. 
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8.  I  bee  your  pardon ;  I  have  lost  my  way.  Oould  you 
kindly  direct  me  to  Opera  Avenne?  (Literally: 
Pardon,  sir,  I  have  lost  (perdu)  my  way.  Would 
you  me  indicate  the  Avenue  of  the  Opera  (P Avenue 
derOp6ra)? 

9.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  way  to 
the  Northern  Railway  station?  (Literally;  Would 
you  be  (6tre)  enough  (assez)  cood  for  me  to  indi- 
cate the  way /or  to  go  to  the  depot  of  the  North)  ? 

10.  Take  the  second  street  on  the  left,  then  the  third 
street  on  your  right  and  go  straight  ahead.  You 
can't  miss  your  way.  (Literally:  Take  the  second 
to  left,  then  (puis)  the  third  to  right  and  then 
(alors)  follow  quite  right.  You  not  can  not  yourself 
mistake  (vous  tromper)  o/way). 

11.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  this  street  leads  to  the 
Kenaissance  Theatre?  (Literally:  Could  you  me 
tell  if  this  street  leads  (conduit)  to  the  theatre  of 
the  Benaissance  (au  th6&tre  de  la  Benaissance)? 

12.  Yes,  go  straight  ahead  till  you  reach  St.  Martin's 
Gate.  (Literally:  Yes,  go  quite  right  until  that 
( jusqu'i  ce  que)  you  may  arrive  (vous^^arriviez) 
to  the  Gate  St.  Martin  {h  la  Porte  St.  Martin). 

I  Past  participle  of  pcrdrc,  to  lose;  perdu,  lost. 

sit  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  the  so-called  subjunctive  into  En^ 
lish.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  scarcely  use  the  subjunctive  mood  in  our 
language.  Not  so  in  French  where  this  mood  is  very  frequently  employed. 

Let  the  student  remember  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  uncertainty,  in- 
decision, doubt  or  fear  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  action 
referred  to  and  that  therefore  it  can  be  employed  in  subordinate  senten- 
ces only. 

The  subjunctive  is  therefore  always  joined  to  the  main  sentence,  gen- 
erally by  the  conjunction  que  or  by  conjunctions  compounded  with  qu6 
as  Jnsqu'a  ce  quet  till,  ann  que,  in  order  that,  etc. 

Thus  we  say: 

T  know  he  will  come,  Je  sais  qu*il  viendra, 

using  the  indicative  mood — as  in  English- -because  no  doubt  or  uncer* 
tainty  exists  In  the  speaker's  mind. 

But: 

Do  you  think  he  will  come?  Croyez-vous  qu'il  vlennef 

using  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  the  question  itself  expresses  doubt 
imd  uncertainty. 

i  fan  a  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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8.  Pardon,  monsieur,  f  ai  perdu'  mon  chemin.  Vou- 
driez-YouB  m'indiquer  I'Ayenue  de  POpdra?  (lA^yft- 
nix  dtl  Id-pa-r&O* 

9.  Voudriez-vouB^^fttre^^asflez  bon  pour  m'indiqner 
le  chemin  pour^,^ller  k  la  gare  du  Nord?  (&-8ek')« 


10.  Prenez  la  deuxi^me^  gauche,  puis  la  troisiftme^^ 
droits,  et  alors  suivez  tout  droit.  Vous  no  pouvez 
pas  vous  tromper  de  chemin.  (trdii-pa  dfl  shd-mlfi'.) 


11.  Pourriez-vouB  me  dire  si  cette  rue  conduits^n 
th6Atre  de  la  Benaissance?  (k6A-dQ^G  to  ta-A'-tr* 
du  1ft  rii-neh-sftfi'-s'). 

12.  Oui,  allez  tout  droit,  jusqu'^  ce  que  vous,^^rrivie2? 
^^  ia  Porte  St.  Martin,  (zhtls-kfts'  kd  yOD  z&-r6« 
vS,^  z&  1&  p6rt'  siA  m&r-tlft). 


Or:     I  don't  think  he  will  come,        Je  ne  crois  pas  qn'O  Tfenne^ 
using  again  the  subjunctive  because  the  negative  implies  uncertainty. 

This  rule  properly  applied  would  illustrate  the  correct  employment  of 
this  difficult  mood.  We  shall  be  obliged  however,  to  give  special  rules 
later  on. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  verbs  of  th'S  6xBt 
conjugation,  we  tdd  the  following  endings  to  the  stem. 

je      e. 

la      es. 

n      e. 

nous Ions. 

Tous  ■       lei« 
lis      cnt. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  subjunctive  of  the  present  differs  onlf 
In  the  firsr  and  second  person  plural  from  the  present  indicative.  Let  the 
student  remember  this. 

For  further  rules  see  Part  X. 
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13.  Pray,  is  this  the  way  to  the  Hotel  des  Deux-Mon- 
des?  (Literally:  Pardon,  the  Hotel  of  the  two 
Worlds  (I'hOtel  des  Deux-Mondes),  if  you  please)? 

14.  Take  the  second  street  to  your  right  and  then  go 
straight  ahead  to  Opera  Square.  Once  there,  fol- 
low Opera  Avenue  which  will  lead  you  there.  (Lit- 
erally:  Take  the  second  to  right  and  then  follow 
(poursuivez)  quite  right  to  (jusqu'&)  the  place  of 
the  Op6ra  (la  place  de  TOp^ra).  Once  (une  fois) 
arrived  (arrive)  there  (1&),  follow  the  Avenue  of 
the  Opera  (I'Avenue  de  TOp^ra)  which  (qui)  you 
there  (y)  will  lead  (conduira). 

15.  Take  the  third  street  to  your  left  and  go  straight 
ahead  till  you  come  to  a  square.  (Literally:  Take 
the  third  to  left  and  go  quite  right  until  that  you 
may  arrive  (jusqu'&  ce  que  vous^arriviez)  at  a 
square  (&  un  square). 

16.  Go  across  this  bridge,  then  diagonally  across  the 
square.  You  cannot  miss  your  way.  (Literally: 
(passez)  this  bridge  (ce  pont),  then  cross  (traver- 
sez)  the  square.  You  not  can  no/ yoiirseZ/ mistake 
o/way). 

17.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  my  way.  (Literally:  I  have 
well  (bien)  fear  (peur)  of  me  to  lose  (perdre)  on 
way  (en  route). 


iPasi  prrticiple  of  aniver*  to  arrive;  arri?^»  arrived.  The  past  parti- 
ciples of  all  regular  verbs  of  the  Brst  conjugation  end  in  ^,  which  is  added 
tothestenn,  as:  tronTefi  to  find,  trouv^f  found  ;inontrert  to  show;  mon- 
tr^,  shown;  payer,  to  pay;  paye.  paid;  donnen  to  give;  donii^.  giv«n. 

'J'al  peur  (literally:  I  have  fear),  I  fear,  I  am  afraid,  is  an  idiomatic 
expression.    The  pupil  ought  to  observe  that  verbs  expressing  an  un/dtu 
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13.  Pardon,  lliOtel  des  Deuz-Mondes,  sMl  vous  platt? 


14.  Prenez  la  deuxi^me^^i  droite  et  alors  poursuivea 
tout  droit  jasqu'&  la  place  de  I'Op^ra.  Une  foie,^ 
arrive'  1&,  suivez  I'A venue  de  I'Op^ra,  qui  vous^^y 
oonduira,  (tin  i6^^  zft-r6-va  1ft  k66-dtl>^€-rft). 


15.  Prenez  la  troisi^me^  gauche  et  allez  tout  droii^ 
ju8qu'&  CO  que  Yous^^rrivicz^^  un  square. 


16.  Passez  ce  jiont,  puis  traversez  le  square.  Vous  lie 
pouvez  pas  vous  tromper  de  chemin.  (p&-sa  bH  poA' 
trfi-ver-sa). 


17.  J'ai  bien  peur*  de  me  perdre^^n  route,  (ptlr'  pfir'. 
dr'  rft6  roDt'). 


prabie  meaning  are  generally  followed  by  de.  Mi 

J'ai  peur  de  me  perdre^^en  route,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  my  way. 

Je  Grains  de  m^enrhumer^  1  am  afraid  of  catching  cold. 

11  ref  jse  de  It-  faire.  He  refuses  to  do  it. 

All  verbs  of  €ommand  on  request  take  do^  as: 
Dttes-lui  de  nrapporter  mon  dcjeflner.     Tell  him  to  bring  me  my  break* 

fast. 
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18.  Shall  I  accompany  you? — Yes,  please.  (Literally: 
Desire  you  that  I  you  way  accompany  (que  je  voua 
.^accoiux)agpe)? — Yes,  if  you  please). 

19.  If  you  are  afraid  of  getting  lost,  you  might  take  a 
cab.  (Literally:  If  you  fear  (vous  craignez)  of  you 
to  lose  you  could  take  a  cab). 

20.  Is  it  far  fronie  here?  (Literally:  Is  this  far  (loin) 
from  here  (d'ici)?  Or:  There  has  it  (y  a-t-il)  far 
from  here?    Or:  Is  this  near  (pr^)  from  here)? 

21.  No,  it  is  not  far.  (Literally:  No,  this  not  is  not 
far). 


Purchases.— Shopping. 

1.  What  do  you  want  to  do  this  afternoon  (cet^^prfes- 
midi)? 

2.  I  would  like  to  go  out  to  do  some  shopping.  (Lit« 
erally:  I  should  like  to  go  (aller)  to  make  some 
purchases  (quelques>.^Achats). 

3.  And  where  do  you  want  to  make  your  purchases? 
(Literally:  And  where  wish  you  to  go  to  make  your 
purchases)? 


iThere  are  about  fifty  verbs  which  do  not  require  any  preposition  when 
governing  another  verb.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  Part  X.  The  fol- 
lowing are  most  frequently  used: 


Aimer  mieux, 

to  prefer. 

Falloir, 

to  be  necessary. 

Aller, 

to  go. 

Oser, 

to  dare. 

Compter, 

to  intend. 

Pouvoir, 

to  be  able  to. 

D^sirer, 

to  wish 

Savoir, 

to  know. 

Envoyer, 

to  send. 

Venir, 

to  come  (generally  at  least}* 
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18.  D6sirez-vous  que  je  vous^accompagne? — Oui,  s'il 
vous  plait    (v<»  zft-koii-pan'-ytl). 

19.  Si  vons  craignez  de  vons  perdre,  vous  poarriez 
prendre^un  fiacre,    (kran-ya'). 

20.  Est-ce  loin  d'ici? 
Y  a-t-il  loin  d'ici? 
Est-ce  prted'ici? 

21.  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  loin. 


Four  Faire  DeSwAchats  (DeSwEmplettes). 

IxJbr     fair'     deh       za-shft    (deh        zftA-pl6t'). 

L  Que  voulez-vouB  faire  cet^^pr^-midi?    {zH  ta-pra 

mfi-dS')- 
2.  Je  voudraiB..^ller*  faire  quelques^^^chats.  (kfil-ktl 
zA-sha). 

8.  Et  oil  d^sirez-Youfl^^^Iler  faire  yos^^chats? 


Etp^rerp  to  hope.  Votr,        to  lee. 

Faire,  to  make.  Vouloir,   to  be  willing. 

Examples: 

Je  compte  acheter  un  chapeau  neuf,  I  intend  baying  a  new  hat. 

J*ai  fait  raccommoder  mon  |;»antalont        I  have  had  my  trousers  mended 
n  me  fant  lui  donner  cet^ary^nt,  I  must  give  b>ni  this  money. 

Je  n'ose  pas  dire  cela,  I  don*t  dare  to  say  it. 

Venez  diner  avec  nous.  Come  and  dine  with  us. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  0  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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4.  I  really  donH  know.  But  yon  have  been  several 
times  in  Paris.  CanH  you  tell  me  where  to  get 
Bome  good  gloves?  (Literally:  I  not  it  know  really 
'  (r6ellement)  not.    But  you  have  been  (6t6)  several 

(plusieurs)  times  (fois)  in  (&  Paris).  Can  you  me 
tell  where  I  can  buy  good  gloves  (de  bons  gants)? 

6.  Is  that  all  you  need?  (Literally:  Is  this  all  of 
which  (dont)  you  have  need)? 

6.  No,  I  have  to  buy  some  small  things  for  my  wife. 
(Literally:  No,  I  have  also  (aussi)  need  of  to  buy 
some  small  things  (quelques  petites  choses)  for 
my  wife  (ma  femme). 

7.  She  needs  hairpins,  a  toothbrush,  a  comb,  a  hair- 
brush and  some  other  trifles,  (Literally:  She  has 
need  of  pins  (d'^pingles)  for  hair  (&  cheveux),  of 
a  brush  (une  brosse)  for  teeth  {h  dents),  of  a  comb 
(un  peigne),  of  a  brush  for  hair  (&  cheveux)  and 
of  other  small  things  (of  other  trifles,  d'autres  fu- 
tilit^s). 

8.  Pray,  come  along  as  I  donU  know  where  to  get  all 
these  things.  (Literally:  Will  you  please  come 
with  me  for  (car)  I  not  know  not  where  to  have 
(avoir)  all  these  things  (toutes  ces  choses). 

9.  You  can  get  them  quite  near.  Do  you  want  to  go 
out  at  once?  (Literally:  You  can  them  (les)  have 
quite  near  from  here.  Will  you  go  out  (sortir)  at 
once)? 

10.  Certainly,  at  once.  My  wife  wishes  to  go  out  and 
needs  these  articles.  (Literally:  Certainly  (cer-- 
tainement),  at  once.  My  wife  wishes  to  go  out  and 
has  need  of  all  these  articles  (tons  ces^^articles).' 

iSes  page  S8. 

sFor  (preposition),  pour;  for  (conjunction,  equivalent  to  ^'ai,  because*') 

car. 
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4.  Je  ne  le  sals  r^ellement  pas.    Mais  vous^avw,^ 
6i6  plusieurs  fois^^k  Paris.    Pouvez-vous  me  dire 
oil  je  puiSv^Acheter  de^  bona  ganta?    (ra-^l-lA-mfiii' 
1        v<»  zA-ya-za-ta'  pla-zfi^tur'). 


0.  Est-ce  tout  dont  yons^^vez  besoint 

6.  Non,  j'ai  anssi  besoin  d'acheter  qnelqiies  petites 
choses  ponr  ma  femme.    (p*t6t'  ahoz'  f&m). 


7.  Elle  a  besoin  d^^pingles^^li  cheyenz,  d'une  brosse 
&  dents,  d'nn  -peigne,  d^une  brosse  &  cheyenx  et 
d'autres  petites  choses  (d'autres  f  utilitte). 


8.  Veuillez  yenir>.^yec  moi,  cai*  je  ne  sais  pas^oti 
ayoir  toutes  ces  choses. 


9.  Vons  pouyez  les^ayoir  tout  prfts  d'ici.    Voulez- 
yons  sortir  de  suite?    (pra  dS-s^'). 

10.  Certainement,  de  suite.    Ma  femme  desire  sortir 
et  a  besoin  de  tous'  ces^^^rticles.     (t(3&  seh  z&r-t&-' 


iTont(mase  ^ng.),  toat6(fem.  sing.),  tons  (masc.  plur.),  toutes 
(fem.  plui: )«  every,  all. 
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11.  All  right;  directly  opposite  is  a  very  good  store 
where  you  can  get  everything  you  need.  (Liter- 
ally: Very  well;  there  is  (il  y  a)  just  (justement) 
opposite  (en  face)  a  very  good  store  where  you 
can  have  all  this  of  which  you  have  need). 

12.  Is  that  a  cheap  store?  (Literally:  la  this  a  store 
cheap)? 

13.  Oh  yes,  quite  cheap.  You  know  that  toilet  articles 
are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  America.  (Liter- 
ally: Oh  yes,  very  cheap.  You  know  that  these 
articles  of  toilet  (ces^^rticles  de  toilette)  are  very 
much  (bien)  cheaper  (meilleur  march6)  here  than 
in  (qu^  en)  America  (Am^rique). 

14.  Here  is  our  store;  pretty  large,  isn't  it? — ^Yes, 
rather  large  and  handsome.  (Literally:  Here  is 
(voici)  our  store;  it  is  veiy  large  (g^rand),  is  it  not? 
— ^Yes,  it  is  very  large  and  very  handsome  (trfts 
beau). 

15.  What  do  you  want  to  buy  first? — Gloves.  (Liter- 
ally:  What  desire  you  to  buy  first  (d'abord)?— 
Some  gloves). 


iBon  march^,  cheap;  melllear  march^,  cheaper. 
sWhile  k  is  grnerally  used  with  towns,  en  is  employed  belora 
names  of  countries,  as: 

I    Berlin^        at,  in  cr  to  Berlin, 
k    Paris,  *•    ««   ««   ««  Paris. 

k    Londres,     *•    ••   •*   *•  London* 
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11.  Tr&s  bien;  il  y  a  justemeni^en  face  on  trte  bon 
magasin,  oil  vous  pouvez^^voir  tout  ce  dont  vous,^ 
avez  besoin.    (zhHs-t'-m&fi'  t&6  ffts  m&-g&-zl6)« 


12.  E8t-ce.^nn  magasin  bon  marchdf 

13*  Oh  oni,  tr^-bon  marchd.  Vous  savez  que  ces^ 
articles  de  toilette  sont  bien  meilleur^  march6  ici 
qu*  en*>.^.Am6rique.  (td^ft-lfif  mfi-ytlr  k&6  nft-ma* 
rek'). 


14.  Voici  notre  magasin;  il  est   tr&s  grand,  n^est-ce 
pas? — Ooi,  il  est  trte  grand  et  trte  beau. 


15.  Que  dfeirez-TOuSwAcIieter  d'  abordf— Des  ganta 
(dft-bor'). 


en  Fnnoet         in  #r    to  France, 
en^ngleterre,  «•    -     ••    England, 
en^^m^riqne,  ••    ••     ••    America. 

Bnt  with  a  few  countries,  the  names  of  which  are  masculine  in  French, 
an  or  aux  is  used,  as: 

an  Mexlque,  in  or  to  Mexico. 
anx^Etats-Unis,  in  or  to  the  United  States. 
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16.  I  need  two  pairs  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  black  ones  and 
a  pair  of  brown  ones.  Please  show  me  some  good 
kid  gloves.  (Literally:  I  have  need  of  two  pairs 
of  gloves,  a  pair  black  (une  paire  noire)  and  a  pair 
brown  (brune).  Will  you  please  me  show  of  good 
gloves  of  kid  (de  bons  gants  de  chevreau  or^  de 
bons  gants  de  peau)  of  skin). 

17.  Do  you  want  a  light  brown  (un  brun  clair)? 

18.  Not  too  light;  give  me  a  good  medium  color,  if  you 
please.  (Literally:  Not  (pas)  too  light;  give  me  a 
(une)  good  color  (couleur)  Half  (moyenne),  if  you 
please). 

19.  What  price  do  you  wish  to  pay? — Not  too  dear,  if 
you  please, 

20.  For  five  francs  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  glove. 
(Literally:  For  five  francs  I  can  you  give  of  very 
good  gloves). 

21.  How  much  is  that  in  American  money?  (Liter- 
ally: How  much  this  (cela)  makes  it  (fait^il)  ia 
(en)  money  American  (monnaie  am^ricaine)? 

I  make  or  I  am  making. 


thou  makest 
he  makes 
we  make 
you  make 
they  make 

tt 
ti 
u 
u 

thou  art  making, 
he  is  making, 
we  are  making, 
you  are  making, 
they  are  making. 

iThe  principal  colors  aret 
Les  Couleunk 

The  Colors. 

Blanc,  blanche. 

White,                                      1 

noir,  noire, 

black. 

bleu,  bleuc. 

blue. 

brun,  brune. 

chitain  (no  feminine). 

chestnut. 

rouge,  rouge, 
roux,  rousse. 

red. 

reddish. 

A  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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16.  J'ai  besoin  de  deux  paires  de  gants,  une  paire  noire 
et  uue  paire  brune.  Veuillez  me  montrer  de  bons 
gants  de  chevreau  (or,  de  bons  gauts  de  peaa). 


17.  D6sirez-vouBs^un  brun*  clair?    (brtSfi). 

18,  Pas"  trop  clair;  donnez-moi  une  bonne  couleur  mo- 
yenne,  s'il  vous  plait.     (k<36-ltir  m6^^ft-y6n'). 


19.  Quel  prix  voulez-vous  payer? — Pas  trop  cher,  s'il 
vous  plait,    (pa-yfl). 

20.  Pour  cinq  francs,  je  peux  vous  donner  de  irha  bons 
gants. 

21.  Combien  cela  fait-il  en  monnaie  am^ricaine?    (&fi 
md-neh  &-me-r6-kan'). 

Je  fais  f  zhd  feh). 

tu  fais  (ttl  feh)» 

11  fait  jelfeh). 

nous  faisons  (n(3&  ftl-z6ii'). 
vous  faites     ( v<5&  feh-t'). 
ils  font  \A  foti). 


cramoia,  cramoisie,  crhnsoiu 

^carlate,  dcarlate.  icarleU 

▼ert,  verte,  green, 

jaune,  jaane*  yellow, 

olive,  olive,  olive, 

one  coleur  bon  telnti  a  fast  colon 

ane  couleur  salissante,  a  color  easily  soiled. 

fWben  no  verb  is  used  the  negation  is  given  by  pas^  as:   pas^^aujour* 
d'hui,  not  to-day;  pas  pour  moi,  not  for  me. 
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22.  A  franc  is  twenty  cents. 

23.  Five  francs  are  equal  to  a  dollar.  (Literally:  Five 
francs  make  a  dollar). 

24.  Five  francs  are  equal  to  a  dollar  in  American 
money.  That  is  cheap  for  these  gloves,  isn't  it? 
(Literally:  Five  francs  make  a  dollar  in  money 
American.  That  is  cheap  for  these  gloves  is  it 
not)? 

25.  Yes,  that's  very  cheap.  For  a  dollar  we  cannot  get 
gloves  like  these  in  the  United  States.  (Literally: 
Yes,  that  is  very  cheap.  For  a  dollar  we  not  have 
no/ o/ /Ae  gloves  like  (comme)  these  here  (ceux- 
ci)  in  the  States  United  (aux>^Etats-Unis). 

26.  What  number  do  you  wear,  sir? — I  don't  know,  I 
never  can  recollect  my  size.  (Literally:  Which 
number  wear  you,  sir? — ^I  not  know  more  (plus). 
I  forget  (i'oublie)  always  the  number). 

27.  All  tight,  just  let  me  take  your  measure.  (Liter- 
ally: Very  well.  I  go  you  take  the  measure  (la 
mesure). 

28.  Will  you  try  on  these  gloves  (essayer  ces  gants?) 


iSimilarly  we  say: 
Combien  font  vingt-quatre  et  cinquante?  How  much  is  twenty  four  and  fifty? 
CoQibien  fontdix-sept  multipli^  par  six?  How  much  is  six  limes  seventeen? 

«Tn  speaking  of  the  parts  of  the  body  or  qualities  of  the  mind,  the 
French  use  le^  la^  leS)  in  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  or  the  indef- 
inite article  in  English: 
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22.  Un  franc  est  vingt  "cenfe.** 
Un  franc  c'est  vingt  ^'ccnis^ 

23.  Cinq  francs  font*>^un  ''dollar.^ 


24.  Cinq  francs  font>^un  "dollar^^  en  monnaie  am^ri- 
caine.  C'est  bon  march6  poar  ces  gants,  n^est-ce 
pas? 


25.  Oui,  c'est  trfts  bon  marcb6.  Pour>^un  ^dollar*^ 
nous  n'avons  pas  des  gants  comme  ceux-ci  auz>^ 
Etats-Unis.    (o  za-t&-z11-n6). 


26.  Quel  num6ro  portez-vous,  monsieur?— Je  ne  sais 
plus.  J'oublie  toujours  le  num^ro.  (zh(3&-bl6  t(3&. 
zh(K>r'  In  nU-ma-ro). 

27.  Trte  bien.  Je  vais  vous  prendre  la*  mesure.  (prW- 
dr'  la  mti-ztlr'). 

28.  Voulez-Yous^essayer  ces  gants?  (zd-sa-ya). 


J'ai  froid,^aux  pieds, 
II  s*est  coupe  les^^ongles* 
J'ai  mal  a  la  t£te, 
EUe  a  Rial  aux  dents, 
Lavez-vous  les  mains^^et  la  figure, 
Nc  vous^^essuycz  pas  les  mains^a 
cette  serviette, 


My  feet  are  cold.  , 

He  has  cut  his  nails. 
I  have  a  headache. 
She  has  a  toothache. 
Wash  your  hands  and  face. 
Do  not  wipe  your  hands  on  thit 
towel. 
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29.  These  gloves  don^t  fit  xne;  they  are  too  large.  I 
think  they  are  rather  long.  (Literally:  These 
gloves  not  me  go  not;  they  are  too  large  (grands). 
I  them  find  (je  les  trouve)  a  little  long  (longs). 

80.  Here  is  a  pair  which  will  fit  yon.  (Literally:  Of 
them  here  is  (en  voici)  a  pair  which  (qui)  you  will 
go  (vous^ira). 

Future  of  Allen 

I  shall  ga 
thou  wilt  go. 
he  will  go. 
we  shall  go. 
you  will  go. 
they  will  go. 


81.  They  are  too  narrow.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  split 
them.  (Literally:  They  are  too  narrow  (^troits). 
I  have  fear  (peur)  of  them  to  Tiio/ce  split  (craquer). 


iTo  think  is  given  by  crolrey  when  belief  is  implied,  ast 
Croyez-vous  qu'il  pleuve?  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  rain  (4 

e,  do  you  believe  it)? 

To  think  is  given  by  tronTer^  when  an  opinion  is  implied,  asi  ^ 
Trouvez-vous  cela  bon?  Do  you  think  this  is  good? 

Of  coune,  pcnscr  majf  be  used  in  both  instances,  but  a  Frenchman 
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29.  Ces  gants  no  me  vont  pas;  ils  sout  troi)  glands.— 
Je  les  trouvo^  un  pea  longs. 


80.  En  voici  one  paire  qni  yous^inu 

Future  of  AUcr. 

J'irai  (zhC-rfl). 

tu  iras  (tH  e-r&). 

il  ira  (el  e-rft). 

nous^rons  (nc5C)  z6-roA'). 
vons^rez  (vOD  z5-reh), 
ils^ront       (61  zfi-rdfi'). 


81.  Us  sont  trop>^^troit8.    J'ai  peur  do  les  faire  era- 
qner.    (tr6-pa-trd^^a  krft-ka). 


would  never  think  of  doing  so.    With  him  penser  expresses  to  think  as  an 

act  of  mental  consideration,  as: 

A  quoi  pensez-vous?  What  are  you  thinking  about? 

It  must  however,  be  remembered  that  with  qne^  penser  is  generally 
used,  as: 
Qne  pensez-votis  de  cet^^homme,         What  do  yon  think  of  this  man? 
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82.  Just  wait;  let  me  put  a  little  powder  into  thern^ 
Now,  try  them.  (Literally:  Wait  (attendez).  I 
go  there  (y)  to  put  (mettre)  a  little  of  powder  (un 
peu  de  poudre).    Now,  try  them). 

83.  How  much  does  that  amount  to?  (Literally:  How 
much  that  makes  it  in  all  (en  tout)? 

C4.  Tliat  amounts  to  fifteen  francs  in  all.  (Literally: 
That  makes  in  all  fifteen  francs). 

85.  How  much  are  these  pins?— Five  cents  a  package. 
(Literally:  How  much  cost  these  pins  (ce8>^6pin- 
gles)? — They  cost  five  cents  (sous)  the  package 
(le  paquet). 

36.  And  how  much  is  this  comb? — Forty-five  cents. 
(Literally:  And  this  comb  (ced6mftloir)  how  much 
costs  it? — ^This  there  (celui-lii)  costs  two  francs 
twenty-five), 

37.  I  also  need  a  fine  tooth-comb.  (Literally:  It  me 
needs  (il  me  faut)  also  a  comb  fine  (un  peignefin). 

88.  What's  the  price  of  this  one? — One  franc.  (Lit- 
erally: How  much  this  there  (celui-l&)  costs  it? 
This  there  is  of  one  franc). 


iTy  of,  io^  to  it,  to  them^  at  it,  at  them,  in  it,  on  it,  there  is  placed  In 
the  same  position  as  eily  i.  /.  it  is  placed  immediately  before  the  verb, 
except  with  the  affirmative  imperative  when  en  and  j  come  after  the 
verb,  like  all  other  pronoun -objects. 

Allez-y,  Go  there. 

N*y  allez  pas,  Don't  go  there. 

Y  pensez-vous?  Are  you  thinking  of  it? 

Oui,  j'y  pense,  Yes,  I  am  thinking  of  iL 

Exceptions;  In  some  very  rare  cases  en  and  y  will  appear  together. 
In  such  cases  y  is  placed  before  en^  as: 
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32.  Attendez.  Je  vais>^y*  mettre^^un  pen  de  pondre. 
Maintenanty  essayez-les.  (yeh  Z8  md'-trtL6  pd  d* 
pOO'.dr'). 

83.  Combien  cela  fait-il  en  tout? 

34.  Cela  fait>^n  tout  qninze  francs. 

35.  Combien  cotltent  ces>^^pingle8?  EUes  cofltent 
cinq  soufi'  le  paquet.  (kODt  seh  za-pIii'-gP — sOD  1' 
pft-keh). 

86.  Et  ce  d^mftloir*  combien  co(ite-t-il? — Celui-li 
cotlte  deux  francs  vingt-cinq.  (da-meh-l6^r  k(3Dt 
tCl  stl.lll^e  1ft). 

37.  II  me  faatwAi^ssi  nn  peigne  fin.    (peh'-ny'  fin). 

88.  Combien  celui-lA  cotlte-t-il? — Celui-lii  est  d'un 
franc. 


Une  seconde,  Orleans,  sll  vous  platt,    One  second-class  ticket  for  Orleans, 

if  you  please. 
II  n'y  en,^a  pas;  c'est^un  express.    There  are  none  for  sale;  this  is  an 
II  n*y  a  que  des  premieres,  Express  train.     Only  first-class 

tickets  sold. 
iThough  a  franc  contains  nominally  loo  centimes,  such  a  coin  does  not 
exist.    The  smallest  coin  circulating  is  un  sou,  one  cent  (in  American  mo- 
neyX 
sLe  d^m^loir,  the  comb,  the  large  comb;  un  peigne,  a  tine  tooth. comb. 
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39.  All  right.  I'll  take  five  packages  of  pins,  the  large 
comb  and  this  fine  tooth  comb.  How  much  does 
that  come  to?  (Literally:  Very  well.  I  shall  take 
five  packages  of  pins,  this  comb  and  this  comb  fine. 
How  much  this  makes  it  in  all)? 

40.  The  total  amount  is  foar  francs  and  a  half.  (Lit- 
erally: That  makes  in  all  four  francs  fifty). 

41.  Pray  send  all  these  things  to  my  place.     (Liter- 
I         ally:  Send  (envoyez)  all  this  at  me's  (chez  moi), 

if  yon  please). 

42.  All  right.  You'll  get  them  inside  of  an  hour. 
(Literally:  Very  well.  All  there  (y )  will  be  within 
(dans)  an  hour  (une^^heure). 


iThe  French  have  no  word  for  oar  kjm£.    They  g!ve  It  by  chez,  an 

\  Est-il  chez  lui?  Is  be  at  home  (^at  him)? 

Est-elle  chez^elle?  Is  she  at  home  (^at  her)? 

Je  suis  chez  moi,  I  am  at  home  (—at  me*s). 

Allez-vous  chez  vous?  Are  you  going  home  (^to  yott*s)? 

'Dans  with  reference  to  lime  denotes  wA^n,  within  what  time  a  certain 
thing  will  occur,  as: 
Je  reviendrai  dans  trois  purs,  I  shall  return  in  (within)  three  days. 

£n  with  reference  to  time  denotes  how  long  a  certain  thing  will  last,  as: 
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89.  Trfes  Wen.  Je  prendrai  cinq  paqnets  d'^pingles.  lo 
d^m^Ioir  et  ce  peigne  fin.  Combien  cela  fait-il 
en  tout? 


40.  Cela  faii^en  tout  qnatre  francs  cinquante. 

41.  Envoyez  tout  cela  chez*  moi,  e'il  vous  plait. 


42.  Tr^B  bien.    Tout^y  sera  dans*^une^euw.   (t<» 
te  B'rft  dAii  ztln  ntlr'). 


II  fen  ce  voyage  en  trois  jours,  He  will  malce  (/.  #.  complete)  thii 

journey  in  three  days. 
En  with  reference  to  place  is  rarely  followed  by  the  article  or  an  ad* 
jtfctive  nnd  expresses  something  indf/inite^   dans^  something  definite, 
DauB  is  always  followed  by  the  article,  as: 

n  est,^en  viUe,  He  is  in  town. 

n  est  dans  la  ville.  He  is  in  the  city. 

Compare  Part  X. 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

Suite. 

Veuillez^^^nvoyer  ceB>^ 
articles,._3vec  la  fac- 
ture  acquitt^e  (fi-ke. 
ta'). 

Le  bureau  (bft-ro'). 

Le  caissier  (kfis-yeh'). 

Le  bureau  du  caissier. 

Payer  (pa-ya'). 

Quel  est  le  total? 


L*argent  (l&r-zh&n'). 
La  monnaie  (md-neV)* 
Je  n'ai  pas  de  monnaie  sur 

moiy 
Avez-vous  de  la  monnaie 

sur  vous? 
Yous  ne  me  donnez  pas 

mon  compte  (kofi'-V). 


Changer  (sh&ii-zha). 
Pouvez-vous  me  changer,^ 

un    billet     de     cent 

francs? 
Le     billet     de      banque 

(bftfi'-k'). 
Vottlez-vous  de  P  or  ou  des 

billets? 
Vendre  (vftfi'-dr'). 
A  quel   priz  vendez-vous 

ceci?    (pre). 


VOCABULARY. 

Continuation. 
Pray  send  these  goods  with 
a  receipted  bilL 


The  oflSce. 

The  cashier. 

The  cashier's  desk. 

To  pay. 

How     much     does     that 

amount  (come)  to  in 

all? 
The  money. 
The  change. 
I  have  no  change  with  me 

(  =  upon  me). 
Have  you  any  change  with 

you? 
You  did  not  give  me  the 

correct  change  (=You 

not  me  give  not  my 

reckoning.) 

To  change. 

Can  you  change  a  hundred 
franc  bill  for  me? 

The  bill;  the  pax)er  money. 

Do  you  want  gold  or  paper? 

To  sell. 

At  what  price  do  you  sell 
this? 


'j^Ll'  :-;  u,  '^v.y.-  • 
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JR%  The  Rosenthal  Method. 

At  a  Milliner's. 

1.  Good  morning^  Madam.  What  is  it  yon  like*? 
(Literally:  Good  day,  Madam.  What  may  I  you 
show  this  morning)  ? 

2.  I  should  like  to  get  a  bonnet'.  (Literally:  I  would 
like  to  have  a  hat). 

8.  What  kind?  (Literally:  How  Madam  it  would  like 
she*)? 

4.  I  want  a  high  one,  trimmed  with  lace.  (Literally: 
I  it  would  like  high  o/form  (haut  de  forme)  and 
trimmed  (garni*)  o/ laces  (de  dentelles). 

6.  Here  is  a  very  pretty  one,  Madam,  in  the  very  la- 
test style.  (Literally :  Of  it  here  is  one  very  pretty 
(bien  joli).  It  is  all  that  there  is  (c'est  tout  ce 
qu41  y  a)  of  most  new  (de  plus  nouveau). 

6.  Please  try  it  on. 

7.  Is  it  becoming  to  mc?  (Literally:  How  me  goes 
it)? 

I.  You  couldn't  select  anything  prettier.  (Literally: 
It  not  could  truly  (vraiment)  not  you  go  better 
(mieux). 

9.  The  bonnet  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  you.  (Lit- 
erally: The  hat  you  goes  wonderfully  (kmerveille). 

10.  What's  the  price  of  it?— 50  francs.  (Literally: 
What  is  the  price  of  this  bonnet?— It  is  o^  50 
francs). 


tXhe  French  do  not  say  "Good  morning,"  but  bonjour. 

*A  French  phrase  much  used  by  shopkeepers.     Another  phrase  also 
▼ery  frequently  used  is: 

Qu'y  A-t-il  pour  YOtre  service?  What  can  I  do  for  you?  (Literallyt 

What  is  there  at  your  service)? 

fUn  ehapeau  means  not  only  a  hat,  but  also  a  bonnet. 

A  A  form  of  question  very  generally  used  by  shopkeepers.     In  the  same 

i  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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Chez  Une  Uodiste. 

1.  BonjonrS  madame.    Que  pourrais-je  vons  montrer 
ce  matin*? 

2.  Je  voudrais^^avoir  un  chapeau'. 

8.  Comment  madame  le  voudrait-elle*? 

4.  Je  le  voudrais  haut  de  forme,^et  gnrni*  de  dentel- 
les.     (od'  for'-m-a  gftr-n6  d'  d&n-tfil'). 

6.  En  voici  un  bien  joli,  madame.    C'est  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  plus  nouveau.  (seh  t(3D  skcl  ya  d'  pltl  n<5t)-vo'), 


6.  Essayez-le,  e'il  voub  plait 

7.  Comment  me  va-t-il? 

8.  II  ne  pourrait   vraiment  pas  vouSs^^Uer  mieuz. 
(mC^tl'). 

9.  Le  cliapeau  vous  va  k  merveille.     (m6r-v6'-ytl). 

10.  Quel  est  le  prix  de  ce  chapeau? — II  est  dc  cin- 
quante  francs. 


manner  a  waiter  will  announce:   Monsieur  est  senri,  Madame  est  servie. 

^Gamlr,  to  trim;  faire  g:arnir,  to  have  trimmed. 
Comment  voulez-vous  faire  garnir  ce    How  do  you  want  to  have  this  hat 

chapeau?  '  trimmed? 

Je  veux  le  faire  garnir  de  rubans,  I  want  to  have  it  trimmed  with  rib< 

bons. 
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11.  Yon  will  surely  let  me  have  it  cheaper?  (Literally: 
You  me  it  will  let  well  at  less  {h  moins). 

12.  I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  it  is  quite  impossible. 
We  sell  at  fixed  prices.  (Literally:  I  would  like 
well,  but  that  {qsl)  itself  (se)  not  could  be  ^wt 
We  not  sell  but  at  (nous  ne  vendons  qxx'k)  price 
fixed  (priz  fixe). 

13.  Is  that  the  lowest  price? — Yes  Madam,  the  very 
lowest.  (Literally:  Is  this  there  (Ik)  your  last 
(dernier)  price? — Yes,  Madam,  quite  at  the  correct 
(c'est  tout,,^u  juste*). 

14.  I  don't  want  to  beat  you  dotrni^  but  that  price  is  ex- 
orbitant. (Literally:  I  not  will  not  you  bargain 
(marchander),  but  that  me  seems  (semble)  outside 
of  price  (hors  de  prix). 

15.  Couldn't  you  give  me  a  reduction?  (Literally: 
Not  could  yon  not  me  rebate  (rabattre)  something 
(qnelque  chose)  upon  (sur)  the  price)? 

16.  Well,  as  you  are  a  new  customer,  I  will— for  once — 
make  you  a  reduction.  I'll  give  it  to  you  at  45  francs* 
(Literally:  At  last  (enfin),  as  (comme)  you  are  a 
new  customer  (une  nouvelle  pratique)  I  you  shall 
make  (je  vous  ferai)  a  reduction  (une  diminution) 
this  time  (cette  fois-ci).  I  you  it  will  let  at  45 
francs). 

I  shall  make, 
thou  wilt  make, 
he  will  make, 
w^  shall  make, 
you  will  make. 
they  will  make. 


lAn  Idiomatic  expression. 
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11.  Vous  me  le  laisserez  bien^^i  moins?  (leli-sra  bS,^ 
ifi'  nft  m6^iA'). 

12.  Je  voudrais  bien,  mais  ^  ne  se  pourrait  pas.  Nona 
ne  vendons  qxi'k  prix  fixe* 


13.  Est-ce  1&  votre  dernier  prix? — Oui,  madame,  c'est 
tout^an  juste*.    (to&  to  zhtls'-t')« 


14.  Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  marchander,  mais  cela  me 
semble  hors  de  prix.    (mtl  s&n'-bl'  or-da  pr6'). 


15.  Ne  pourriez-vons  pas  me  rabattre  quelque  chose 
sur  le  prix? 

16.  Enfin,  comme  vou8^tes,^nne  nouvelle  pratique, 
je  vous  ferai  ujie  diminution,  cette  fois-ci.  Je  vous 
le  laisserai  h  quarante-cinq  francs.  (d6-oi6-ntl-se>^ 
W  fo^-se). 


Je  ferai  (zhti  f  ra), 

tu  feras  (tfl  f  rft). 

il  fora  (el  f  rft). 

nous  ferons  (n06  f  ron)« 

voud  fcrez  ^6b  f  reh), 

ils  feront  (el  fr66). 
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17.  That  being  bo,  send  it  to  me.  Here  is  my  address. 
(Literally:  In  that  case  (dans  ce  cas-l&}  send  it  to 
me.    Here  is  my  address). 


Salutations. 

1.  Good  morning,  how  are  ytu'?  (Literally:  Good 
day,  ho^y  yourfcelf  carry  yoaP  Or:  How  go  you? 
Or:  How  that  goes  it)? 


2.  Thanks,  I  am  pretty  well.  (Literally:  I  go  pretty 
well,  thanks.  Or:  I  myr^jc  carry  pretty  well, 
tlianke.     Or:  Thanks,  thb  .  g.^os  pretly  well). 

3.  And  how  is  your  wife?  ( Lltiirally:  And  how  her- 
self carries  madam'?  Or:  And  how  goes  your 
wife)? 

4.  She  is  very  well,  tliflnk  you.  (Literally:  She  goes 
(slio  herself  cmies)  very  veil,  I  you  thank.) 

6.  And  how  are  you  yourself.^ — Quite  well,  thanks. 
(Literally:  And  how  go  you  yourself  (tous-mtoie)  ? 
Very  well,  th^Jiks). 


lAIl  the  above  expi  essions  are  ased  for  our;  How  do  yoa  do?    How 
•re  you?    It  must  however,  be  observed  that  the  two  latter  expressions: 
Comment  cela  va-t-il?    Comment  9a  va-t-il?,  or  the  frequently  heard 
inquiry:  Comment  9a  va?,  are  very  familiar. 
Similarly  we  say: 

Comment  va  la  sant6?  How  is  your  health? 

Cela  va  assez  bien  mercl,.  Pretty  good,  thank  yoiL 

^a  va  mieux.  Belter. 

^a  va  beaucoup  mieux,  Much  better.  I 

It  vast  be  remembered  that  questions  about  one*s  health,  when  asked 
in  the  pasi  tense,  must  always  be  rendered  with  the  retlexive  verb  go 
porttjr  (and  ftrvfr  with  aller),  as: 
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17.  Dans  ce  cas-lk,  envoyez-le  moi.    Voici  mon^^id* 
resse,    (dftn  s'kA  la  ftn-yd.^-yeh  Id  m6^)« 


Four  Saluen 

-pObT  Bfi-Iti-a'  I 

1»  Bon  jour    comment  vous  portez-vous*?    (v<7)  por- 
ta-vOb') 

Comment,^^llez- vous  ? 
Comment  cela  va-t-il? 
Comment  qa  va-t-il? 

2.  Je  vai6^.^as8ez  bien,  merci. 

Je  me  porte.,.^a8sez  bien,  merci, 
Merci,  cela  va  assez  bien. 
^a  va  assez  bien,  merci. 

3.  Et  comment  se  porte  madame*? 
Et  comment  va  votre  femme? 

4.  EUe  va  (EUe  se  porte)  tr^s  bien,  je  vous  remercie. 
(rfl-mCr-sC) 

6.  Et  comment,_^llez-vous  vous-m6me? — Trfte  bien, 
merci.     (v<»  m6m'). 


Comment  vous^tes-vous  portd  de*    How  have  you  been  since  I  taw 

puis  que  je  ne  vous^^ai  vu?  you? 

>When  speaking  about  other  peopIe*s  relatives,  (unless  a  certain  degree 
of  familiarity  exists)  Madame^  monsieur  and  mademoistlU  are  used,  ast 

Comment  va  monsieur?  How  is  your  husband? 

Comment  se  |X>rte  niadame?  How  is  your  wife? 

Cofiiment  se  porte  monsieur  votre  fils?  How  is  your  son? 

But  nrver  use  them  in  speaking  of  your  own  relatives  (i.  e.,  never  layt 
Monsieur  mon  pere,  madame  ma  mere).  It  would  sound  exceedingly 
ridiculous. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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6.  And  how  is  your  brother?  I  hope  he  has  quite 
recovered.  (Literally;  And  how  himself  carries 
(goes)  your  brother?  I  hope  h'esp^re)  that  he 
goes  entirely  (tout^Ji  fait)  well). 

7.  I  am  very  well,  thanks,  but  my  poor  brother,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  can  not  yet  go  out.  He  is  still  very 
weak.  (Literally:  I  go  very  well,  thanks;  but  my 
poor  (pauvre)  brother,  I  am  sorry  (fach6)  to  say 
it  (de^  le  dire),  not  can  not  yet  go  out  (sortir). 
He  is  still  very  feeble  (faible). 

8.  I  am  very  sorry  for  that.  Have  you  a  good 
physician?  (Literally:  I  of  it  (en)  am  very  sorry. 
Have  you  a  good  physician  (m^decin)? 

9.  Yes,  our  physician  is  very  good,  but  my  brother — 
as  I  told  you — was  very  ill  and  is  very  weak  as  yet. 
(Literally:  Yes,  our  physician  is  very  good,  but  as 
(comme)  I  you  it  have  told  (dit),  my  brother  has 
been  (6t6)  very  ill  (malade)  and  is  still  very  feeble). 

10.  But  he  will  surely  soon  get  well.  He  is  quite 
young,  his  constitution  is  good  and  at  his  age  peo- 
l)le  recover  rapidly.  (Literallv:  But  surely  (sClre- 
ment)  he  will  besoon(bient6t)  recovered  (r^tabli). 
He  is  very  young,  his  constitution  (sa  constitu- 
tion*) is  good,  and  at  his  age  (4  son^^e)  one  re- 
covers one's  self  (se  remet)  very  quickly). 


1  Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  having  an  6  preceding  the  infinitive 
termination,  as  esperer,  regler,  considerer,  etc.,  change  it  into  e  before 
an  f  mute.     Thus:  Esp^rer^  To   Hope. 

Pres:    J*esj>ere,  tu  cspcres,  il  espere,  nous^^espcrons,  vous^esperez,  ils 
Imp:     J'es|)erais,  tu  esperais,  il  esperait,  etc.  [,^esperent. 

Fill:     J'espererai,  tu  espereras,  il  esperera,  etc. 

It  may  be  ubserved  that  many  grammarians  retain  the  ^  in  the  Fu*ure 
and  Conditional.     See  PartX. 
•Adjectives  of  feeling  generally  require  the  preposition  dl^  after  them. 
Je  suis  content  de  vous  voir,       I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Je  suis  fachc  de  partir,  I  am  sorry  to  leave. 

sThe  indefinite  article  is  declined:     Noni.         un,  une,        m. 

Gen.      d'un,         d'une,         of  a. 

Dat.       a  un,  a  une,         to  a. 

Ace.  un,  une,         a. 

4Nouns  ending  in  ion  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  manner  iq 

French  and  Knt:Hiiht  and  ^re  (generally)  feminine,  as:  opiuioUj  opiniDii 

nation,  natldp:  eonHtitiition,  constitution. 

A  large  uuRibf  r  uf  words  in  the  li^nglish  UngUAgo  were  derived  from 
the  French.  In  the  course  of  timo  these  words  have  undergone  slight 
<i^— ^'^'■'  ■"  — "  ■■  ■  -  — ^ 

I  fari  A  pale;  0  eve^  £  tticr^i  0  noUi  00  iroonii 
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6.  Et  comment  ee  porte  (va)  votre  frftre?  J^espftre" 
qu'  il  va  tout,^4  fait  bien.  (t<3D-tft-fai). 

7.  Je  vais  trto  bien,  merci,  maia  mon  pauvre  fr^re,  je 
sais  fftch6  de*  le  dire,  ne  pent  pas^^encore  eortir, 
II  est^encore  tr^s  faible.  (pov'-r'  ntl-ptl-pft.z&&. 
kor'). 

8.  J'en  BUis  bien  fftch^.  Avez-vouB^.un*  bon  m^e- 
cin?    (mad'-BlA'). 

9.  Oui,  notre  m6decin  est  tr^s  bon,  mais,  comme  je 
vous  Pai  dit,  mon  fr^re  a  €i6  tr^  malade  et  est.^ 
encore  tr^s  faible.     (mad'-sin'). 


10.  Mais  strement,  il  sera  bientOt  r^tabli.  H  est  tr^ 
jeune,  sa  constitution*  est  bonne,  et  h  son^^ftge  Ton 
se  remet  tr6s  vite.  (sH-rii-mftn'  be-ln-to'  ra-t&-ble' 
ahtln'  k66.Bte-ttl.se.^6'  rtl-meh  v6t'). 


changes  in  each  language.    Thus,  many  English  words  become  French 
by  changing  their  terminations,  as: 

mry becomes  aire:  honorary,  hODOraire;    ordinary,  ordinaire* 
ory     "       oire:  victory,     fictoire;       glory,      gloire. 
cy       "       oe:     constancy,  constanoe;     urgency,  urgeiice. 
Several  nouns  ending  in  ce  have  the  same  spelling  and  usually  the 
same  meaning,  as:    Silence,  silence;  prudence,  pmdence;  science,  gel* 
enee;  conscience,  conscience,  etc. 

ty,     changed  mto  t^:    Trinity,  Trlnlt^;        charity,     charlte. 
ory,       ••         *•    eax:  virtuous, yertueuxj     generous,  s^n^reux* 
or,        "        ••  eur:  doctor,  docteur;      honor,     honneur. 
y,         ••        "   le:     folly;     folic;  modesty,  modestie. 

Several  verbs  ending  in  ate  correspond  to  the  French  verbs  in  er,  ass 
To  animate,  anlmer;  to  illustrate,  lUustrcr. 

fy  corresponds  to  fler:  to  modify,  modifier;  to  simplify,  slmpllfler. 
ish         **  Ir:  to  finish,  flnlr;  to  polish,  pollr;  to  tamish,  ternlr. 

de,  dis    **  d^.  des:  defeat,  d^falte;  despair,  d^sespolr;  disguise, 

a^gnisement;  to  disown,  d^safouer. 
mis        **  Bal:  to  misjudge,  Jngcr  mal;  misfortune,  malheun 

misinterpret,  Interpreter  mal,  etc. 

i  far;  S  palc^  «  (yp}  t  (i»9f^r  9  ff9tc,  00  room. 
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11.  Let  UB  hope  bo  (esp^ronB*-le), 

12.  To-morrow  I  will  call  on  you,  I  muBt  see  how  your 
brother  is  getting  along.  Meanwhile  give  him  my 
regards.  Good  bye.  (  Literally :  To-morrow  I  shall 
go  you  to  see  (voir).  I  want  to  know  (savoir)  how 
goes  your  brother.  In  the  meanwhile  (en^Atten- 
dant)  g;ive  him  (lui)  my  regards  (mes^^miti6s). 
Goodbye  (au  revoir). 


Phrases  Used  Daring  a  Call. 


1.  Is  Mr.  Camot  at  home? — No  sir.  (Literally:  Mr. 
Carnot  is  he  at  himf  No  sir.  he  not  there  (y)  is 
not). 

2.  What  a  pityl     (That's  too  bad,  quel  dommage)! 
8.  But  Mr.  Carnot  will  return  very  soon.    Pray  walk 

in  and  take  a  seat.  (Literally:  But  master  not 
will  delay  no^  to  return  (ne  tardera  pas,^&  rentrer). 
Give  yourself  the  trouble  (la  peine)  of  to  enter 
(d'entrer  )  and  of  to  seat  yourself  (de  vous,^.,,asseoir  ), 


^Imperative  of  esperer,  to  hope. 

'Tarder  k  means  to  delay,  asi 
Ne  tardez  pas^a  lui  envoyer  cette      Do  not  delay  sending  him  this  let- 

lettre,  ter  i.  ^.  Hasten  to  w'»d  him  tLii 

letter. 
Le  train  ne  tardera  pas^lL  Tenir,         The  train  will  soon  be  here. 

Tarder  de  used  impersonally  si^ifiei  to  long,  as: 

I  far^  a  p^lp;  0  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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11.  Esp^rons^-le. 

12.  Demain  j'irai  vous  voir,  Je  venx  savoir  comment 
va  votre  fr^re.  Eiis^ttendant  donnez-lui  mes.^ 
amities.  An  revoir.  (&ik  n&-t&ii-d&6'  meh  z&  me- 
tfi^h). 


Des  FhraMBwEmploy^es  Four  FairewUne 

deh      frAs'       z&ii-plo.^-ya'  po&r     fair'       rUn 

Yisite. 

v6-»et\ 

1.  Monsieur  Camot  est-il  chez  lui? — Non,  monsieuri 
il  n'y  eet  pas.    (nS  eh  pft). 

S.  Quel  dommagel    (dd-mftzh*). 
8.  Mais  monsieur  ne  tardera  pas^^'  rentrer.  Donnez- 
yous  la  peine'  d'entrer  etde  Yous.^,.a88eoir.  (voo  z&« 


Qa'Q  me  tarde  de  tous  revoir,    How  I  long  to  see  you  again. 
Wib  form:  donnes-Tous  la  peine  de  (literally  :give  yourself  the  trouble 
d)  b  conddered  very  polite  and  is  very  frequently  used.    Of  course  we 
auabctayt 

Asseyez-Toui,  I'U  vous  platt,  )      p_^  ,    ..,*•  ^ 
Veiiillexvous^asseoir,  \     P«y,  be  seated. 

See  the  conjugation  of  the  irregular  verb  s*asseoir,  to  sit  down.  Part  X* 
i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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L  No  thanks,  I  can't  wait.  Please  give  him  my  card 
and  tell  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  miss  him.  (Lit- 
erally: No  thanks,  I  not  can  not  wait  (attendre). 
Will  you  please  him  (lui)  hand  (remettre)  my  card 
(ma  carte),  and  tell  him  (dites-lui)  that  I  am  very 
sorry  (contrari6)  of  to  be  deprived  (d'etre  priv6) 
of  the  pleasure  of  him  to  see). 

6.  Did  any  one  call?  (Literally:  Is^  it  come  (venu) 
someone  (quelqu'un)  in  order  to  (pour)  me  see)? 

6.  No,  madame.  (Literally:  No»  Madam,  no  one 
(personne")  not  is  come). 

7.  The  bell  is  ringing;  go  and  attend  to  the  door, 
(Literally:  One  has  rung  (asonn6);gothen(donc) 
to  open  (ouvrir)  the  door  (la  porte). 

8.  Mr.  Dubois  would  like  to  see  you.  (Literally:  That 
is  (c'esf)  Mr.  Dubois  who  (qui^)  would  like  you 
to  see). 


iThe  following  verbs  of  motion  must  be  conjugated  with  Itre,  to  bi^ 

while  we  in  English  use  ta  have: 

Aller,  to  go.  Partir  pour,  to  leave,  to  start  for. 

Venir,  to  come.  Entrer,         to  enter. 

Parvenir,         to  reach,  to  attain.  Sortir,  to  go  out. 

Rcvenir,      )    .    ^^^^ ..  .    ,-f.,^      Nattre,  to  be  bom. 

Rctoumer,{    to  come  back,  to  return.     ^^^^^^     . 

Arrivcr,  to  arrive.  Dcccder.  J    ^    ^ 

As:  Je  suis^all^,  I  have  gone;  il  est  parti,  he  has  left;  il  est,,,.„arriv^, 

he  has  arrived ;  je  suis  venu,  I  have  come.  etc. 

sThe  negation  ne  must  be  used  with  personne  whether  it  appears  sf 

subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  as: 

Personne  n*est  venu.  Nobody  came. 

Je  n'ai  vu  personne,  X  didn't  see  anyonOk 

For  f  uU  rules  see  Part  X. 

ifar;  ft  pale;  e  e?c;  ^  there;  0  note;  00  roomt 
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4.  Non  merci,  je  ne  peox  pas^^^ttendre.  Veuillez  lui 
remettre  ma  carte,  et  dites-lni  que  je  suis  bien  con- 
trari6  d'dtre  privS  da  plaisir  de  le  Toir.  (kdQ-tr&. 
rfis^'  pre-va'  plai-zer^. 


6.  Est-il  yenu'  quelquHin  poor  me  voir?    (vH-ntl  k61- 
kMO. 

C.  Non  madame,  personne'  n'eet  venu,    (p6r-86n*), 

7.  Oiu.^  somi6;  allez  dono  ouyrir  la  porte.  ((K>.vrdr^), 


8.  0*66^  monsieur  Dubois  qui*  voudrait  voua  yoir. 
(dtl-bdwA')* 


sif  special  emphasis  is  placed  oa  m  noon  c'est  qui  nmst  be  used  witb 
the  suij€€i  of  m  sentence,  as: 

C'est  Totre  soeur  qui  me  Ta  dit,  Your  sister  told  me  so. 

C'est  TOtre  patron  qui  Ta  envoy£,  Your  employer  sent  it. 

Before  all  other  members  of  a  sentence  c'est  que  most  be  employed,  ast 
C'est^^  Totre  mire  que  j*ai  donn6      I  gave  this  ticket  to  your  mother^ 

ce  billet. 

^Who^  wUch,  that  is  rendered  hf  qniy  when  the  relatiTe  pronoun 
stands  in  the  nominative  case  and  refers  to  persons  or  things  in  the  singu* 
lar  as  well  as  in  the  plural. 
L'emplojd  qui  m  6crit  cette  lettre.      The  clerk  who  wrote  this  letter  is 

n^est  pas^ciy  not  here. 

Passez-moi  le  plat  qui  est  sur  la  table,    Hand  me  the  dish  which  is  on  th« 

table. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  ere;  €  there;  0  note;  CO  room. 
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9.  SJkbW  Bim  into  the  parlor  and  tell  him  I  shall  be 
therein  an  instant.  (Literally:  Make  him  enter 
to  the  parlor  (au  salon)  and  tell  him  that  I  there 
shall  be  within  some  instants  (dans  quelqueSs^in- 
stants). 

10.  Is  Madam  Amand  at  home?  (Literally:  Madam 
Arnaud  is  she  visible  (visible)? 

IL  Yes,  Madam;  pray  walk  into  the  parlor.  (Literally: 
Yes  Madam,  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  to  enter 
to  the  parlor). 

12.  Ah.  good  morning,  my  dear.  I  am  80  pleased  to 
see  you.  (Literally:  Ah,  good  day,  my  dear  (ma 
ch6re*).  That  is  a  real  pleasure  (un  vrai  plaisir) 
of  yon  to  see). 

13.  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you?  (Literally:  I 
you  disturb  (dfirange)  perhaps  (peut-6tre)?  Or: 
Is  it  that  I  you  disturb?  Or:  I  not  you  disturb 
not)? 

14.  Oh  not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you.  Pray  sit  down.  (Literally:  No,  not  at 
all  (pasdu  tout);  on  the  contrary  (au  contraire), 
I  am  delighted  (enchant6e)  of  you  to  see.  Give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  you  to  seat). 

15.  WouldnH  you  rather  sit  on  the  sofa?  (Literally: 
Not  like  you  not  better  (mieux')  you  to  place 
(mettre)  on  the  sofa  (sur  le  sofa)? 

16.  Thanks,  this  will  do  nicely.  (Literally;  Thanks, 
I  am*  very  well  here.) 


lA  phrase  frequently  nsed. 

tThough  most  of  the  sentences  in  this  chapter  are  disconnected  phrases 
•*-«s  the  title  shows — this  is  a  conversation  between  two  ladies.  I  have 
preferred  to  give  disconnected  sentences.    Notliing  can  be  more  absurd 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00 
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9.  Faites-le  entrer  au  salon,  et  dites-Iui  qae  j'y  serai 
dans  quelques^^instauts.  (feht-ltl  fiii-tra  kdl-kft 
zlA-st&ii'). 


10.  Madame  Araand  est-elle  visible*?    (v6.ze'-bP), 

11.  Qui,  madame;  donnez-vous  la  peine  d'entrer  an  sa* 
Ion. 

12.  Ah  I  bonjour,  ma  ch^re*.    O'est^un  vrai  plaisir  de 
Tous  voir* 


13.  Je  vous  derange  pent-fitre?    (da-r&iizV  pti-te'-tr')« 
Est-ce  que  je  vous  derange? 
Je  ne  vous  derange  pas? 

14  Non»  pas  du  tout;  au  contraire,  je  suis^^^nchant^ 
de  vous  voir.  Donnez-vous  la  peine  de  vous.^ 
asseoir.  (Asseyez-vous,  s'il  vous  plait. — ^Veoillea 
vous^^sseoir).    (z&A-sb&A-ta  ft-sa-yeb  v6b). 

15.  N'aimez-vous  pas  mieux'  vous  mettre  sur  le  sofa? 

16.  Mercl,  je  suis*  tr&s-bieu  ici. 


than  the  general  style  of  so-called  "Conversations  during  ft  ftalty**  gires 
in  so  many  grammars  and  guide-books. 
SSee  notes  on  page  176. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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17.  Thank  you:  I  have  but  little  time;  I  can  not  sit 
down*  (Literally:  Thanks,  I  have  little  (pen)  of 
time;  I  shall  not  seat  myself  (je  nem'assi^rai  pas). 

18.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  (Literally: 
It  has  (il  y  a)  a  century  (un  si^cle)  that  one  not 
you  has  seen.  Or:  It  has  a  century  that  I  not  you 
have  seen.  Or:  It  has  quite  a  time  (tout^^un 
temps),  or,  it  has  very  long  time  (fort  longtemps) 
that  one  not  you  has  seen). 

19.  You  are  quite  a  stranger!  (Literally:  You  your- 
self  make  rare  (rare).  Or:  One  you  sees  rarely 
(rarement). 

20.  I  was  in  the  country.  (Literally:  I  have  been  in 
the  country  {hla  campagne). 


iThe  feminine  form  enchant^e  must  be  used,  because  a  lady  is  speak- 
ing. 

>The  Infinitive  without  any  preposition  is  used  after  aimeFy  to  like 
(when  used  in  the  Conditional),  pr^fi^rery  to  prefer,  aimer  BlieuXy  to 
like  better,  to  prefer.  U  yaut  BlieuXy  it  is  better,  as: 
J'aimerais  le  voir,  I  should  like  to  see  him. 

Je  prefere  rester  k  la  maisoo.  I  prefer  to  stay  at  home* 

II  vaut  mieux  c^der,  It  is  better  to  yield. 

Compare  Part  X.  for  full  rules. 

sEtre  signifies  often  /tf  hi  down^  or  /o  standi  especially  when  the  place 
b  understood,  as: 

Etait  -  il  assis  ou  deboat?  Was  he  sitting  down  or  did  he  stand? 

II  etait  debout.  He  was  standing  upb 

Oil  done?  Where? 

II  ^tait^l  la  fen£tre»  He  was  standing  at  the  window. 

AThe  nse  of  ne  in  this  connection  is  difficult  to  explain.     Ne  must  be 
vsed  after  II  y  a  when  the  action  did  not  take  place  during  the  time 
mentioned,  as: 
II  y  a  quinze  jours  que  je  ne  Tai  vu.     It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  saw  him. 

This  in  other  words  would  mean:  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  fortnight, 
consequently  ne  must  bs  used. 

A  far,  ft  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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17  Merc!,  j'ai  pea  de  temps,  je  ne  m'assi6rai  paa 


18.  H  y  a  un  siftcle  qu'on  ne*  vous,^^  viie*.     (sfl^^'* 
kP  k6A  nVdb  zft  vtl). 

II  y  a  un  si^cle  que  je  ne*  vous^^^i  vue*. 

II  y  a  tout^un  temps  (II  y  a  fort  longtemps) 

qu'on  ne*  vouSwH  vue*. 

19.  Vons  vous  faites  rare,    (rar'). 
On  vouB  voit  rarement. 

20.  J'ai  6M  k  la  campagne.     (kftA-pftn^yil). 


If  however,  the  action  i/«f/ take  place  during  the  time  mentioned,  BO 
is  naf  used,  as: 

Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que  tous  avez    Is  it  long  since    you    had    these 
ces  litres?  books? 

This  in  other  words  would  signify:  Have  you  had  these  books  for  ft 
lon^  time,  consequently  ne  can  not  be  used. 

Notice  also,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  present  (or  imperfect)  is  used, 
while  ill  the  first  sentence  the  past  perfect  has  to  be  employed  in  Freoch. 
•When  a  verb  is  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  verb  6tre  the  participle 
must  agree  with  the  subject  in  gender  and  number,  as: 

Mon  frere  est  venu  (mosc.  sing),  My  brother  came. 

Mes  freres  sont  venus  (masc.  plur.),     My  brothers  came. 
Ma  SGeur  est  venue  (fern,  sing.),  My  sister  came* 

Mss  soeurs  soot  venues  (fern,  plur.)      My  sisters  came. 
But  when  the  vetb  is  conjugated   with  the  auxiliary  verb  aTOlr^  the 
participle  remains  unchanged: 

Ma  m^re  a  achete  cette  maison.     My  mother  bought  thb  house. 
When,  however,  the  object  precedes  the  verb  which  can  be  the  case 
^mfy  when  the  object  is  a  pronoun  (personal,  relative  or  other)^  the 
participle  must  agree  with  its  object,  as: 

Je  les^.ai  oublies,  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Je  Tai  vue,  I  saw  her. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  iO  rOOm. 
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21.  And  how  are  you  and  your  family?  (Literally: 
May  I  (puis  je*)  inform  myself  (m'informer)  of 
your  health  and  that  (celle)  of  all  your  family 
(toute  votre  famille)? 

22.  Thank  you,  we  all  enjoy  good  health.  (Literally: 
Thanks,  we  are  all  (tous*)  well  (bien  portants). 

23.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  (Literally:  I  am  very 
glad  of  you  to  hear  (entendre*)  say  that). 

24.  And  how  are  you? — Everybody  is  well,  thank  you. 
(Literally:  And  at  your  house  (chezvous)? — 
Everyone  (tout  le  monde)  is  (se  porte)  well). 

25.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again!  (Literally:  How 
(que*)  I  am  glad  (contente)  of  you  to  see  again  (re- 
voir), 

26.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  brother?  (Literally: 
When  have  you  received  (re^u)  some  news  (dea 
nouvelles)  from  Mr.  your  brother)? 

27.  Have  you  heard  from  him?  (Literally:  Have  you 
had  (eu)  o/*  his  news  (de  ses  nouvelles)? 

28.  We  have  not  had  any  news  for  a  long  time.  (Lit- 
erally:  It  has  long  time  that  we  not  have  had  oj 
his  news). 


iCan  I?  or:  May  I?  are  rendered  by  puis-Je? 

'When  males  and  females  are  referred  to  the  masculine  form  of  adje^ 
fives  and  pronouns  must  be  used. 

sTo  hear  i .  /•  to  hear  someone  speaking,  to  hear  sounds,  t^  hear  mustc^ 
etc.,  is  given  by  entendre. 

To  hear  f .  e.  to  hear  anything  told»  is  rendered  entendre  dire. 

To  hear  t.  /.  to  hear  something  tallced  about,  is  given  by  entendre  par^ 
lerde. 
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21.  Puifl-je*  m'informer  de  votre  Bant6  et  de  celle  de 
tonte  votre  familleP    (ml6-fdr-ma'  f&-me'-ya)« 


22.  Merci,  nous  sommes  tons'  bien  portants.    (t(X>8  \A 
^6'  p6r.tft6'). 

23.  Je  Buis  bieiu^^ise  de  vons^^entendre*  dire  cela. 
(be^A  nte  dtl  y<Sb  zftA-taA'-dr'  der  sfl-lftO. 

24«  Et  chez  vooB? — ^Tont  le  monde  se  porte  bien,  merci. 


26«  Que^  je  snifl  contente  de  vons  revoirt 


26.  Q!iand.,.^vez-voaB  re^n  des  nouvelles  de  monsieur 
votre  fr^re?    (k&ii-ta-va-vOC>  r'atl  deh  nOO-vfil'). 

27.  Avez-vons^^u  de*  see  nouvelles?    (a-va-v(K>-z1l). 

28.  n  y  a  longtemps  que  nous  n'avona..^u  de  sea  nou. 
veUes. 


ATez-vous^^entendQ  dire  qae  mon*     Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Carrl^re*! 

sieur  Carriere  est  malade?  Illness? 

J*en^^ai  entendn  parler,  I  heard  about  it. 

Aldioinatic  construction. 

*These  phrases  with  BOavelles  cannot  be  translated  literally;  the  use 
of  de  is  idiomatic.     Similarly  we  say: 

J*attendrai  de  tos  nouvelles  pour  6crire,  )  I  shall  wait  till  I  hear 

Je  n'terirai  pas,^vant  d*avoir  de  vos  nouvelles,  f  from  you  befor'  writing 
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29.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  news  from  him. 
(Literally:  We  expect  (nouB^^attendons*)  of  his 
news  from  day  to  day  (de  jour^en  jonr). 

*30.  But  what  are  you  doing?  Are  you  going  to  leave 
already?  (Literally:  But  what  make  you?  You 
go  already  (d^jii)  me  to  leave  (quitter)? 

31.  Why  are  you  in  such  haste?  (Literally:  Are  you 
then  BO  hurried  (si  press^e)? 

32.  I  must  go;  my  husband  is  expecting  me.  (Liter- 
ally:  It  is  necessary  (il  faut)  that  I  may  go  (que 
je  m'en^aille');  my  husband  me  expects  (m'at- 
tend). 


iThe  infinitive  of  this  verb  is  attendre^  to  wait,  to  expect. 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  end  in  re«  as  vendre,  to  sell;  entendre, 
to  hear;  rend  re,  to  render . 

By  striking  off  this  ending  we  get  the  stem  of  the  verb,  as:  vendre=a 
^nd;  entendre—entend;  rendre— rend;  attend  re— attend. 

To  the  stem  of  the  verb  the  following  endings  are  added  in  thft 
Present: 


Indicaiivi. 

Subjunctive^ 

)e      1. 

je     e. 

tu        1. 

tu     cs. 

il • 

il      e. 

nous oni. 

nous ions. 

▼ous ez. 

vous iez. 

Us      ent. 

Tendre,  To  Sell. 

Present: 

Indtcativtm 

Suhjuncttvi. 

Je  vendj. 

que  je  vend^. 

tu  vendi. 

que  tu  vend^x. 

il  vend. 

qu'il  vend^. 

nous  HtxiAontm 

que  nous  vendiVuf. 

vous  vendrf-s. 

que  vous  vcndiVt. 

lis  vcnd/w/. 

qu'ils  vend^w/. 

Remember  that  the  ending  ent  Is  never 

pronounced  in  conjugstlons. 
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89.  NouBs^^ttendons*  de  ses  nouvelles  de  iour„^n  jour. 

SO.  Mais  que  faites-vous?    VouSv^Uez  d6j&  me  quit- 
ter?    (kl-ta). 

31.  Etes-vouB  done  si  press^e? 

32.  II  faut  que  je  m*en.^^ille;'  monsieur  m'attend. 


For  full  conjugation  see  Part  X. 

•After  II  faut  we  employ  the  subjunctfTe  (although  we  may  atso  use 
the  infinitive  with  or  without  a  pronoun).     Compare  Part  X  for  full  rules. 
11  faut  que  je  Sonne  la  domestique,       I  must  ring  for  the  servant-girl. 
Que  faai-il  que  je  f  asse?  What  have  I  to  do?  What  must  I  do? 

II  faut  que  vous^_^y  alliez  de  suite,        You  must  go  there  at  once. 

The  French  have  no  verb  which  corresponds  to  our  **must  **  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  with  a  noun  as  subject  il  faut  is  always  followe^l  by  the 
subjunctive  with  que,  as: 

11  faut  que  mon  frcrc  parte  ce  soir,       My  brother  must  leave  to-ni jht. 
11  faut  que  le  cordonnier  fasse  mes     The    shoemaker    must  make    my 

bottes  tout  de  suite,   comme  je  boots  at  once,  as  I  am  going  to 

vpis  pnrlir,  leave. 

For  the  conjugation  of  8*eil^.^Ier  see  Part  X.     Wc  conjugate 


Aller, 

To  Go. 

Present: 

Indicative 

Subjunctive. 

je  vais. 

que  j'aille. 

tnvas. 

que  tu  allies. 

Uva. 

qu'il  aille. 

nous^alloniL 

que  notts^^allioni. 

Yous^^allei. 

que  Tous^alliex.  ' 

ils  vpnt.- 

qu'ils^aillent. 
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83.  I  am  sorry  to  leave,  but  I  must  go.  (Literally:  I 
you  leave  (quitte)  with  regret  (&  regret),  but  it  is 
necessary  (il  le  faut). 

84.  I  am  obliged  to  go  home.  (Literally:  It  is  neces- 
sary (il  faut)  that  I  may  be  (que  je  sois)  o/ return 
at  the  house  (&  la  maison). 

85  Pray,  call  soon  again.  (Literally:  Do  me  the 
honor  (rhonneur)  of  to  renew  (renouveler)  soon 
your  visit). 

86.  Well,  and  when  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again?  (Literally:  Well  (eh  bien),  when 
us  will  make  you  the  honor  of  to  renew  your  visit)  ? 

87.  I  shall  soon  call  again,  1  promise  you.  (Literally: 
I  shall  return  (je  reviendrai)  under  short  (sous 
pen  or  bientOt),  I  you  it  promise  (je  vous  le 
promets). 

38.  Be  sure  to  do  so.     (Literally:  Not  to  it  fail  not 

(n'y  manquez  pas). 
89.  Pray,  don't  disturb  yourself. — I  shall  see  you   to 

the  door.     (Literally:  Not  yourself  disturb  not^  I 

you  beg.    I  you  shall  accompany  as  far  as  the  door 

(jusqu'  h*  la  porte). 

iThe  subjunctive  present  of  Hre  is  conjugated t 

que  jc  sois,  that  I  may  be. 

que  lu  sois,  that  (hou  majrfttbeu 

quMl  soit,  that  he  may  be* 

que  nuus  soyoDl,  that  we  may  be. 

que  vous  soyes,  that  you  may  be. 

qu'ils  soient,  that  they  may  be. 
tThe  future  of  Yenir,  to  come,  and  of  verbs  derived  from  lt»  b  conju- 
gated: 

je  viendrai,  I  shall  come. 

tu  viendras,  thou  wilt  come. 

il  viendra,  he  will  come. 

nous  viendronSi  we  shall  come. 

▼ous  vicndrer,  you  will  come. 

ill  viendronty  they  will  come. 
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83.  Je  vons  qnitte  k  regreti  inais^^  le  faut.    (rft> 
greh'). 

84.  n  f ant  que  je  sois'  de  retonr^  la  maison. 


85.  Faites-moi  IHionnenr  de  renouveler  bient6t  votre 
visite  (16-ntlr'  dtk  rfl-nOO-y'la'). 

86.  Eh  bien,  quand  nous  ferez-vons  I'honneor  de  re* 
noaveler  votre  visite? 

87.  Je   reviendrai'  sons  pea    (bient6t)9   je  Tons   le 
promet8\    {eCb  ptl  prO-meh'). 


88.  ITy  manquez  pas.    (n6  mUi-k&'  pfl), 

89.  Ne  vous  d6rangez  pas,  je  vous  prie. — Je  vomk^ 
accompagnerai  jusqu'  &*  la  porte. 


'Mettre,  to  put,  to  pltce^  and  yerbt  derived  from  It  mn  inegiilMW 
The  present  is  conjugated: 


jemets. 

I  put 

tn  mets. 

thou  putst. 

ilmet. 

he  puts. 

nous  mettons. 

we  put. 

▼ous  mettes, 

you  put. 

ils  mettentv 

they  put. 

iThe  French  have  three  ways  of  saying  fi//,  uniil: 

ff.    Jnsqae,  which  is  used  before  an  adverb,  as:  Jusqne  II,  till  therep 

to  there. 
#•    Janqu'^  as  far  as;  Jusqu'ii  Paris,  as  far  as  Paris. 
€•    Jnsqu'a  ce  qne  before  a  verb  (in  the  subjunctive)!    Jusqn*!  et 

que  le  vapeur  arrive,  till  the  steamer  arrives. 
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40.  Give  my  regards  to  your  husband.  (Literally: 
Make  my  compliments  (mes  compliments)  to 
monsieur). 

41.  Thank  you,  I  shall  surely  do  so.  My  kindest  re- 
gards to  your  sister.  (Literally:  I  not  to  it  shall 
fail  not.  Many  regards  (bien  des^^^mitifis)  to 
your  sister). 

42.  Whom  have  I  the  honor  to  address?— My  name  is 
Barbou.  (Literally:  To  whom  have  I  the  honor 
of  to  speak? — Mr.  Barbou). 

May  I  ask  your  name?— Mr.  Barbou.  (Literally: 
May  I  know  (savoir)  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
to  speak? — Mr.  Barbou). 

43.  Is  this  Mr.  Goblet?  (Literally:  Is  that  to  Mr. 
Goblet  that  I  have  the  houor  of  to  speak?  Or: 
That  is  to  Mr.  Goblet  that  I  have  the  honor  of  to 
speak)? 

44.  That's  my  name  sir.  (Literally:  Myself,  sir.  Or: 
That  is  myself), 

45.  Good  morning*. — Good  evening*.  (Literally:  I 
you  salute  (salue).  Or:  I  have  the  honor  of  you 
to  salute  (saluer).     Or:  I  have  the  honor). 

46.  I  trust  you  will  soon  call  again.  (Literally:  Do 
me  the  honor  0/ to  renew  (renouveler)  soon  your 
visit). 


i After  biCD^  used  !n  the  sense  of  mtfify,  «  gr^ai  deal^  dn^  de  la  and 
des  must  be  used,   (i.  e.,  the  definite  article  follows  bicn). 
'Idiomatic  expression.     The  phrase  must  be  answered  in  this  manner. 
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40   Faites  mes  complimentB^^&  monfiieur. 


41.  Je   n'y    manquerai    pas.     Bien*   des.^^miti6B.^i 
votre  soeur. 


42.  A   qui    ai-je    I'honneur  de    parler? — Monsieur 
Barbou*. 

Puis-je  savoir  h  qui  j'ai  I'honneur  de  parler? — 
Monsieur  Barbou, 


43.  Est-cOs^  monsieur  Goblet  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de 
parler? 

C'est^^  F^onsieur  Goblet  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de 
parler? 

44.  Moi-mdme,  monsieur*. 
O'est  moi-m^me. 

45.  (  Je  vous  salue,  monsieur*,     (sft-la'). 

<  J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  saluer*.     (sft-lti-a'). 
(  J'ai  I'honneur*. 

46.  Faites-moi  I'honneur  de  renouveler  bientOt  votre 
visite. 


'These  are  phrases  used  in  taking;  leave.  Of  course,  no  EngFish 
ipeaktng  person  would  ever  think  of  employing  them,  but  the  French 
people  use  them. 
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47.  You  are  very  kind\  (Literally:  The  honor  is  foi 
me*). 

48.  I  feel  greatly  flattered*.  (Literally:  I  myself  find 
greatly  honored  (bien^^houor^).  Or:  I  am  greatly 
flattered  (bien  flatt6). 

49.  Well,  good-bye\    (Literally:  Well,  till  by-and-by) 

50.  Good-bye. — Good-bye.  (Literally:  To  our  meet- 
ing  again  (au  revoir).     Or:  To  the  pleasure'). 


CONVERSATION. 

1.  Do  you  understand  French?  (Literally:  Under* 
stand  you  the  French)? 

2.  I  can  understand  French  slightly,  but  not  very  well. 
(Literally:  I  it  understand  a  little,  but  not  (pas) 
very  well). 

8.  Do  you  understand  me  when  I  speak  rapidly?  (Lit: 
erally :  Me  understand  you  when  I  speak  fast( vite )  ? 

4.  I  understand  you  when  you  talk  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, but  when  you  speak  rapidly,  or  I  ought  to 
say,  when  you  talk  naturally,  I  can  scarcely  under- 
stand a  word..  (Literally:  I  you  understand  when 
you  speak  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  when  yon 
speak  fast,  or  rather  (plutOt)  when  you  speak  na- 
turally (naturellement,  that  is  (c'est)  scarcely  (i 
peine)  if  I  understand  a  word  (un  mot). 

6.  That's  very  annoying  (fftcheux)! 

6.  Your  ear  lacks  training.  (Literally:  You  lack 
(vous  manquez)  of  practice  (pratique). 


ildlomatic  phrases  which  must  be  given  so. 

■An  abbreviation  for:    Jusqu'i  tantdt.     An  abbreviated   phrase  fort 

Jusqu' an  plaisir  de  vous  revoir,  until  ihe  pleasure  ^y/"  to  see  you  again. 

All  these  overpolite  phrases  must  be  taken  as  French  idioms.     They  can 

•  -  ■  ■ '  ■     ■     ■  ■   ■  , 
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47   L'honneur  est  pour  moi*. 

iQ     \  Je  me  trouve  bien^ionor6\     (bc^fi  nO-no-ra'). 
'    (  Je  suis  bien  fiatt6^ 

49.  Eh  bien,  h  tantOiV     (ft  taA-tC). 
60.  Au  revoir. — Au  plaisir". 


CONVERSATION. 

k6A-ver-8ft-Fe,^6ft' 
1,  Comprenez-Yous  le'  francais? 

2«  Je  le  comprends>^un  peu,  mais  pas^  trte  bien. 


8.  Me  comprenez-yous  quand  je  parle  yite?   (yet'). 

4.  Je  yotis  comprends  quand  yous  parlez  lentement  et 
distinctement,  mais  quand  yous  parlez  yite,  ou  plu- 
tOt,  quand  yous  parlez  naturellement,c'est^^i  peine 
si  je  comprends^^un  mot.     (seh-tfi-pehn'). 


6.  C'est  tr^  fftcheuz.    (fft-shfl). 

6.  Yous  manquez  de  pratique,  (mftfi-ka  d'prft-tek^). 


not  be  translated.    To  us  thej  sound  ridiculous,  but  are  qui  to  naiurai  to 
French  people. 

sSee  note  2  page  64. 

*See  note  2  page  151. 
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7.  You  ought  to  listen  attentively  to  French  people 
when  they  converse  with  each  other.  (Literally: 
You  ought  (vous  devez)  to  try  (t\:sayer)  of  to  lis. 
ten  (6couter)  with  attention,  when  French  people 
(des  Frar.^ais)  speak  among  themselves  (entre,^ 
eux). 

8.  It  seems  to  me  that  French  people  talk  a  great  deal 
faster  than  we  do.  (Literally:  It  me  seems  (sem- 
ble)  that  the  French  speak  much  more  rapidly  than 
we). 

9.  That  only  seems  so  to  you.  In  time  and  by  prac- 
tice you  will  get  accustomed  to  it  and  you  will  find 
it  quite  easy  to  understand  almost  any  conversa- 
tion. (Literally:  That  you  seem^  thus  (ainsi). 
With  the  time  (le  temps)  and  with  the  practice  (la 
pratique)  you  ear  (oreille)  itself  to  it  will  accus- 
tom (s'y  habituera)  and  then  (alors)  you  will  see 
(vous  verrez)  that  you  will  finish  (vous  finirez)  by 
(par)  to  find  very  easy  to  (de)  understand  no  mat- 
ter (n'importe)  what  conversation  (quelle  conver- 
sation). 


iThe  comparative  of  superiority  is  fonned  by  placing  plUB^  more,  be- 
fore the  adjective,  while  le  pla8|  la  plus  (fern.)  is  put  before  the  superla- 
tive. 

Positive.  Comparative. 

w;?(f.«).  !'-«''*»'•       p^^  (»-  ^--^ 

Superlative. 

The  comparative  is  generally  followed  by  que^  than,  as: 
La  paresse  est  pius  dangereuse  que      Idleness  is  more   dangerous  than 

la  vanit6.  vanity. 

The  comparative  of  inferiority  is  formed  with  moins,  less,  le  moins, 
the  least,  as:  beau,  fine;  moins  beau,  less  fine,  le  moins  beau,  the  least 
tine. 
II  est  moins  pauvre  que  moi,  He  is  not  so  poor  (=:less  poor)  as  1  am. 

For  full  rules  see  Part  X. 
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7.  Vons  devea^^essayer  d'fcouter  avec  attention, 
quand  des  Francis  parlent^^entre^^eux.  (dd-va- 
zfi-sa.ya  da-koo-ta  a-vek  ft.tft6-se.^6'— parr.t&A'-tr' 
rtl). 


8.  n  me  semble  qne  les  Frangais  parlent  beaacoup 
plus  vite*  que  nous.    (sftA'-bl' — bckiSD). 


9,  Gela  vons  semble  ainsi.  Avec  le  temps  et  avec  la 
pratique  votrev.^reille  s'y  habituera,  et  alors  vous 
verrez  que  vous  finirez'  par  trouver  trfts  facile  de 
comprendre  n'importe*  quelle  conversation.  (Ifi-s6' 
vo'-tr'  ra-rfi'-yft  s6  ft-be-ttt-tt-ra— fe-nC-ra— nl6.port' 
kel  k6ii.v6r.s&.s6'^6A'). 


*Future  of  the  regular  verb  flnlr^  to  finish. 

Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  end  in  lr;  the  stem  of  finlr  is  therefore 
Hd. 

All  regular  verbs  ending  in  Ir  insert  Is8  between  the  stem  and  termina- 
tion in  the  present  plurai  only  and  imperfect  indicative,  also  in  the  pre- 
sent subjunctive. 

We  add  the  following  endings  in  the 
Present: 
AtAstivf.  SudJuncHve. 

«— ^is,  -^isse. 

—  is.  —isses. 
-^—\U  —  isse. 

—  issons.  ■         issions. 

—  issez.  issies. 

issent.  issent. 

|3y*See  also  foot-notes  continued  on  next  page. 
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10.  I  hope  so.  But  pardon  me,  you  employed  an  ez« 
pression  which  ib  quite  new  to  me.  What  is  the 
literal  meaning  of:  ^'Alors  vous  verrezf^  (Liter- 
ally: I  it  hope.  But  excuse  me,  you  have*  em- 
ployed (employ 6)  an  expression  (une^^expression) 
which  is  quite  new  (toute  nouvelle")  for  me. 
What  is  the  meaning  literal  (la  signification 
litt6rale)  of  ^'Alors  vou^  verrez^^)t 


We  therefore  conjugate  flnir^  to  finish, 
Present: 
Indicative*  Subjunctiv$» 

Je  fini>.  Que  je  Suisse* 

tu  fins>.  que  tu  ^tdsseu 

II  finiV.  qu'  il  Suisse. 

nous  ^ixissonim  que  noun  ^nissiom, 

▼ous  fi.niss€S.  que  tous  ^nissiru 

ils  ^Vkissent,  qu*ils  ^nissent. 

Imperfect:     Je  fitiissais,  tn  finissaift  il  Anissaii,  nous  fakissicns^  ▼ous 

fiViissietf  ils  ^nissaient. 
Future:  Jc  finiraif  tu  finiVai,  il  finiVa,  nous  finiVi;ifi,  Vam  fint>/i| 

ils  fxniroMi, 
Conditional:  Je  Rnirais,  tu  ^niraiif   il  {iniraii^  noui  Bnirioms^  Tont  A> 

uiritMf  ils  ^niraieni, 
i    See  Part  X. 
'    'N'importe!    Never  mind!    No  matter! 

lit  has  already  been  explained  that  the  French  have  no  progressive 
conjugation,  i.  e.,  they  can  not  say:  /  am  writing,  but  only:  I  write;  I 
was  writing;  J"  wrote  etc. 

Neither  do  they  use  the  auxiliary  verb  to  do  to  questions  or  negations. 
They  can  only  say:  Je  ne  vais  pas,  I  do  not  go,  I  am  not  going.  AUez- 
vous?  Do  you  go?  Are  you  going?  N*allez-vous  pas?  Don't  you  go' 
Are  you  not  going?  etc. 

They  consequently  say: 
.■  '  ■'  "  ■ 
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10.  Je  PespftrB.  Mais^.excusez-moi:  vous^^i^ez*.^ 
employ^  une^^expression  qui  est  toute  nouvelle' 
pourmoi.  Quelle  est  la  signification  littSrale  de 
I  "alors  vouB  verrez?  (v<5&-zft-vfl-zftfi-pl6,^-ya  tin 
n6x.pr6-se.^A'  nCb^v&V  Ben-yCfe-kft-se,^^'  le-ta- 
rtlO. 


Ayes-Tous^jcrit?         Did  you  write?         Have  you  written? 

Je  n'ai  pas^crit,         I  did  not  write,         I  have  not  written. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  French  very  rarely 
vse  oar  Imperfect  tense,  which  we  so  generally  employ  in  English  when 
talking  about  past  events. 

We  say:  I  saw  him.        The  French?  I  him  have  seen,         Je  Tai  vu. 
•«        I  received  it  ••  I  it  have  received,      Je  Tai  reju. 

«        Ididit,  «•  I  it  have  done,  Je  Tai  fait. 

•■        Did  you  write         ••  To  him  have  you    Lui  avez-vous 

him?  written?  ,^^rit? 

The  pupil  ought  to  thoroughly  familiari'.e  himself  with  this  French 
peculiarity,  as  the  proper  use  of  the  past  perfect  tense  is  exceedingly  per- 
plexing, especially  with  pronoun  objects.  These  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  lesson. 

•Adjectives  in  ean  and  on  form  the  feminine  formi 
Beau,  beautiful;        belle, 

nouveau,       new;  nouvelle. 

mou,  soft;  molle.  * 

fou,  foolish;  foUe. 

They  owe  this  to  their  old  masculine  forms:  de/,  nouvtl^  moi,  foi^  which 
are  stUl  need  before  mascuiine  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  Ap 
■et 

Un  nouvcl^opira,  A  new  opera, 

nn  bel,^homme,  A  fine  man. 

a  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

Suite. 

Combien       prenez-vouB'^ 

Eour  cela? 
ien  demandez-YOUS 
pour  cela? 
Combien      vendez-vous 

cela? 
C!ombieii    cet^^objet? 
(6b-zhfl). 

C'est  trop  cher;  je    n'en 
veux  pas^  ce  prix. 

La  qualiW  (kft-le-ta'). 
Je  n'aime  pas  cette  quality. 
Comment        trouvez-vous 
celle-ci? 

Je  la  pr^ffere  (pra-far'). 
Le  drap  (drft). 
La  sole  (s6^ft')« 
La  laine  (leh'-n'). 
Le  colon  (k6.t6A'). 
La  robe  (r6b'). 
Une  robe  de  Boio. 

Une  robe  de  laina 

Une  robe  de  coton. 

Porter, 

Durer  (da-rft')* 
Ces^articles     sont     d'un 
bon^^usage  (a-zftzb^). 


VOCABULARY. 

Continuation. 


How  much  do  yon  ask  for 

it? 
How  much  do  you  charge 

for  it? 


That  is  too  dear;  I  don't 

want  to  take  it  at  this 

price. 
The  quality. 
I  don't  like  this  quality. 
How  do  you  like  this  one 

(=how    do    you  find 

this  one)? 
I  like  it  better  (I  prefer  it). 
The  cloth. 
The  silk. 
The  wooL 
The  cotton. 
The  dress. 
A  silk  dress  (=:a  dress  of 

silk). 
A  woolen  dress  (=a  dress 

of  wool). 
A  cotton  dress  (=a  dress 

of  cotton). 
To  wear. 

To  wear,  i.  e.,  to  last 
These  goods  wear  very  welL 


<^"^     i 
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ConyersatioiL 
{ContiniLed). 

11.  "Alora   voufl   verrez"  means   literally:   ''Already 
(then)  you  will  see.'' 


PRESENT. 

PUTURK. 

I  see. 

I  shall  see. 

thou  seest. 

thou  wilt  seOi 

he  sees. 

he  will  see. 

we  see. 

we  shall  see. 

you  see. 

you  will  see. 

they  see. 

they  will  see. 

12.  Ah,  now  I  understand  you.  I  wish  you  would  al- 
ways give  me  literal  translations.  (Literally:  Ah, 
I  you  understand  now  (maintenant).  I  wish  that 
you  me  may  give  always  of  the  translations  literal 
(des  traductions  litt6rales). 

13.  Literal  translations,  my  dear  sir,  are  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  an  impossibility.  (Literally:  The 
translations  literal,  my  dear  sir,  are  in  the  most 
(dans  la  plupart)  of  the  cases  (des  cas)  an  impos- 
sibility (une^mpossibilitS). 

14.  And  why? 


iThe  subjunctive  Is  used  after  verbs  denoting  a  wish  or  desire, 
i Adjectives  are  generally  placed  after  the  noun. 

i  far;  ft  pate:  6  eve;  ^  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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ConyersatioiL 

{Suite). 

11.  "Alors  vouB  verrez"  signifie  litt6ralement:  •'Al- 
ready  (then)  you  will  see." 

PRESENT.  PUTURB. 

je  voia  (v6,^'),  je  verrai  (v6-ra'). 

tu  vois.  tu  verras  (v6-rft'). 

il  voit.  il  verra  (ve-r&'). 

nous  voyons  (vd^il-y6d').  nous  verrons  (ve-r6A'). 
vous  voyez  (vd._il-ya').     •  vous  verrez  (v6-ra'), 
ils  voient  (vd^ft')»  ^  verront  (vS-r6fi'). 

12.  Ah,  je  vous  comprends  maintenant.  Je  desire  que 
vous  me  donniez^  toujours  des  traductions  littSra* 
leB\    (tra-dak-B6^66')- 


13.  Les  traductions  litt^rales,  mon  cher  monsieur,  sont 
dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  une^mpossibilitd.  (pltl- 
par'  k&  lA-pO-sc-be-lcta'). 


14.  Pourquoi  done*? 


'Done  is  used  frequently  to  show  a  certain  Interest.    In  most  cases  !t 
can  not  be  translated. 

£  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  6  note;  00  room. 
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16.  Because  every  langpiage  poseesses  its  own  peculiar* 
ities,  its  own  idioms  and  modes  of  peculiar  ezpres- 
sions  which  can  never  be  translated  literally.  (Lit- 
erally: Because  (parce  que)  every  (chaque)  lan- 
eiagehasitsown  peculiarities  (sespropres  parti cu- 
rit6s)y  its  own  idioms  (idiotismes)  and  of  the 
forms  (des  formes)  of  expression  particular  which 
not  can  never  (jamais)  be  translated  (traduites) 
literally  (litt6ralement). 

16.  Are  there  many  idiomatic  expressions  in  French? 
(Literally:  Are  there  (ya-t-il)  much  o^ expressions 
idiomatic  (idiomatiques)  French)? 

17.  The  French  language,  my  dear  sir,  is  one  of  the 
richest  tongues  in  the  world.  Among  modern 
tongues  German  and  French  rank  highest  as  re- 
gards expressions  and  idioms.  (Literally:  The 
language  French,  my  dear  sir,  is  one  of  the  most 
rich  of  the  world  (du  monde).  Among  (parmi) 
the  languages  modem  (modernes)  the  German 
f  Pallemand)  and  the  French  are  in  the  first  rank 
(au  premier  rang)  for  the  number  ^le  nombre)  of 
the  expressions  and  of  the  forms  idiomatic  (formes 
idiomatiques  ). 


iHe  must  be  used  in  connection  with  Jamais,  personne,  rieili  etc 

N'ont-ils  jamais^crit?  Did  they  never  write? 

Personne  n*est  venu,  No  one  came. 

Je  n*ai  rien  fait,  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Je  n*ai  vu  personne,  I  have  not  seen  any  one. 

•Most  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  meat  (corresponding 
to  our  fy)  to  the  adjective,  as: 

Sage,  wise;  sagemcnt,  wisely, 

ferme,  firm;  fermement,  firmly. 

agr6able,         agreeable;  agreablement,        agreeably. 

Xent  is  added  to  the  masculine  adjective  if  the  adjective  ends 
▼owel;  if  not,  to  the  feminine,  as: 

Utile,  utilement,  useful,  usefully, 

doox,  douce,  doucement,  sweet,  sweetly, 

certain,        certsune,        certainement,         certain,        certainly. 
For  list  of  exceptions  see  Part  X. 
Observe  that  the  adjectives  bean,  noUTeaa,   fou   and   mOQy   whose 
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16.  Parce  que  chaqne  langue  a  ses  proprea  partica- 
laritds,  ses  propres^diotiBmeB.^et  des  formes 
d'expressioDs  particuli^res  qui  ne  peuvent  jamais^ 
,^6tre  traduites  litt^ralement*.  (sh&k  p&r-t6.ktl-lft« 
re-ta'  prd'-pr*  zC^s^d-tes'-m*  dex-prfi-sSw^A'  pftr- 
te-kn-lSwar'  tra^a^et'). 


16.  T  a-t-il  beaucoup  d'expressions^idiomatiques  fran- 
^aises  ?    (z6-d6^-mft- tek' ) . 

17.  La  langue  fran^^iBe,  mon  cher  monsieur,  est^^une 
des  plus  riches  du  monde.  Parmi  les  langues 
modernes,  I'allemand  et  le  fran(?ais  sont^au  pre- 
mier rang,  pour  le  nombre  des^^expressions^^et  des 
formes^idiomatiques.  (l&A'-g'  resh  p&r-m6'  Iftl'- 
m&ii'  to  prtl-me.^^  r&ii  n66'-br'). 


feminine  it  belle,  noilTeUe,  folle  and  mollej  fonn  their  adverbs  by 
adding  ment  to  the  feminine,  as: 

l^Ilement,  beautifully.  follement,  foolishly. 

Nouvellement,      newly.  moUement,        softly. 

The  usual  place  of  adverbs  is  immediately  after  the  verb,  if  the  verb 
stands  in  a  simple  tense,  as: 

Vous  prononcez  bien,  you  pronounce  well. 

If  the  verb  stands  in  a  compound  tense,  the  adverb  is  placed  between 
the  auxiliary  and  past  participle,  as: 

Vous^^avez  bien  prononc^,  you  have  pronounced  well. 

Hler,  aijoiird'hiil,  demain,  Icl,  U  and  adverbial  expressions  (see 
Part  X.)  are  placed  after  both  parts  of  the  verb,  as: 

II  est  venu  hier,  he  came  yesterday. 

Note  that  Mtr^  aujourtThui  and  domain  are  sometimes  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
For  further  rules  see  Part  X. 
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18.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  widely  used  idioms?  I  mean  expressions 
which  come  up  in  every-day  conversation.  (Liter- 
ally: Will  have  you  the  kindness  of  me  to  cite 
(citer)  some  ones  (quelques^^uns")  of  the  idioms 
the  most  employed;  I  want  to  say  those  (ceux) 
used  (usit6s)  in  a  conversation  ordinary  (ordinaire). 

19.  With  pleasure.  You  remember  the  verb  avoir 
which  we  studied  in  our  first  book?  (Literally: 
With  pleasure.  Yourself  remember  you  (vous  rap- 
pelez-vous)  the  verb  avoir  which  we  have  studied 
in  the  first  book  (livre)? 

20.  Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly,  but  we  only  studied 
the  indicative  present.  (Literally:  Yes,  I  myself 
it  remember  very  well  (fort  bien);  but  we  not  have 
studied  but  (que)  the  present  (le  present)  of  the 
indicative  (I'indicatif). 

21.  Well,  you  ought  to  study  the  whole  verb,  as  the 
use  of  it  is  very  common  and  presents  many  diffi- 
culties to  English  speaking  persons.  (Literally: 
Very  well,  but  you  ought  (vous  devez)  tostudy  the 
verb  entire  (entier),  for  (car)  it  is  of  a  use  very 
frequent  (d'un^usage  tr^  frequent)  and  presents 
(pr^sente)  much  of  difficulties  for  the  English 
(les^^^Anglais)  and  the  Americans), 

Present  Tensb. 
I  ought  to. 
thou  oughtst  tOi 
he  ought  to. 
we  ought  to. 
you  ought  to. 
they  ought  to. 
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18.  Voulez-vous^avoir  la  bontfi  de  me  citer  quelqaes 
,^uns  des^diotismes  lee  pluB^,employ6s;  je  venx 
dire  ceux,^uBit68  dans^une  conversation^^ordi- 
naire.  (s6-ta'  kel-kfi-zilA  plt!l-zAii-pl6^-ya  stl-za- 
s6-ta  kd6-ydr-8&-86^6  uOr-de-nair\) 


19.  Avec  plaisir.  Vous  rappelez-vons  le  verbe  avoir 
que  nou8^^voii8^tiidi6  dans  le  premier  livre? 
(voo  ra-p'la— verb'  ft-v6^ftr'  kii  noo  zft-vOA-za-ta-de 
,^'— le'-vr'). 

20.  Oni,  je  me  le  rappelle  fort  Men;  mais  nous  n^ayons 
^tndid  que  le  present  de  I'mdicatif .  (pra-zft&  da 
Uft-de-kft-tef). 


21.  Trte  bien;  mais  vous  devez^6tndier  le  verbe  en- 
tier,  car  il  est  d'un^^Tisage  trte  frequent  et  pr6sente 

beanconp  de  difficulty  pour  les.^ A.nglais  et  les,^ 

Am^ricains.  (roo  dii-va-za-tll-de.^'— ftii-te^a' 
dW-nd-zazh'  treh  fra-kftii'— pra-zftfif— de-fe-kttl-ta' 
— leh  zM-gleh'— leh  zft-ma-re-klA').  ' 


Present. 
Je  dois  (d6^')* 

tudois. 
Qdoit. 

nous  devons  (dfl  v6A'), 
▼ouB  devez    (dtl-va'). 
ils  doivent     (dd^ftv'). 
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22.  Well,  study  it.  Yon  find  it^in  the  tenth  book 
which  contains  the  grammar  of  the  French  Ian- 
guage.  (Literally:  Well,  study  it.  You  it  will 
find  in  the  tenth  book  which  contains  (contient) 
the  grammar  (la  grammaire)  of  the  language 
French). 

23.  Study  it  well  and  in  our  next  lesson  I  will  teach  you 
the  idioms  of  avoir.  Good  bye!  (Literally:  Study 
it  well  and  in  the  next  lesson  (la  prochaine  le(^n)  I 
you  will  teach  (je  vous^^nseignerai)  the  idioms  of 
the  verb  avoir.    Good  byel 

24.  Good  bye,  sirl 


To  Make;   To  Do. 


1.  Ah!  good  morning,  my  dear  sir!  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.  How  are  you?  (Literally:  Ah,  good 
day,  dear  sir.  I  am  delighted  (enchant^)  of  you 
to  see.    How  go  you )  ? 

2.  Thanks,  I  am  quite  well.  And  how  do  you  feel  to- 
day?  (Literally:  Very  well,  thanks.  And  you, 
how  yourself  carry  you  to-day)? 

3.  I  am  very  well,  thank  you.  This  beautiful  spring- 
weather  just  suits  me.  (Literally:  Very  well,  I 
you  thank.  This  time  of  spring  (ce  temps  de  prin- 
temps)  me  pleases  much). 
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22.  Bien,  £tudiez-le.  Yoos  le  trouverez  dans  le  dixiSme 
livre  qui  contient  la  grammaire  de  la  langue  fran- 
Caise.    (k06-t6^6'  1&  gr&-mair'). 


23.  Etadiez-le  bien  etdans  la  prochaine  le^on  je  vous,^ 
enseignerai  les^diotismes  da  yerbe  avoir.  Aa 
revoirl  (zha  yO&  z&fi-sdn-yA-ra) 

24.  An  revoir,  monsiear. 


.   Faire. 


L  Ah,  bonjour,  cher  monsieur!    Je  suiB^^enchanM 
de  vouB  voir.    Comment^^Uez-vous? 


2.  Tr^  bien,  merci.  Et  vou8»  comment  yous  portez- 
vous^aujourd'hui  ? 


3.  Fort  bien,  je  voub  remercie.    Ce  temps  de  prin- 
temps  me  plait  beaucoup.  (stl  t&ii  da  prlfi-t&6'). 
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(  4  Spring*  weather?  Pardon  me  for  repeating  these 
words  after  yon,  but  the  expression  is  quite  new  to 
me  and  I  donH  quite  know  what  it  means.  (Liter- 
ally: Weather  of  spring?  Excuse  me  if  I  repeat 
these  words  (ces  mots)  after  (apr^s)  you,  but  the 
expression  is  entirely  (toutv^&  fait)  new  for  me 
and  I  not  know  not  at  all  (pas  du  tout)  what  she 
signifies). 
6.  Yon  know  of  course,  that  we  have  four  seasons 
viz,:  Spring,  Summeiv  Autumn  and  Winter,  but  I 
suppose  our  French  names  are  new  to  you.  (Liter- 
ally: You  know  without  doubt  that  we  have^four 
seasons  (saisons),  which  are:  The  Spring,  the 
Summer  (r6t6),  the  Autumn  (I'automne)  and  the 
Winter  (Thiver),  but  I  think  these  words  French 
are  new  for  you). 

6.  Quite  so;  pray  let  me  repeat  them  after  you: 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  (Literally:  They 
it  are  in  fact  (eu.^eflfet).  Let  me  (laissez-moi) 
them  repeat  after  you:  the  spring,  the  summer,  the 
autumn  and  the  winter). 

7.  That  was  very  good !  Your  pronunciation  is  ex- 
celient!  (Literally:  There  is  (voilk)  which  is  very 
welll  Your  pronunciation  is  excellent  (excellente). 

8.  You  flatter  me,  professor.  You  Frenchmen  are 
always  so  complimentary.  (^Literally:  You  me 
flatter,  sir.  You  other  (autres)  French,  you  like 
(vous^^aimez)  to  make  of  the  compliments) 


ildiomatic  usage. 

*Aimert  to  like,  to  love,  refers  to  settled  tastes  or  affections. 

But  when  to  like  expresses  merely  an  opinion  or  an  impression,  the 
French  prefer  —  as  far  as  practicable  —  to  use  some  indirect  form  of 
speech,  as:  That  does  not  please  me,  That  does  not  suit  me,  cela  ne  me 
platt  pas,  cela  ne  ine  convient  pas. 

'Before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  an  unaspirated  (i .  e,  mute)  A, 
le  and  la  are  changed  into  1'^  thus  forming  but  one  word  with  the  noun, 
as:    L*oncle,       the  uncle.  L*amie,        the  (lady)  friend. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  9  ere;  d  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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4  '^Tempfi  de  printemps"?  Excusez-mol,  si  je  r£p6te 
ces  mots^apr^s  vous,  mais  Pexpression*  est  tout^k 
fait  nouvelle  pour  moi  et  je  ne  sais  pas  du  tout  ce 
qn^elle  signifie.  (ra-pat'  seh  mo-zfi-pra  yCX).  —  tOb^ 
t&-fai). 


6.  Vous  savez  sans  doute,  que  nous^^vons  qaatre 
saisons,  qui  sont:  Le  printemps,  V6t6, 1'automne  et 
rhiver,  mais  je  pense  ces  mots  frangais  sont  nou- 
veaux  pour  vous.  (seh-z6fi — la-ta'  lo-t6n  IC-var'— 
nOD-vo'). 


6.  lis  le*  sont^en^eflFet.  Laissez-moi  les  r6p6ter 
aprte  vous:  Le  printemps,  r6t6,  1'automne  et 
I'hiver. 


7.  Voil&  qui  est  trfes  bien* !  Votre  prononciation  esi^ 
excellente.     (pr6-n66-s«>^-86^6A  a-tek-se-l&A'-t*), 

8.  Vous  me  flattez,  monsieur.  Vous^^^utres*  Francis 
vous^^^imez'  faire    des  compliments.     (kd6-pl6« 


rami,  the  friend.  I'assiette,     the  plate» 

rhonime,     the  man.  I'habitude,  the  habit. 

The  declension  of  these  noanfl  presents  no  difficulties. 

Singular,  Plural, 

Koin.    rami,  the  friend.  lets.^mis,      the  friendt. 

Gen.     de  l*ami,    of  the  friend.  des^amis,      of  the  friendly 

Dat.     ^  rami,       to  the  friend.  auxwamis,     to  the  friends. 

Aoc«     rami,         the  friend.  Ics^amis,      the  friends 

—  ■  ■  -   ■  ■  ■ '  ■■^— ^ 

ft  far;  S  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  rOOnu 
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9.  Not  complimentary,  but  polite.  Prencli  people  are 
polite  by  nature.  French  politeness  b  inborn  and 
universal  and  is  found  among  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  richest.  (Literally:  No,  we  are  polite  (po- 
lis).  The  French  are  polite  by  nature  (par  nature). 
The  politeness  (la  politesse)  French  is  inborn 
(inn6e),  general  (g^n^rale)  and  is  encountered  (se 
rencontre)  as  well  (aussi  bien)  in  the  class  poor  as 
in  the  class  rich  (riche). 
10.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  thing  about  my 
countrymen.  I  am  afraid  our  manners  must  appear 
rather  rude  to  you.  (Literally:  I  should  wish  (je 
souhaitcrais)  of  to  be  able  (pouvoir)  of  it  to  say  as 
much  (autant)  of  my  countrymen  (mes  comx>a. 
triotes).  I  fear  ( je  craius)  that  our  manners  (nos 
mani^res)  not  you  may  seem  (paraissent)  rather 
rude  (plutOt  rudes). 


^Anssl .... qne  —  as. . .  .as,  ii  used  in  comparisons  of  equality,  as: 

II  est^aussi  heureux  que  son  fr^re,  He  is  just  as  happy  as  his  brother. 
In  negative  comparisons  aussi, . .  ,fue. ....  or  si, . .  .f  m/.  . . .  may  be 
used: 

U  n'est  pas  si  riche  (aussi  riche)  que  vous,   He  is  not  so  rich  as  you. 

tThe  verbs  craiudre,  SYoir  peur,  to  fear,  trembler,  to  tremble, 
appr^hender,  to  apprehend,  empdcher,  to  hinder,  require  the  particle 
ne  before  the  verb  io  the  subjunctive  mood,  when  these  verbs  them- 
selves are  affirmative  or  negative- interrogative,  asi 

Je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne,  I  am  afraid  he  will  come. 

Ne  craignez-vous  pas  qu^il  ne  vienne?      Aren't  you  afraid  he  will  come? 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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Non,  nous  sommes  polis.  Les  Pran^ais  Bont  polis 
par  nature..  La  politesse  fran^^ise  esi^inn6e,  g6- 
u6rale  et  se  rencontre^^aussi  bien^  dans  la  classe 
pauvre  que  clans  la  classe  riche.  (p6l6' — ^nft-tftr' — 
pO-le-tea'— «.na'  zha-na-rftl'— rftfi-koA'-tr'— po'. vr'). 


10.  Je  sonliaiterais  de  pouvoir^en  dire ^antant  de  mes 
compatriotes.  Je  crains*  que  nos  mani^res  ne  yous 
paraissent  pluWt  rudes.  (8<»-eh-t'ra  dd  p<»-vOw&r' 
rftfi-der-ro-taA'  — kofi-pft-tre-Ot'  —  ma-ne^Ar'  —  pft- 
fehs'-rtid'). 


But  if  the  sentence  be  simply  negatiTe  or  simply  Interrogative,  ne  Is  nai 
osed,  as: 

Je  ne  crains  pas  qu'il  vienne.  I  don't  fear  his  coming 

Craignez-votts  qtt*il  vienne?  Are  you  afraid  he  is  coming? 

Still  after  craindre^  avoir  peur  and  trembler  we  use  pas  after  ne  when 
we  wish  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  second 
verb,  which  must  stand  in  the  subjunctive: 

J'ai  peur  qu'elle  ne  vienne  pas,         I  wish  her  to  come. 
J'ai  peur  qu*elle  ne  vienne,  I  do  not  wish  her  to  come, 

Je  crains  qu*il  n'^crive  pas,  I  wish  him  to  write. 

Je  crains  qu'il  n*6crive,  I  don*t  wish  him  to  write. 

The  subjunctive  mood  will  be  treated  fully  in  a  later  lesson. 
Compare  also  Part  X. 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm. 
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11.  Well,  frankly  speaking.  I  think  that  Americans  ia 
that  respect  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  us,  while 
we  on  the  other  hand  might  learn  many  things 
fron:  you  which  are  much  more  important  than 
p'jlitencss.  But  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  (Liter- 
ally: To  (^)  speak  frankly  (franchement)  I  believe 
that  under  this  regard  (sous  ce  rapport)*  the  Amer- 
icans have  still  much  to  (^)  learn  (apprendre)  from 
(de)  us;  of  another  side  (d'un,.^utre  cOt6)i  there 
are  many  of  things  (beaucoup  de  choses)  more  im- 
portant (importantes)  than  the  politeness  which  we 
ought  to  (nous  devrions)  learn  from  them  (d'eux). 
But  let  08  return  (revenons)  to  our  conyersation). 

CONDITIONAL. 

I  ought  to. 
thoQ  oughtst  ta 
he  ought  to. 
we  ought  to. 
you  ought  to. 
they  ought  to. 


iln  every  respect,  &  tous^^gards.  — In  this  respect,  I  cet^lgtrd.  -• 
In  no  respect,  sous^aucun  rapport.  —  To  pa/  oo's  respects,  prtenter 
•es^^^hommages.  — 

Pourrais-je  presenter  mes^hom-  May  I  pay  my  respects  10 

mages^i  madanie?  your  wife? 

tWe  have  already  learned  that  who^  which  and  that  are  rendered  by 
qnii  when  they  are  in  the  nominative  case,  whether  they  refer  to  j 
or  things,  both  for  the  singular  and  plural,  as: 

I  il  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  roopi. 
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11.  A  parler  franchement,  je  crois  que  boub  ce  rapport,' 
le8,^Am6ricains^^ont^^encore  beaucoup^ii  ap- 
prendre  de  nous;  d'un^^^utre  c6t6,  il  y  a  beaucoup 
de  choses  plus^importantes  que  la  i)oliteBse  que* 
nous  devrionfi^^apprendre  d'eux.  Mais  revenons^^ 
&  notre  conversation  ( kr6^'  B6b  sii  rft-por'— plQ-zifi- 
p6r-taA'-t'p6-le.t€s'— da—kOA-ver-sft-se^O^'), 


OONDITIONNEL. 

Je  devraia  (dfl-vreh') 

tu  devrais 

il  devrait 

nous  devrions  (dii-vrfi^fi') 

vous  devriez  (dQ-vre-a') 

ils  devraient  (dil-vreh') 


Les  dames  qui  Pont  dit,  sont  The  ladies  who  said  so,  left 

parties  hier  soir,  last  night. 

The  same  relative   pronouns,    when   standing  in  the  accusative  i.  •• 
wAa/rtt  which  and  that  are  rendered  by  que.  &s: 

Est  ce  la  le  chapeau  que  vous  avez    Is  this  the  hat  you  bought? 

achete? 
La  le^on  que  vous  m*avez  donn^e,     The  lesson  (task)  yon  gave 
est  tr^s  difficile,  me  is  very  difficult. 

Notes    Observe  that  in  French  the  relative  pronoun  must  always  be 
Cxpressodi  though  we  frequently  omit  it  in  English. 

a  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  t  there:  0  note;  00  room. 
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12.  Now  I  have  quite  forgotten  wbat  we  were  talking 
about.  (Literally:  I  have  entirely  (totalement)  for- 
gotten (oubli6)  of  what  we  were  speaking  (noufl 
pariions). 


IMPERFECT. 

I  was  speaking  or  I  used  to  speak, 
thou  wast    **      **    thou  usedst  to  speak, 
he  was         "      "    he  used        **      *• 


we  were 

u 

u     ^Q      u            a 

M 

you  were 

CI 

•«      you      "       ,       «* 

m 

they  were 

u 

II    they  "         " 

M 

13.  We  were  talking  about  the  seasons  and  I  had  just 
mentioned  their  names  to  you.  Do  you  still  re- 
member them?  (Literally:  We  were  speaking  of 
the  seasons  and  I  came  ( je  venais)  from  you  to  tell 
their  names  (leurs  noms).  You  them  remember 
you  yet  (encore)? 


1  As  a  p^eneral  thing  the  Past  Perfect  Tense  is  used  in  French  in  speaking 
of  past  actions  or  events,  while  we  in  English  use — generally  at  least— 
the  Imperfect,  as: 

Je  I'ai  vu  hier,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

The  Imperfect  in  French  is  used; 

«.  when  referring  to  habitual  or  repeated  actions,  as: 

L*hiver  passe  je  faisais^ine  prome-  Last  winter  I  took  a  walk 

nade  tous  les  matins,  every  morning. 

Je  lisais  beaucoup,  I  used  to  read  a  good  deal. 

i.  when  denoting  a  continued  action,  aa: 

i  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  A  note;  00  room. 
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12.  J'ai  totalement.,^ubli6  de  quoi  nous  parliona 


IMPABFAIT. 

Je  parlais  (pfir-Ieh^) 

to  parlais  (      **     ) 

ilparlait  (      **      ) 

nous  parlions  (pftr.l6,^6fi') 

vous  parliez  (p&r-leh') 

lis  parlaient  (pftr-leh') 

13.  Nons  parlions  des  saisons  et  je  venais*  de  vons  dire 
leurs  noms.  Vous  lesrappelez-vous,^encore?  (vtl- 
neh  —  Idr  n6&'). 


Tandis  que  j'ecrivais,  il  parlait,      While  I  WM  writin|r,  he  was  talking. 

r.  when  referring  to  an  action  which  was  going  on  while  another  one  took 
place,  as: 
Quand  je  suis^^entr^,  il  lisait,  When  I  entered  he  was  reading. 

•The  English  jvst^  Just  now  is  given  in  French  by  Teulr  de,  as: 
Je  viens  de  recevoir^une  lettre.  1  have  just  received  a  letter.    (LIt.i 

I  come  from  receiving  a  letter). 
Le  faheur  vient  d'apporter^^une        The  postman  just  brought  a  letter 

*tlre  pour  vous,  for  you. 

)e  suis^^all^  chez    elle,   mais  je        I  went  to  her  bouse,   but  did  not 

ne  I'ai  pas  trouvee,  find  her. 

Elle  venait  de^sortir.  She  had  just  gone  out. 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  i  there;  0  note;  00  rOOm* 
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IL  Oh  perfectly:  Spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 

15.  Very  good!  Now:  How  is  the  weather  to-day  f  (Lit- 
erally: That  is  very  well.  What  weather  makes  it 
to-day)? 

16.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you;  but  why  do  yon 
say  "makes  it"?  (Literally:  Pardon  me  of  you  to 
interrupt  (interrompre);  but  why  say  yon  (diteB- 
T0U8)**makesit")? 

I  say,  or  I  am  saying, 

thou  sayest,  ^  thou  art   ^ 

he  saysi        **  he  is        ** 

we  say,         ••  we  are     *• 

you  say,        ••  you  are     • 

they  say,        "  they  are   '* 

17.  Because  /aire  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
weather.  (Literally:  Because  (parce  que)  /aire  it- 
self employs  (s^emploie)  in  speaking  (en  pariant) 
of  the  weather). 

18.  How  very  peculiar  I  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  appear 
sostrange  to  me  as  the  Spaniards  use  the  same  con- 
struction. (Literally:  That  is  very  queer  (bizzarre)! 
And  that  not  ought  to  (ne  devrait  pas)  me  seem 
(paraitre)  so  queer,  for  the  Spaniards  (les^^Espag* 
nols)  use  (se  servent)  of  the  same  verb  (dn  mdme 
verbe). 


I  Verbs  ending  in  yer  like  employer,  to  employ,  eSBOyer,  to  dry, 
change  the  y  into  i  before  e  mute,  i.  e.  wherever^  comes  before  r,  rx,  tmi 
•nd  the  erai  and  frais  of  the  future  and  conditional  as: 

Pres:  J'emploie,  tu  emploies,  il  emploie,    nous^employons^  Tons 

employez,  ils^^emploient. 
Impf:  J^employais,  tu  employais,  il  employait,  etc 
Fui:     J'emploierai,  tu  emploieras,  il  emploiera,  etc. 
Cond:  J'emploierais,  tu  emploierais,  il  emploierait,  etc. 
Verbs  ending  in  ayer  or  eyer  like  payery  to  pay,  gnuweyefi  to  li^ 
may  retain  the  y  or  change  it  into  {,  as: 
Pres:    Je  paye,  tu  payes,  il  paye,  etc. 
Or:  Je  paie,  tu  pities,  tl  paie,  etc. 

i  far;  fi  pale;  0  eve;  d  tbcM,-  «  note;  00  room. 
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14.  Parfaitement:    Le  printemps,  T^t^,  Paatomne  et 
rhiver. 

15.  C^est  trte  bien!  —  Quel  temps   fait-il  aujourd'hoi? 


16.  Pardonnez-moi  de  vona^mterrompre;  mais  poor* 
quoi  dites-vous  'fait-il"?  (vOD  zlA-fr-roA'-pr'), 


Jedis    (dS) 

tu  dis    (  "  ) 

il  dit     (  «  ) 

nous  diaons    (d6-zoii') 

vous  ditea       (def) 

ila  disent         (dSz') 

17.  Parce  que  faire  a'emploie*  en  parlant  du  tempa. 
(BftA-pl6,^'  ftA  pfir-laA') 

18.  C'eat  tr^  bizzarre!  Et  cela  ne  devrait  pas  me 
parattre  si  bizarre,  car  les^^Espagnols  se  servent" 
du  mdme  verbe.  (bC-zftr'  —  p&-reh'-tr' — leb  z6s- 
pftn-yor  Bft  serv'). 


The  Academy  recommends  that  the  y  should  be  retained,  but  both 
forms  of  orthography  are  used. 

"Senrir,  toserve,  to  help  to,  se  servir,  to  make  use  o^  and  dei- 
serriri  to  clear  the  table  are  conjugates  in  the 

Present. 
Je  sers,  I  serve, 

tu  sers,  thou  servest. 

II  sert,  he  serves 

nous  servons,         we  serve, 
vous  servez,  you  serve, 

ib  servent,  they  serve. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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19.  Precisely  so.  Now  in  order  that  you  may  become 
familiar  with  this  idiom  we  will  form  a  certain 
number  of  sentences  with  this  verb.  (Literally: 

\  That  is  true  (vrai).  Now  in  order  that  (afin  de) 
yourself  to  familiarize  (familiariser)  with  this 
idiom  we  will  make  (nous  ferons)  a  certain  num- 
ber (un  certain  nombre)  of  phrases  with  this 
verb). 

20.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  professor*?  (Literally: 
May  I  (puis-je)  you  address  (adresser)  a  question, 
sir)? 

21.  As  many  as  you  like.  (Literally:  As  many  as  it 
you  will  please  (autant  qu'il  vous  plaira). 

22.  From  which  language  is  fatre  derived?  Do<Mi  it 
come  from  the  Latin?  (Literally:  From  which 
language  is  derived  (d6riv6)  the  verb /aire.  Comes 
it  (vient-il)  from  the  Latin  (du  latin)? 

I  come,  or       I  am  coming, 

thou  comest,  "  thou  art  ** 
he  comes,  *•  he  is  •• 
we  come,  *•  we  are  •• 
you  come,  ••  you  are  •• 
they  come,     "        they  are  •• 

23.  Certainly,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word  **facer€?^. 

24.  Ah,  now  I  see  its  Latin  origin.  But  now  I  shall  not 
interrupt  you  any  more.  I  am  anxious  to  form 
some  phrases  about  the  weather  so  that  I  may  learn 
to  apply  this  idiom  correctly  (Literally:  Ah,  I  see 
now  its  origin  Latin  (son  origine  latine).  In  future 
{k  Tavenir)  I  not  you  shall  interrupt  (interrom- 
prai)  more  (plus).  I  desire  to  make  some  phrases 
about  (sur)  the  weather  in  order  to  learn  (afin 
d'apprendre)   to  (k)  of  it  make  correctly  the  usage 

(Pusage.) 

iThe  French  people  would  never  think  of  addressing  their  teachers  as 
••profesieur";  they  simply  say  "monsieur.** 

i  far;  &  pale;  0  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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19.  C^est  vrai.  Maintenant  afin  de  vous  famfliariser 
avec  cets^idiotisme,  nous  ferons^^un  certain 
nombre  de  phrases^^^vec  ce  verbe.  (fft-m64e„.^ 
rCza' — f d-roA'  —  sCr-tlA  nfin'-br'). 


20.  Puifl-Je  voHflwadresser  nne  question,  monsieur*? 
(tin  ke-ste^W). 

21.  Autant  qu'il  vous  plaira.  (O-tftfi') 

22.  De  quelle  langue  est  d6riv6  le  verbe /aire?  Yient- 
ildu  latin* ^  (da-rG-va'— la-tl6'). 

Je  viens    (vC^lfi'). 
tu  viens    (      **      ) 
ilvient     (      ••      ) 
nous  venons      (vfl-n6fi'). 
vous  venez        (vti-na'). 
lis  viennent      (  vS^^fin' ) . 

23.  CertainementI  II  vient  du  mot  latin  *'facere\ 

84.  Ah,  je  vois  maintenant  son^^ori&fine  latine.  A 
Tavenir  je  ne  vous^nterromprai  plus.  Je  dfisire 
faire  quelques  phrases  sur  le  temps,  afin  d'ap« 
prendre^  en  faire  correctement  I'usage.  (so6-nd- 
re-zhen-lft-ten'  —  zto-t'r-rW-pra  pltl— la-z&zh'). 


lAdjective  denoting  nationality  are  written  witli  tmall  Ietten»  as  aHe* 
mand,  German,  fran9ais,  French,  italien,  Italian,  etc. 

a  far;  ft  pole;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  nOte;  00  room* 
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To  Do  and  To  Have 

Continuation. 

1.  Ah,  good  morning,  my  dear  sir.  Delighted  to  see 
you  1  How  have  you  been  since  I  had  -the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you?  The  last  time  you  were  here,  you 
were  suffering  with  a  head-ache.  I  trust  you  feel 
better  to  day.  (Literally:  Good  day,  my  friend.  I 
am  delighted  (ravi)  of  you  to  see.  How  have  you 
been  (comment  vous^6tes-vous  port6)  since 
that  (depuis  que)  I  not  have  had  (eu)  the  pleas- 
ure o/you  to  see?  The  last  time  (la  derni^refois) 
that  you  were  (vous^^tiez)  here,  you  had  pain  in 
the  head  (mal  k  la  t6te).  I  hope  that  you  go  better 
(mieux)  to-day), 

2.  Thanks,  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  in  fact,  I  am 
quite  well  and  ready  to  go  on  with  our  lesson. 
(Literally:  Thanks,  I  am  much  better  (beaucoup 
mieux),  in  fact  (en._,effet)  I  myself  feel  (je  me 
sens)  very  well  and  quite  disposed  (tout  dispose) 
to  continue  {k  continuer)  our  lesson). 

8.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  pray,  lay  aside  your  over- 
coat and  sit  down.  (Literally:  I  of  it  am  en- 
chanted (enchants);  but  will  you  please  take  off 
(retirer)  your  overcoat  (pardessus)  and  yourself 
seat). 

i.  Where  shall  I  sit,  Professor? 
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Faire  et  Avoir. 

Suite. 
Bonjonr,  mon^^ami,  Je  Buie  ravi  de  vons  voirl 
Comment  vous^^Gtes-vous  port6  depuis  que  je 
n'ai  eu  leplaisir  de  vous  voir? — La  dernifere  fois 
que  voU8,^^tiez.^ici,  vous^^viez  mal  k  la  t6te. 
J'espfere  que  vous^allez  mieux^^aujourd'hui  (or 
que  voufl^^Gtes  mieux^aujourd'hui),  (rft-vy— 
mftl-ft-lft-t^t'). 


2.  Merci,  je  me  porte  beaucoup  mfeuz,  en^effet,  Je 
me  sens  tr^s  bien  et  tout  dispose  k  continuer  notre 
leyon.    (sftA  co&-te-ntt-a'  Ifl-so^'). 


3.  J'en  suiBw-enchant^,  mais  veuillez  retirer  votre 
pardessus  et  yous^^asseoir.  (zb&&-Btl.^e.z&6.8h&fi. 
ta). 


4.  Oil  m'assi6rai-]e,  monsieur?    (mft-s6^^-razb'). 
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PBB6BNT* 

I  sit  down. 

llioa  sitst  down. 

he  Bits  down. ' 

we  sit  down.  . 

you  sit  down. 

they  sit  down. 

FUTUBB. 

I  sball  sit  down, 
thou  wilt  sit  down, 
he  will  sit  down, 
we  shall  sit  down, 
you  will  sit  down, 
they  will  sit  down. 

6.  Right  here  on  this  chair,  please.  And  now  let  na 
commence.  Of  what  were  we  talking  the  last 
time  (la  derniftre"  fois)? 

6.  You  explained  the  use  otfaire  in  reference  to  the 
weather. 


iWe  also  use  the  forrast 

Present  Futurt^ 

Je  m'assois.  Je  m'assoiraL 

ttt  t'assois.  tu  t'assoiras. 

II  s*assoit.  il  s'assoira. 

nous  nous^^assoyons.      nous  nous^^assoironi. 

irous  vous^^assoyez.         vous  vous^assoirer,  , 

lis  s*assoient.  ils  s'assoiront. 

tVerbs  ending  in  cer  as  commencer,  to  begin,  placer,  to  put,  place  a 

cedilla  under  ihe  o  when  this  letter  is  followed  by  a  or  u. 

Pres:  Je  commence,  tu  commences,  il  commence,  nous  commenfons,  etc. 

Imp:  Je  couimenyais,  tu  commengais,  11  commen^ait,  nous  coadBendonSy 

etc.  I 
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PRESENT*. 

je  m'assieds  (mft-86^^'). 

tu  t'asBiedfl  (tft-sC^a'). 

il  s'assied  ( BA-s6^_,a' ) . 

nous  nous^..a88eyons  (zft-seh-yofi'). 

vons  vouB^^^asseyez  (zft-seh-ya'). 

ils  B'asBeient  (sfi-seh'-y'). 

FUTURE*. 

je  m'assiSrai  (ma-sS^a-ra'). 

in  t'assi^ras. 

il  s'assi^ra. 

nous  noiis^..a88i6rons. 

Tous  you8^..^a88i6rez. 

ils  8'a88i6ront. 

5.  hk  sor  cette  chaise.  Maintenant  commengonsP 
De  quoi  par  lions-nous  la  derni^re'  fois?  (kd-m&n- 
s66'). 

6.  VouSwftvez^^expliquA  I'emploi  defaire  en  parlant 
du  temps. 


'Some  adjectives  have  a  different  meaning  when  placed  d^/ore  or  a//rr 
a  noun,  as: 

L'ann^e  derniire,  Last  year  (the  year  just  expired). 

La  demiire^^ann6e»  The  last  year  (of  a  series). 

Un  grand^^homme,  A  great  man. 

Un,^homme  grand^  A  tall  man.  ' 

Mon  cher  pire^  My  dear  father* 

Un  tableau  cher,  A  deai  (expensive)  picture. 

Un  brave^^homme,  An  honest  (good  sort  of  a  man). 

Un^^homme  brave*  A  brave  (courageous)  man. 
For  full  list  see  Part  X. 
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7.  Ah  yes,  I  remember.  And  have  you  learned  the 
conjugation  of  fuire  by  heart?  (Literally:  Ah 
yes,  I  myself  it  recall.  Have  you  learned  (appris*) 
by  heart  (par  ccBur)  the  conjugation  (la  conju- 
gaison)  of  the  verb  faire)? 

8.  Yes  sir.  Fairc  is  very  irregular,  but  I  think  I 
know  the  whole  conjugation.  (Literally:  Yes  sir. 
JViirc  is  very  irregular  (irr^gulier),  but  I  believe 
that  I  of  it  know  all  the  conjugation  (toute  la  con- 
jugaison). 

9.  Well,  let  us  see  (voyons)!  Conjugate  the  indi- 
cative present. 

I  do,  or^  I    am    doing, 

thou  doest,  or^  thou  art    " 

he  does,  or,  he  is  *• 

we  do,  oTf  we  are       ** 

you  do,  or^  you  are      ** 

they  do,  or^  they  are    " 

10.  Very  well!    And  now  the  subjunctive  of  the  pres* 
ent  (le  present  du  subjonclif ). 

I     may     make, 
thou  mayst   " 
he  may  " 

we  may  " 
you  may  *• 
they  may      *• 


>Appri8,  learned,  b  the  Irregular  past  participle  of  apprcndre,  X» 
learn.  In  the  same  way  prendre,  to  take,  forms  pris,  taken;  comprendre, 
to  understand;  compris,  understood. 
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7.  Ah  oui,    je  me  le  rappelle.      Avez-vuus^apprig* 
par  coeur  la  conjugaison  clu  verhefairef 


8.  Oui  monsieur.    Fairs  est  tr^s-irr^^ulier,  mais  je 
crois  que  j'en  sais  toute  la  conjugaison. 


9.  Trfts  bien,  voyons!  CJonjuguez  le  present  de  I'lndi- 
catif.  (v6^ft-yo6'  ko6-zhtl-ga  ICi  pra-z&ii  d'll6-dO- 
kfl-tef). 

Je  fais  (fell). 

tu  fais. 

11  fait. 

nous  faisons  (f{l-zofi')» 

vous  faites  (feh-f). 

lis  font  (foA'). 

10.  Tr^  bien  I    Maintenant  le  present  da  subjonctiL 
(stib-zho6-t6f). 

Que  je  fasse  (f&s'). 

que  tu  fasses. 

qa'  il  fasse. 

que  nous  fassions      (fft-s8,^fi'). 

que  vous  fassiez. 

qu'  lis  fassent  (ffis'). 
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U.  Excellentl    And  now  the  imperfect  (rimparfait). 
I    was    making  or  doing, 
thou  wast     "        "       *• 
be  was  "        "       *• 


we  were 


tt  CI 


yon  were       "        "       •• 


they  were     "        "       ** 
12.  Very  well!    Now  the  historical  tense  (le  pr6t6rit). 
I  did,  or^  I  made, 

thou  didsty  or,      thou  madesL 
he  did,         ^       he  made. 


we    ••  *        we 


M 


you  *•  **        you    " 

they"  «        they  « 

13*  Very  welll    And  the  future  (le  futur)! 
I    shall    do  or  make, 
thou  wilt   "    ^       " 
he  will       "    "       *• 
we  shall     "    "       « 
you  will     "    "       «• 
they  will    «    "       « 
14.  That's  very  good!    And  now  the  conditional  (le 
conditionnel)! 

I  should  do  or  make, 
thou  wouldst  "  "  " 
he  would  "  '•  «« 
we  should  "  "  *• 
you  would  **  *•  *• 
they  would    "    ••       • 


iThe  pr6t6rit,  which  I  call  the  historical  tense,  b  tctrcely  eTcr 
used  in  conversation,  but  is  always  employed  in  narration,  as:  Le  presi- 
dent le  vit  et  dit     The  president  saw  him  and  said.     It  b  therefore  of 
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11.  ParfaitI    LMmparfaitl 

(Ufi-pftr-fai). 

Je  faisais 

(fa-zeh). 

ta  faisaia. 

il  faisait. 

noos  faisions. 

Toos  faisiez 

(fa-zs^a'). 

ils  faisaient 

(ffl-zeh). 

12.Trtebienl    Maintenant  le  pr6t6rit' I   (pra-tfl-rS'). 

Jefis 

(£«). 

tnfis. 

ilfit. 

nous  fimes 

(f«m  ). 

vous  fites. 

ils  firent 

(f«r'). 

13.  Trtebieol    Le  futur! 

(ftl-tttr'). 

Je  ferai 

(frft). 

tn  feras 

(frft). 

il  fera.  . 

nous  ferons 

(frofi'). 

Toas  ferez 

(fra'). 

ils  feront 

(frofi'). 

14.  Cest  trte  bonl    Le  conditionnell    (kofi-dfi-te^O. 

n6l'). 

Je  feraiR 

(freh). 

tn  ferais. 

il  ferait 

nous  ferions 

(fa-ra^fi'). 

Tous  feriez 

(fa-rS^a'). 

ils  feraient 

(freh). 

great  imptmance  when  it  comes  to  reading  of  French  literatora. 

Compare  Part  X. 
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15.  You  are  indeed  a  diligent  student  I  Conjugate  now 
the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  imperfect  tense. 
(Literally:  In  truth  (en  y6rit6),  yon  are  an  ex- 
cellent  pupil  (un,^excellent>^6l6ve). 

I  might  make, 
thou  mightst  make. 
he  might  make, 
we  might  make, 
you  might  make, 
they  might  make. 

16.  Bravo  I  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  master 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  French  language.  (Liter* 
ally:  Bravo  I  I  not  doubt  ^ot  (je  ne  doute  pas) 
that  Boon  you  will  have  conquered  (vaincn)  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  language  French). 

17.  You  canH  imagine  how  anxious  I  am  to  master  it. 
No  other  tongue  is  so  important  for  business-men 
as  the  beautiful  language  of  Comeille.    (Literally: 

I  You  not  know  not  how  much  I  have  at  {k)  heart 
(cceur)  of  it  to  learn.  No  language  (ancone 
langue)  not  is  so  (aussi)  important  for  a  man  of 
business  (un^omme  d'affaires)  as  this  beautiful 
tongue  of  Comeille). 


lAneun  (masc.)*  aocone  (fem.),  none,  not  one,  b  always  tiaed  wttk 
ne  (like  personne,  rien,  jamais),  as: 
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15.  En  v^rit^  vous^6te6,^un^excellent^lfeveI  Con. 
jaguez  maintcnant  Timparfait  du  Bubjonctifi 


Que  je  fisse 

(ft8»). 

que  tu  fisses. 

qu'  il  fit 

(fe). 

que  nous  fissions 

(ft-Bfi^ofi'). 

que  vous  fissiez 

(fl-BC^'). 

quails  fissent 

(fte'). 

16.  Bravo!  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  bientdt  vouSs^ures 
vnincu  toutes  les  difficultSs  H^  la  langue  frangaise. 
(vlA-ka). 


17.  Vous  ne  savez  pas  combien  f  ai  &  coeur  de  I'appren. 
dre.  Aucuiie*  languo  n'est^^aussi  import  ante 
pour  un>^homme  d^a£Faires  que  cette  belie  langue 
deCorneille.  (o-kan  Ifi.p6r4fiii'.t'  tA  n6m'  da. 
feUr'). 


Avez-vous  toutes  les  bottes?  Have  you  all  tb«  boxes? 

Je  n'en^^ai  aucune.  I  haven't  any. 

Compare  Part  X  for  further  rules. 
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4 

VOCABULAIRE.  VOCABULARY. 


Suite, 


Le  magasin. 

Le  magasin  de  noaveaut^ 

(n<3t)-vo-ta'). 
Le  chapeaa;  les  cbapeaux 

(sha-po'). 
Le  (hapelier  (8b&-p'l0^^), 
La  modiste. 

Le  magasin  de  la  modiste. 
Lalibrairie  (IC-brft-rfi'). 
Le  papier  (pft-pC,^'). 
La  papeterie  (pft-p'tO-iG'). 
Le     cordonnier     (k6r-d6- 

Des  Bouliera  (8<5&-l6wA')« 
Des  bottines  (fcm.).  (b^ 

ten'). 
La  montre  (m6fi'-tr'). 
La  pendule  Qxln-dtir). 
L'horloge  (Idr-lozh'). 
L'horloger  (Idr-lo-zha'). 
Le  marchand  (m&r-shftiV). 
Le  pain  (plA), 
Lo  i)etit  pain. 
Le  gftteau  (ga-to'). 
Ii6  boulanger  (bOO-lftft- 

zha') 
La    boulangerie   (b<K>-l&A- 

zh'rC). 
lieboucher  (bcJb-sha'). 
La  boucberie   (bOD-sb'rO'). 


Continuaiionm 

The  store. 

The  dry  goods  store 

The   hat;    the   hats;   the 

bonnet;  the  bonnets. 
The  batter. 
The  milliner. 
The  millinery  store. 
The  bookstore 
The  paper. 
The  stationery  store 
The  shoemakec 


Shoes. 

High  shoes;  ladies* 

The  watch. 
The  clock. 
The  ( large  \  clock. 
The  watchmaker. 
The  merchant. 
The  bread. 
The  roll 
The  cake. 

The  baker. 

The  bakery. 

The  butcher. 
The  butcher-shop^ 
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fOR  The  Rosenthixl  Method, 

Faire'. 

(  Continuation). 

18.  Ton  are  quite  right.  French  is  not  only  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  but  of  the  cultivated  classes 
of  society  in  all  Europe  and  Asia.  A  man  who 
knows  French  can  travel  anywhere.  The  Turks, 
the  EgyxDtians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the 
Brazilians,  yes,  even  the  Germans  speak  our  beau« 
tiful  lano;unge  iu  preference  to  any  other,  because 
in  no  other  tongue  can  ideas  be  so  clearly  expressed 
as  in  French.  (Literally:  You  have  right  (raison). 
The  French  not  is  not  only  (seulement)  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  diplomacy  (la  diplomatic),  she  is  also 
that  one  (celle)  of  the  classes  educated  (des  classes 
^nstruites)  of  the  society  (la  soci6t6)  in  all  the 
Europe  and  the  Asia  (dans  toute  TEurope  et 
TAsie).  A  man  who  knows  the  language  French 
can  travel  everywhere  (i)artout).  The  Turks 
(les  Turcs),  the  Egyptians  (les,^Egyptiens),  the 
Spaniards,  the  Italians  (les^taliens),  the  Bra- 
zilians (les  Br4siliens),the  Germans  even(mdmes)9 
speak  our  beautiful  language  from  preference  (de 
pr6f6rence)  to  every  other  (toute^_^utre),  because 
in  no  language,  except  (exeex)t6)  in  French,  the 
ideas  (les^^id^es)  not  can  be  as  clearly  (claire- 
ment)  expressed). 


iBesides  the  idioms  taught  in  this  lesson,  the  student  ought  to  study 
the  following  phrases  in  which  faire  is  used  idiomatically: 

n  a  fait  des^^embarras,  He  made  a  great  fuss. 

n  fait  semblant  d'etre  malade.  He  pretends  to  be  ill. 

Je  vus  faire  ma  malle  i  present,         I  am  now  going  to  pack  mj  trunk. 
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Faire'. 

(Suite). 

18.  VonSwavez  raison.  Le  fran^ais  n'esl  pas  eeule- 
ment  la  lahgue  de  la  diplomatio,  elle  est^^piipsi 
celle  des  claeses^nBtraites  de  lasoci^t^dans  toiite 
I'Europe  et  TAflie.  Un^liomme  qui  pait  la  Iniigue 
frangaise  peut  voyager  partout.  Lea  Turcs,  les^^ 
Egyptiens,  le8^^Esi)agiiol8,  les  Jtaliens,  les  Brd. 
siliens,  lea^^^Uemands  niCmosparlent  notre  belle 
langne  de  pr6f6rence  &  toute^^^iutre,  parce  que 
danck^aucune  langue,  excepts  en  frangais,  les^^ 
idfos  ne  peuyentwdtre^^usai  clairemeat,^ejpri- 


Fourqaol  n'aTct^voiit  pts  ftit  ma  Whj  d{dn*t  yoa  |mt  017  room  la 

chambre?  order? 

n  fait  des  contes.  He  tells  stories. 

B  fait  le  grand  seignenr  k  Paris  He  plays  the  lord  in  Paris. 

n  hXx  le  bon^^pdtre.  He  acts  the  part  of  a  saint 

n  f'cst  fait  de^afiatreSy  He  got  himself  into  a  scrape. 
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19.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  it!  But  now  let  us  form 
some  idiomatic  phraees  vith  /aire.  How  would 
you  say:  **The  weather  was  very  bad  yesterday?" 
(Literally:  There  is  not  of  doubt  (de  doute). 
For  the  moment  (le  moment)  let  us  form  (formons) 
some  phrases  idiomatic  with  /aire.  How  would 
say  you  (diriez-vous);  The  weather  was  very  bad 
yesterday)? 

90.  Oh,  that's  very  easy!  Yesterday  the  weather  was 
very  bad.  (Literally:  Oh,  that  is  very  easyl 
Yesterday  it  made  very  bad  (mauvais)  weather). 

81«  Yery  well!  And  now  tell  me  something  about  to- 
day's weather.  (Literally:  Perfect  I  Tell  me  some- 
thing concerning  (concernant)  the  weather  of  to- 
day). * 

22.  Yesterday  the  weather  was  very  bad,  but  to-day  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  day.  It  is  pleasant  and 
warm  and  yet  not  too  warm.  (Literally:  Yesterday 
it  made  very  bad  weather,  but  to-day  it  makes  very 
beautiful.  The  weather  is  agreeable  and  warm 
(chaud),  but  not  too  much  (trop). 


iThc  following  expressions  In  regard  to  the  wcallicr  nrc  formed  with 

falre: 

n  fait  beau  (temps), 

The  weather  is  fine. 

•«    mauvais  (temps), 

««        «« 

<«  bad. 

••    magnifique, 

**    un  temps  magniBque, 

••        •« 

•*  splendid. 

••     ••     "     abominable, 

ffff        «• 

"  horrid. 

M     ««     ««     ||j)ir^ 

•«        •• 

•*  gloomy. 

n  fait  chaud. 

It  Is  warm. 

««    froid. 

••    cold. 

M    humide^ 

••    damp. 

••    icc. 

••    dry. 

i  far;  S  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  GO  room. 
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19.  n  n*y  a  pas  de  doate!  Pour  le  moment,  formona 
quelques  phrase8^diomatique8.^avec/aiVe.*  Com- 
ment diriez-vous:  *'The  weather  was  very  bad  ye9* 
terdayr    (mC-mftA'). 


SO.  Oh,  c'est  tr^  facile  I  Hier  11  faisait  trte  mauvaia 
temps,    (md-veb). 

21.  Parfait!  Ditcs-moi  quelque  chose  concernant  le 
temps  d'aujourd'huu    (koii-s^r-n&ii'). 


2.  Hier  il  faisait  trto  mauvais  temp8>  mai8>^ 
anjoard'hui  il  fait  tr^  beau.  Le  temps  est^ 
8gr6able  et  cbaadi  mais  pas  trop.    (she). 


11  fait  louid^ 

ftiaiultry. 

•« 

jour. 

-    daylight 

•• 

nuit. 

••    dark. 

M 

du  venlv 

••    wiDdy, 

M 

da  brottUlard, 

-  fozzr- 

•t 

de  la  poussierc^ 

••    dusty. 

•• 

de  Torage. 

••    stormy. 

fft 

du  soleil, 

the  sun  is  shining. 

fff 

clair  de  lune. 

the  moon  is  shining 

m 

de  labour 

it  is  muddy. 

M 

line  chalenr  {touffanta^ 

It  is  sultry. 

i  far;  S  pale;  S  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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23.  Is  it  windy?  (Literally:  Makes  it  of  the  wind  (dn 
vont)f 

24.  It  was  quite  windy  last  night/  but  to-day  there  is 
scarcely  any.  (Literally:  It  made  much  of  wind 
last  night  (la  nait  derni^re),  but  to-day  it  of  it 
makes  scarcely  (It  peine). 

25.  Have  you  read  the  papers?  Do  you  know  what 
the  weather  probabilities  for  to-morrow  are?  (Lit- 
erally: Have  you  read  (lu)  the  x>&pers  (les  jour- 
naux)?  Know  you  which  (quelle8)are  the  proba- 
bilities of  weather  (les  probabilit6s  du  temps)  for 
to-morrow)? 

26.  I  have  the  paper  here.  Let  me  see;  here  it  is! 
The  probabilities  for  to-morrow  are  that  there  will 
be  strong  westerly  winds  with  showers.  (Literally: 
Here  is  the  paper.  Let  me  see;  that  is  there. 
The  probabilities  for  to-morrow  are  that  we  shall 
have  strong  winds  (de  forts  vents)  of  west  (d'ouest) 
with  showers  (averses), 

27.  You  translate  very  well  indeed.  I  will  now  give 
you  some  phrases  in  regard  to  the  weather  with 
/aire.  (Literally:  You  translate  (vous  traduisez') 
very  well.  Now  (dor6navant*)  I  you  shall  give 
•ome  phrases  concerning  (concernant)  the  weather 
with  the  verb /aire). 


sTraduirCy  to  translate,  eondalre,  to  conduct,  to  lead,  to  take,  eon* 
ftniire^  to  construct,  instmirey  to  instruct,  coire,  to  cook  and  aU 
verba  ending  in  dulrfy  are  slightly  irregular  and  are  con}«gated:  y 

Pref :    Jc  traduis,  tu  traduis,  U  traduit,  nous  traduisons,  vous  traduisei» 

ils  traduisent. 
Imp:     Je  traduisais,  tu  traduisais,  etc 


i  far;  •  pale;  e  eve;  k  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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23.  FaiUl  du  vent?    (da  vftA). 

24.  II  faisait  beauconp  de  ventlanuit  demi6rei  mais^^ 
aujoard'bai  il  en  fait^^  peine,     (tft  pehn). 


25.  Avez-vons  lu  les  joamaux?  Savez-vous  qnelles 
sont  les  probability  du  temps  pour  demain?  (Itl 
leh  zbdbr-no'  pr6.b&-b6.l6-ta'). 


26.  Yoici  le  jonmal.  Laissez-moi  voir;  c*est  1&.  Les 
probabilit^B  pour  demain  sont,  que  nous^^^urons 
de  forts  vents  d'ouest  aveo  averses.    (A-ver'-s'), 


27.  Vous  traduisez*  trto  bien.  DorfinavantP  je  votui 
donnerai  quelques  phrases  concemant  le  temps 
avec  le  verbe /aire.    (tr&-da^-za'  dd-ra-n&-v&6')* 


Fnt:      Je  tradairai,  to  traduiras,  fl  tradu!rt,  etc 
Cond:   Je  traduirats,  tu  traduirais,  il  traduirait,  etc* 
Pres.  SobJ.:    Que  je  traduise,  que  tu  tradaises,  etc. 
Part.Pas8^.:    Traduit. 
*0or^naTailt)  henceforth,  in  future. 

i  far;  8  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  roote* 
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28.  What  kind  of  weather  ia  it  to-day?  Splendid;  the 
weather  is  delightful.  (Literally:  What  weather 
makes  it  to-day? — Splendid  (splendide);  the 
weather  ia  delightful  (d61icieux), 

29.  Open  the  window  and  look  how  the  weather  is. 
(Literally:  Open  (ouvrez)  the  window  (la  fenfttro) 
and  see  how  is  the  weather). 

80.  The  sun  is  shining  beautifully,  but  it  is  cold.  (Lit- 
erally: It  makes  a  sun  (un  soleil)  magnificent 
(magnifique),  but  it  makes  cold). 

81.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  bad  weather; 
the  barometer  points  to  rain.  (Literally:  It  me 
seems  (semble)  that  we  go  to  have  bad  weather; 
the  barometer  (le  barom^tre)  indicates  of  the  rain 
(delapluie).  {Or:  The  barometer  is  to  (A)  the 
rain). 

82.  You  are  quite  right;  the  barometer  has  fallen;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  going  to  rain.  (Literally:  You  have 
right  (raison);  the  barometer  is  descended 
(descendu);  I  fear  that  it  not  may  rain  (qu'il  ne 
pleuve). 

83.  Excellent!  I  see  you  understand  these  idioms  per- 
fectly. (Literally:  That  is  perfect!  I  see  that 
you  understand  very  well  these  idioms). 

34.  Are  these  all  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  which 
f aire  18  employed?  (Literally:  Are  this  there  (ce 
Ik)  all  the  expressions  idiomatic  in  which  (dans 
lesquelles*) /aire  is  employed)? 


iSimilarly  we  say: 

Le  barometre  est  monti,  The  barometer  has  risen. 

Le  barometre  est^au  beau,  The  barometer  points  to  fair. 
*•            •*   a  la  pluie,  •«  «•  "       *«  rain. 

••  ••  ••   au  variable,         "  ««  "       «•  change. 

•Lequel (masc),  laqoelle (fcm.), lesquels (m,  plur.),  lesqueUes  (t 


ft  far;  fl  pale;  6  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room 
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28.  Quel  temps    fait-il    aujourd'hui?— Splendide;    le 
temps  est  dSlicieuz.    (da-le-se^tl'). 


29.  Ouvrez  la  fenfttre  et  voyez  comment,^e8t  le  temps 
(<»'-vra  f  na'-tr^). 

30.  II  fait^un  soleil  magnifique,  mais^^il  fait  froid 
(s6.l6.y'  mftn-ye-fek'). 

81.  II  me  semble  que  nou8,^allon8,^avoir  mauvais 
temps;  le  barom^tre  indique  de  la  pluie  (le  baro- 
mWre  est^i  la  pluie),     (Ifi-dsk'  pla^6')« 


32.  Vou8.^4tvez  raison;  le  baromfttre  est  descendu*;  je 
crains  qu'il  ne  pleuve.    (pltlv'). 


33.  C'est  x>&rfait!  Je  vois  que  vous  comprenez  trte 
bien  ces^diotismes. 

84  8ont-ce  1&  toutes   les^^^xpressions^idiomatiquea 
dans  lesquelles*/otre  est,^employ6? 


plur.),  must  be  used  after  prepositions  when  reference  is  made  to  things; 
Voila  le  banc  sur  lequel  je  me  suis,^  There  stands  the  bench  on  which  I 

assis,  sat. 

C'est.^une  condition  sans  laquelle  11    That  is  a  condition  without   which 

ne  veut  rien  faire.  he  will  do  nothing. 

Compare  Part  X  for  full  rules. 

Si  far;  A  pale;  0  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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85.  Oh  no,  Vie  use  f aire  in  connection  with  other  verbii 
as  for  instance  with  6crire,  to  write,  faire^^^rire, 
to  have  written.  (Literally:  Oh  no,  we  employ 
faire  jointly  ( conjoin tement)  with  other  (aveo 
d'autres)  verbs,  as  for  instance  (par,^exemple) 
with  he  verb  6crire,  to  write,  £aire,^6crire,  to  have 
wrilun). 

86.  Ah,  1  remember;  yon  explained  these  idioms  al- 
ready. (Literally:  Ah,  I  myself  remember;  you 
me  have  already  (d6j&)  explained  these  idioms). 

87.  Quite  so,  but  show  me  now  if  you  can  employ 
them.  Form  a  phrase.  (Literally:  That  is  true; 
but  at  present  show  me  if  you  can  them  employ 
conveniently  (convenablement).    Form  a  phrase). 

88.  Upon  what  subject,  sir?— Oh,  on  any  you  like. 
(Literally:  Upon  what  subject  (sujet),  sir? — Oh, 
upon  what  it  you  will  please  (il  vous  plaira*). 

89.  Very  well;  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best. — Where  are 
you  goinu;?— I  am  on  my  way  to  the  tailor.  (Lit- 
erally: Very  well;  I  go  try  of  to  make  of  my 
bcHt  (de  mon  mieux.) — Where  go  you? — I  go  to 

(ehez')  my  tailor  (mon  tailleur). 
4(X  What  are  you  going  to  do  there? — I  am  goii^  to 

have  a  new  suit  made.     (Literally:  What  go  you 

there  (y)  do? — I  go  me  wiafcemake  a  suit  new  (un 

vft tement  neuf ). 
41.  Excellent!  Now  how  would  you  say:  "My  sister  is 

having  a  dress  made  at  Madame  Elise?" 


ilMalrO)   to  please,  is  slightly  irregular. 
Pi'Cn:     Jc  plnis,  tu  plais,  il  platt,  nous  plaisons,  vous  plaisez,  fls  planent. 
Imp:     Je  plnisais,  tu  plaisais,  il  plaisait,  etc 
Flit:       Je  plairai,  tu  plairas,  il  plaira,  etc. 
(oiitl:    Je  plairais,  tu  plairais,  il  plairait,  etc 

il  far;  A  pale;  C  eve;  6  there;  0  noie;  00  room. 
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85.  Oh  non,  nous^mployons  faire  conjointement,^ 
avec  d'autres  verbes;  comme  par,^exemple  avec  le 
verbe  6crire,  to  write,  faire^crire,  to  have  written 


86.  Ah,  je  me  rappelle;  vous  m'avez  d6j&  expliqu^  ces 
.^idiotismes 

37.  O'eet  vrai,  mais^h  prdscnt  montrez-moi  si  vous 
pouvez  les^^employer  convenablement.  Formez^^ 
(faites)  une  phrase.     (koA-vd-na-blii-mftfi')* 

38.  Sur  quel  sujet,  monsieur? — Oh,  sur  ce  qu'il  vous 
plaira*.    (  stt-zheh' ) . 

89.  Fort  bien.  Je  vais,^essayer  de  faire  de  mon  mieux*. 
— Oil  allez-vous? — Je  vais  chez'  mon  tailleur. 
(tft.ytlr'). 


40.  Qu'allez-vous^y  faire? — Je  vais  me  faire  faire^^ 
un  vfttement  neuf.     (vftt'-mfiA'  ntlf ). 


41.  Parfait!    A  pr&ent,  comment   diries-vous:    "My 
sister  is  having  a  dress  made  at  Madame  Elisef* 

Pres*  Snbj.:  Que  je  plaise,  que  tu  plaises,  qu'il  plaise,   que  nous   plai- 

[sions,  que  vous  plaisiez,  qu'ils  plaisenL 
Part.  Pa88^:  PIu. 

sidiomatic  expression. 

'Chez  must  always  be  used  with  persons. 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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42.  M>  sister  ia  having  a  dress  made  at  Mme.  Elise. 
(Literally:  My  sister  herself  makes  make  a  dress, 
(une  robe)  at  Madame  Elise). 

43.  Very  well!  Now  translate  for  me:  "How  do  you 
wish  to  have  your  bonnet  trimmed?" 

44.  How  do  you  wish  to  have  your  bonnet  trimmed? 
(Literally:  How  will  you  that  your  bonnet  may  be 
(soit)  trimmed  (garni)?  Or:  How  will  you  make 
trim  (garnir)  your  bonnet)? 

45.  Pray  trim  it  with  lace  and  a  bow  of  blue  velvet. 
Take  a  pretty  navy  blue.  That  will  be  becoming 
to  me  and  will  match  my  suit.  (Literally:  Will 
you  please  it  trim  of  laces  (de  dentelles)  and  of  a 
bow  (d'un  noeud)  of  velvet  blue  (velours  bleu). 
Take  a  pretty  blue  navy  (bleu  marin);  that  me 
will  go  and  will  be  assorted  (sera  assorti)  with  my 
toilet  (ma  toilette). 


M/  home,  is  given  either  by  k  la  malsoil,  or  by  ehes  moi,  chei  tot, 
Chez  lui,  chez^^elle,  chez  nous,  chez  vous,  chez^eux,  chez^elles. 

As  pupils  seem  to  experience  difficulties  in  the  proper  use  of  these  ea> 
presiions,  I  give  a  number  of  examples: 
Je  vais  Chez  moi.  I  j  .      ^ 

Je  vais^a  la  maison,  J  *        B      K  """*«. 

Est-il  chez  lui?  Is  he  at  home? 

Est-elle  chez,^elle?  Is  she  at  home? 

AUez-vous  chez  vous?  Are  you  going  home? 
lis  restentchez^^eujc^^aujourd'hui,    They  remain  at  home  to-day. 

Venez  chez  moi,  Come  to  my  house. 

Elles  ne  sont  pas  chez^_^elles,  They  are  not  at  home. 

Allons  chez^^eux.  Let  us  go  to  their  house. 

Ne  sont-ils  pas  chez  vous?  Are  they  not  at  your  house? 

ft  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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42.  Ma  doenr  se  fait  faire^^nne  robe  chez'  Madame 
Elise. 

43.  Tr^  bien!  Maintenant  traduisez-moi; 

"l/bti?  do  you  wish  to  have  your  bonnet  trimmed  f^ 

44.  Comment  voulez-vous  que  votre  chapeau  soit 
garni? 

Comment  voulez-vous  faire  gamir  votre  chapeau? 

45.  Yeuillez  le  gamir  de  dentelles  et  d'un  noeud  de 
velours  bleu.  Prenez,^un  joli  bleu  marin;  cela 
m^ira  et  sera  assorti  ave^  ma  toilette,  (nd  v'l<3Dr' 
bid  m&.n6'  A-sdr-te'). 


Chez  qui  demeurezvout?  At  whose  house  do  you  live? 

Je  demeure  chez  madame  Regard,  I  live  at  Mrs.  Renard's. 

Quand  viendrez-vous  chez  moi?  When  will  you  come  to  my  house? 

Aussitdt  que  je  le  pourrai.  As  soon  as  I  can. 

Les  messieurs  Marcel  sont-ils  chez  )  a      .u    «f         «#       i    ^  l        •% 
^^^j  y  Are  Ihe  Messrs  Marcel  at  home? 

lis  ne  sont  pas  chez^enx;  ils  sont    They  are  not  at  home,*  they  hav« 

^^alles  chez  monsieur  LeGros.  gone  to  Mr.  Le  Gros'i. 

Madame  Didier  est-elle  chez.^^elle?    Is  Mrs.  Didier  in? 
Non.jn.U  mademoiselle  Didier  y  j  ^^^  ^,  j^;^  ^^.^^ 

Mes^^enfants  tont^^  la  maison.     My  children  are  at  home. 
(noty  chex^euz). 


ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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To  Have  and  its  Idiomatic  Usd. 

1.  We  now  come  to  the  verb  avoir.  I  suppose  yon 
have  learned  the  con j  ugation  by  heart  ?  ( Literally : 
Let  us  see  (voyons*)  now  the  verb  avoir.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  learned  (appris)  by  heart  (par 
cceur)  the  conjugation  of  this  verb)? 

2.  I  have  studied  it  and  think  I  know  all  its  tenses 
and  moods.  (Literally:  I  it  have  studied  (6tudi6) 
and  I  believe  (je  crois)  that  I  of  it  know  all  tho 
moods  (tous  les  modes)  emdall  the  tenses  (tons  les 
temps). 


iFor  conversational  purposes  only  five  forms  of  the  verb  need  to  be 
mastered,  viz.,  the  IndicaUve  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  Future  and  Con- 
ditional and  the  Subjunctive  mood  of  the  Present. 

The  compound  tenses  are  conjugated  with  avoir  or  ^tre,  as  the  case 
may  be;  these  can  be  formed  by  the  pupYl  himself  as  soon  as  he  knows 
the  conjugntion  of  these  two  auxiliary  verbs. 

When  it  comes  to  reading,  the  preterit — which  I  call  the  historical 
tense-  must  be  thoroughly  mastered,  as  it  is  constantly  employed  when 
past  actions  or  events  are  referred  to. 

At  present,  however,  I  give  the  necessary  forms  for  conversation  only  in 
the  conjugation  of  the  irregular  verbs  of  which  complete  tables  are  given 
in  Part  X. 

Yolr,  to  see;  foyant,  seeing;  rn,  seen. 
Prcs:  Jc  vois,  tu  vois,  il  voil,  nous  voyons,  vous  voyes,  lis  voient. 
Imp:   Je  voyais,  tu  voyais,  il  voyait,  etc, 

I'ut:     Je  verrai,  tu  verras,  il  vcrra,  nous  verrons,  vous  verrcz,  lis  verronU 
€ond:  Je  verrais,  ta  verrais,  il  verrait,  etc. 

ft  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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Avoir  et  de  BOxiwtLsage  idiomatique. 

1.  Voyons^  maintenant  le  verbe  avoir.  Je  suppose 
que  vous^^vez^^ppris  par  cceur  la  conjugaison 
de  ce  verbe?  (v6,^-y6A'  stl-pOz'  vcSb-zft-va-zft-prS 
pftr  ktlr  k6fi.zha-gai-z66'). 


2.  Je  I'ai  6tudi6  et  je  crois*  que  fen  sais'  tons  lea 
modes^et  tons  les  temps,  (a-ttl-d*,^'  krO^A' 
zh&i!i  sai). 


Pres*  Sul](J»:  Que  ]e  voie,  qoe  tn  votes,  qu*ilyoie,  que  Dout  voylons,  que 

[vous  voyiez,  quMls  voient. 
•Crolre,  to  believe;  croyant,  believing;  cru,  believed. 
Pres:    Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  cioit,  nous  croyons,  vous  croyez,  ils  cnnenL 
Imp:     Je  croyais,  tu  croyais,  il  croyait,  etc. 
Fut:      Je  croirai,  tu  croiras,  il  croira,  etc. 
Cond:    Je  croirais,  tu  croirais,  il  croirait,  etc. 

Pres*  SubJ* :  Que  je  croie,  que  tu  croies,  qu'il  croie,  que  nous  croyions, 

[que  vous  croyiez,  quMscroienU 
'Savoir,  to  know;  sachant,  knowing;  gu,  known. 
Pres:    Je  sais,  tu  sais,  il  sait,  nous  savons,  vous  savez,  ils  savent. 
Imp:      Je  savais,  tu  savais,  il  savait,  nous  savions,  vous  saviez,  ils  savaient. 
Fut:      Je  saurai,  tu  sauras,  il  saura,  nous  saurons,  vous  saurez,  ils  sauront. 
Cond:    Je  saurais,  tu  saurais,  il  saurait,  nous  saurions,  vous  sauriez,   ils 

[sauruient. 
Pres*  SobJ.  Que  je  sache,  que  tusaches,  qu*il  sache,  que  nous  sachions, 

[que  vous  sachiez,  quails  sachent. 

ii  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there:  0  note;  00  room. 
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8.  Well,  let  ns  seel    Give  me  tlie  Indicative  of  tlid 
Present.     (Literally:   Very  well  I   Let  OB  aeel  Tell 
me  the  present  of  the  indicative). 
I  have, 
thou  hast, 
he  has. 
we  have, 
you  have, 
they  have. 

4  Very  well  I  Now  the  Subjunctive  of  the  Present 
That  I  may  have, 
that  thou  mayst  have« 
that  he  may  have, 
that  we  may  have, 
that  you  may  have, 
that  they  may  have. 

5.  Excellent!  Now  the  Imperfect,  if  you  please. 

I  had,  or,  I  used  to  have. 

thou  hadst,  or,  thou  usedst  to  have. 

he  had,  or,  he  used  to  have. 

we  had,  or,  we  used  to  have. 

you  had,  or^  you  used  to  have. 

they  had,  or,  they  used  to  have. 

6.  Excellent  I    Now  the  historical  tense  (le  prit^rit), 

I  had. 
thou  hadst. 
he  had. 
we  had. 
you  had. 
they  had. 


&  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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8.  Tr&B  bien!  Yoyons!  Dites-moi  le  prteent  de  I'indi- 
catif* 

J'ai. 

tuas* 

ila 

nou8>^3vons. 

vou8>^^vez.    ' 

ils^ont. 

1.  Trte  bien  I  Maintenant  le  pr&aent  da  Bnbjoiictif. 

Que  j'aie  (kil  zheh). 

que  tu  aies  (ktl  ta  eh), 

qu'il  ait  (kcl  eh), 

que  nous^ayons  (kil  nOb  zeh-yofi'), 

que  vous^^yez  (kil  wOb  zeh-ya'). 

qu'ils>^^ient  (kel  zeh), 

6.  ParfaitI  L'impaifait,  s'il  vous  plait. 

J'avais  ( zhft-veh'). 

tu  avaia  (ta  ft-veh')- 

il  avait  (6l  ft-veh'). 

nous^^viont  (n<»-z&-v6^fi'). 

vous^^viez  (v(50  zA-vC,^'), 

ils>^^vaient  (6l  zA-veh'). 

6.  Excellent!.    Le  pr6t€rit,  (pra-ta-re'), 

J'eus.  (zhtl). 

til  euB«  {in  tl). 

il  eut.  (el  tt). 

nous^eflmes,  (nOO  ztlm')f 

vouSwCtltes  {y6b  ztlt'). 

ils^^eurent.  (6l  zttr'). 

&  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  i  there;  0  aQte;  00  rOOm. 
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7.  Very  good  I    Now  conjugate  the  Subjunctive  mood 
of  the  Imperfect  tense. 

That  I  might  have, 
that  thou  mightst  have, 
that  he  might  have, 
that  we      "        •• 
that  you    •«        " 
that  they  "        " 

8.  You  are  really  a  most  excellent  student.   Now  con- 
jugate the  Future  tense  (le  futur). 

I  shall  have, 
thou  wilt  " 
he  will  " 
we  shall  " 
you  will  ** 
they  will    *• 

0.  Very  goodi    And  the  Conditional  if  you  please. 

I     should    have, 
thou  wouldst   " 
he  would  *• 

we  should  " 
you  would  " 
they  would      • 


iThe  pttpil  oui^ht  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  conjugation  of  tha 
verb  ^trey  to  be. 

Prei:    Je  suis,  tu  es,  il  est,  nous  sommet,  vous^tes,  ils  sont 
Imps     J*<tais,  tu  ^tais,  il  6tait»  nous^tions,  vous^^^tiei,  ila^^itaient. 
Fait      Je  serai,  tu  seras,  il  sera,  nous  serons,  vous  serez,  ils  seront. 

ifar;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  therej  0  note;  00  room. 
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7.  O'est*  trfefl  bon!    Conjugucz  maintenant  I'imparfait 
du  subjonctif. 

Que  j'eusee.  (k(i  zhtls') 

que  tn  eusscs  (ka  td  tla') 

qu'il  edt.  (kel  ft). 

que  nous^eussions  (kfl  ncJO  zfl-s9^oA'). 

que  vous^^eussiez.  (kd  v(^  ztl-se^a') 

qu'ils^euosent.  (kcl  ztts'). 

8.  En  v^rit^,  vous^6te8_,nn^cxcellent.^6lftve.  Oon- 
juguez  maintonnnt  le  f  atur    (fa-tttv'), 

J'aurai  (zlid-ra'). 

tu  auras  (tH  d-rft'). 

il  aura  (el  6-rft'). 

nouB^Aurona  (n(5&  z^j-rfifi'). 

vous^^urez  (v(5b  z<5-rfl'). 

ils^auront  (6l  zO  roiV). 

9.  Excellentl  Et  le  conditionnel,  s'll  vous  plait,  (kdn- 
d6.s6^6-n6l'). 

J'aurais  (zo-reli'). 

tu  aurais  (ttl  d-reh'). 

il  aurait  (6l  6-reh). 

nous^aurions  (n(5D  z6-iC^ftfi'), 

vouB^^uriez  (v<5t)  zd-r5^a'), 

ils^^^uraient  {A  zd-reh'). 


Cond:    Je  serais,  tu  serais,  11  senit,  nous  serious,  rrmn  series,  As  seralent. 
Pres*  SabJ:  Que  je  sois,  que  tu  sois,   qu'il  soit,  que  nous  soyons,  que 
Tous  soyez,  qu'ils  soient. 
Compare  Part  X  for  full  conjugation  and  rules. 

i  far;  f  pale;  e  eve;  ^  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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10.  Very  well!  Now  can  you  tell  me  how  we  use  avotf 
in  connection  with  other  verbs?  (Literally:  Very 
well.  Now,  can  you  me  tell  how  one  em^Joys  avoir 
when  (quand)  it  is  joined  (joint)  with  of  other 
verbs)  ? 

11.  We  use  it  as  an  auxiliary,  similarly  to  the  Eng- 
lish,  for  the  formation  of  compound  tenses,  as 
for  instance:  I  have  written;  I  would  have  done  it. 
What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in  my 
place?  (Literally:  We  it  employ  as  verb  auxiliary 
(auxiliaire),  exactly  (exactement)  as  in  (en)  Enjj- 
lish,  in  the  formation  (la  formation)  of  the  tenses 
compound  (des  temps  composes),  for  instance  (par 
^^exemple)  I  have  written  (6crit);  I  it  would  have 
made.  What  would  have  you  made  if  you  had  been 
(6t6)  in  (h)  my  place  (ma  place)? 

12.  Very  good!  But  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
a  point  of  difference  between  the  two  languages. 
(Literally:  Very  well!  But  I  ought  to  call  (ap- 
peler)  your  attention  (attention)  upon  (sur)  a 
point  important  (point,^important)  where  the  two 
languages  differ  (different)  entirely  (enticement). 


iPouToir,  To  be  able;  ponvant;  pn.— 
Pres:    Je  peux  (je  puis),  tu  peux,  il  peat,  nous  poavons,  votis  ponvez,  ils 

[peuvent. 
Imp:     Je  pouTais,  tu  pouvais,  il  pouvait,  etc. 

Fat:      Je  pourrai,  tu  pourras,  il  pourra,  nous  pourrons,  voos  poorrez,  ils 

[pourront. 
Cond:    Je  pourrais,  tu  pourrais,  il  pourrait,  nous  poum'ons,  rous  pourriez, 

[ils  pourraient. 
Pres.  SabJ:    Que  je  puisse,  que  tu  puisses,  qu'il  paisse,  que  uous  puis- 

[sions,  que  vous  puissiez,  qu*ils  puissent. 

ft  far;  ft  pole;  G  eye;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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10.  Trfts  bien!  Main*enant,  jwnvez-vous*  me  dire* 
comment^on  emploie  avoir  quand  il  est  joint,^ 
avec  d'au tres  verbes  ?    (zhd^6' ) . 


11.  Nods  I'employons  conime  verbe  auxiliaire,  exac- 
tement  comme^^en^anglais,  dans  la  formation  des 
temps  composes,  par^^exemple:  J'ai  6crit;  je 
I'aurais  fait.  Qu'auriez-vous  fait  si  voiis^^viez^^ 
6t6  k  ma  place?  (6-x6.1e.^^ir'-6x-ftk-t'mftfi'  fdr-mft- 
sSwoA'    k66-p6-za'    pftr  rte-a6'-pr    kd-rC^a'-vOD 

faiO 


12.  Trfts  bien!  Mais  je  dois^^ppeler  votre,.^ttention 
Bur  un  point^mportant  oti  les  deux  langues  dif« 
f 6rent>^enti6rement.  ( ft- taA-sS^^6A'  po^6-tl6- 
p6r.t&6'  de-f&r'-tftfi.te^A-r'mW)- 


sDire,  to  say;  dlsant,  saying;  dit,  saM. 
Pres:    Je  dis,  tu  dis,  il  dtt,  nous  disons,  vous  dites,  lis  disent 
Imp:     Je  disais,  tu  disais,  il  disait,  nous  disions,  vous  disiez,  tls  disaient 
Flit:      Je  dirai,  tu  diras,  il  dira,  nous  dirons,  vous  direz,  ils  diront. 
Cond:    Je  dirais,  tu  dirats,  il  dirait,  nous  dirions,  vous  dirtez,  ils  diraient 
Pres.  Subji    Que  je  dise,  que  tu  dlses,  qa*il  disc,  que  nous  disions,  que 

[vous  disiez,  qu*ils  disent. 


ft  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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13.  In  English,  we  generally  use  the  imperfect  tense 
when  talking  .about  past  actions  or  events.  We 
say  for  instance:  "/  saw  him  yesterday  momtng^\ 
In  French,  we  rarely  use  the  Imperfect,  but  em- 
ploy generally  the  past  perfect  tense  and  therefore 
render  this  i)hrase:  **/  have  seen  him  yesterday 
fnorning^\  (Literally:  In  English,  the  imperfect  is 
generally  (g6n6ralement)  employed  when  one 
speaks  of  events  (faits)  or  of  actions  (actions)  past 
pass6s^).  For  instance  (par,;^excniple):  '^I  saw  him 
yesterday  morning*'*^  In  French  one  employs  rarely 
(rarement)  the  imperfect  but  rather  (plfitot)  the 
past  indefinite  (pass6  ind6fini),  thus  (ainsi)  one 
(I'on)  says:  ^^Ihim  have  seen  yesterday  moming^^). 

14.  And  is  this  always  the  case?  (Literally:  Is  this 
always  thus  (ainsi)? 

15.  Generally  speaking,  yes,  (Literally:  Generally, 
yes). 

16.  Of  course,  there  are  rules  for  the  use  of  the  Im- 
perfect and  the  Historical  Tense,  which  is  used  in 
narratives  only;  but  these  rules  we  shall  take  later. 
(Literally;  Without  doubt,  there  are  of  the  rules 
(des  regies)  for  the  use  (I'emploi)  of  the  imperfect 
and  of  the  preterite  (du  pr6t6rit).  This  last  (ce 
dernier)  is  employed  only  in  the  narratives  (dans 
les  r^cits),  but  these  rules  we  them  shall  see  later 
(plus  tard). 


iWhen  two  or  more  nonns  of  different  genden  are  qualified  by  the 
sam4  adjective,  the  adjective  takes  the  masculine  termination. 

ft  far;  fi  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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13.  En^^nglais,  Timi  arfait^est  g6n6ralemeiitw©ni. 
ploy6  quand^^on  parle  de  £aits,^ou  d'actions 
pafis6s\  Par,_^xemple:  "J  saw  him  yesterday 
morning^  En  f ran^ais,  on^emploie  rarement  Pim- 
parfait,  mais  plut6t  le  pa8s6  ind6fini,  ainsi  Ton  dit*: 
'*Je  I'ai  vu  hier  matin."  (fai  6b  dftk'-86^66  pft-aa' 
rft-r'  mW  ll6-pftr-fai  lA-da-fe-nfi  Ifi-sfi')- 


14.  Est-ce  tonjonrs  ainsi?  (li-aV). 

16.  G6n6ralementy  oui.  (zha-na-rft.rm&fi')* 

16.  Sans  doute,  11  y  a  des  regies  pour  Pemploi  de  Pim- 
parfait  et  du  pr6t6rit.  Oe  dernier,^e8t>^employfi 
senlement  dans  les  rScits,  mais  ces  f^Ies  nous  les 
verrons  plus  tard.  (pra-ta-rG' — ddr-uGv^')« 


>See  note  2,  page  1 2 1.~ Compare  also  Part  Xi 


&  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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17.  Just  now  I  only  want  .yon  to  remember  that  we 
generally  nse  the  past  perfect  tense  in  French 
when  reference  is  made  to  past  actions*  This  is  a 
very  important  rule  and  yon  ought  always  to  re- 
member it,  especially  when  you  translate  ques- 
tions. (Literally:  For  the  moment  (le  moment)  I 
hold  (je  tiens*)  to  (h)  yourself  remember  that  gen- 
erally wo  employ  the  past  indefinite  in  French  when 
one  wants  to  speak  of  actions  past  This  is  a  rule 
very  important  and  you  ought  yourself  her  (la)  re- 
member, especially  (surtout)  when  you  will  trans- 
late (vous  traduirez')  of  the  questions). 

18.  And  why  questions,  pray? 

19.  Because  the  French  have  no  auxiliary  verb  which 
corresponds  to  our  English  "ciicP'.  (Literally:  Be- 
cause in  French  there  is  not  of  verb  auxiliary  cor- 
responding  (correspondant)  to  our  verb  English 
^'did:') 


iTenir,  to  hold;  tenant,  holding;  tenn,  held. 
Pres:    Je  tiens,  tu  tiens,  il  tient,  nous  tenons,  vous  tenes,  III  tiennent. 
]linp:     Je  tenaij,  tu  tenais,    il  tenait,  nous  tenions,  vous  teniez,   lis 

[tenaient. 
Fut:      Je  tiendrat,  ttt  tiendras,  il  tiendra,  nous  tiendrons,   tous  tiendrez, 

[ils  tiendront. 
Oond:    Je  tiendr;.is,  tu  tiendrats,   il  tiendrait,  nous  ttendrions,  vous  tien* 

[dries,  ils  tiendraient. 

Pres*  SullJ:    Que  je  tienne,  que  tu  tiennes,  qu*il  tienne,    que  nous  te« 

[nions,  que  vous  teniex,  qu'ils  tiennent 

>Y«aloir,  To  be  willing;  voulant;  Toiilu. 

Pres:    Je  veux,  tu  veux,  il  veut,  nous  voulons,  vous  voulez,  ils  veulent. 

Imp:     Je  voulais,  tu  voulais,  il  voulait,  etc. 

ft  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  rooio. 
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17.  Pour  le  moment  Je  tiens*^^  vous  rappeler  que 
g^n^ralement  nous^employons  le  pass^  ind6fini  en 
fran^ais  quand^^^n  veut*  parler  de  faits  pass^. 
C'est^^une  r6gle  trfts^^importante  et  voufi  devez 
vous  la  rappeler,  surtout  quand  vous  traduirez*  des 
questions.  (zhCl  te^lfi' — stlr-tOO' — kfi-stCs-^^A'), 


18.  Pourquoi  des  questions? 

19.  Parce  qu'en  f ran^ais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  verbe  auxiliaire 
correspondant>^  notre  verbe  %nglais  "diVi." 


Fnt:      Je  voadrat,  tu  Toudras,  H  voudrs,  ete. 
Cond:   Je  voudrais,  tu  voudrais,  il  voudrait,  etc 

Pres.  SabJ:    Que  je  veuille,  que  tu  veuillet,  qu'II  veuille,   que  notti 
[vffu/ions,  que   vous  vou/um,   qu'ils  veuillent. 

sThe  French  employ  the  future  after  quand,  lorsque,  when;  aussi/6f 
gur,  as  soon  as»  when  we  wish  to  express  a  future  action  or  state;   though 
we  in  English  frequently  use  the  present  tense,  as: 
Quand  vous^^aurez  fini,  venez.        Come,  when  you  are  done. 
Aussit6t  qu*il  saura  lire,  il  aura  ces  As  soon  as  he  knows  how  to  read,  he 

Uvres,  shall  have  these  books. 

Quand  vous  viendrez,  elle  sera  ici,  When  you  come  she  will  be  here. 
Lorsqu*il  sera  ici,  je  lul  donnerai      When  he  is  here  1*11  give  him  this 

cet^argent,  money. 

I  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note*  00  room. 
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20.  For  instance,  when  we  say  in  English:  "Did  you 
do  this  f^ Did  he  tell  you  so f— Why  didn't  you 
pay  him  the  money  which  I  handed  you  this  mor* 
ningf— Did  you'  send  him  a  dispatch  or  did  you 
write  to  himf^ — The  French  must  render  these 
questions:  Have  you  done  this? — Has  he  told  you 
BO? — Why  haven't  you  paid  him  the  money  which  I 
have  handed  you  this  morning? — Have  you  sent 
him  a  dispatch  or  have  you  written  to  him? — (lat- 
terally:  In  French  wo  say:  Have  you  made  this 
(ceci)? — You  it  has  he  told? — Why  not  to  him 
have  you  not  handed  (remis)  the  money  which  I 
you  have  given  this  morning? — ^To  him  have  you 
sent  a  dispatch  (une  d6pftche)  or  to  him  have  you 
written)? 

21.  I  understand  this  perfectly  and  shall  try  to  always 
remember  this  rule,  (Literally:  I  understand  this 
(cela)  perfectly  and  myself  will  force  (m'eflforce- 
rai)  o/ always  myself  to  remember  this  rule). 

22.  Very  well,  but  you  must  practice  and  apply  it 
Rules  are  good  in  theory,  but  practice  is  the  main 
thing  in  mastering  a  foreign  tongue.  (Literally: 
That  is  very  well,  but  you  ought  her  to  practice 
and  of  it  make  the  application  (Tapplication). 
The  rules  are  good  in  theory  (en  th^orie),  but  the 
practice  is  the  principal  thing  (la  principale  chose) 
for  well  to  possess  (poss^dcr)  a  language  foreign 
(6trang6re). 


iComparc  Pari  X  on  the  position  of  pronoun-objects  And  ftwfjy  the 
tables  given  there  carefully.  Exercises  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun-objects 
are  given  in  a  later  lesson. 

a  far;  a  pale;  c  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room 
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20.  Par,^exemple,  quand  nous  disonSs^en^^nglais: 
"Did  you  do  thisf — Did  he  tell  you  sof — Why 
didnH  you  pay  him  the  money  ichich  I  handed  you 
this  morning? — Did  you  send  him  a  disjxitch  or 
did  you  write  to  himf  —  En  fran^ais  nous  disons: 
"Avez-vous  fait  ceci?  —  Vous  T*  a-t-il  dit?  —  Pour- 
quoi  ne  lui  avez-vous  pas  remis  Targent  que  je 
vous,^^i  donn6  ce  matin?  —  Lui  avcz-vouSs^en- 
voy6  nne  d6p6clie  ou  lui  avez-vous,^6crit?  (rti-mfi 
_11n  da-pash'). 


21.  Je  comprends  cela  parfaitement  et  m'efforcerai  de 
toujours  me  rappeler  cette  r6gle. 


22.  O'est  tr&8  bien,  mais  vous  devez  la  pratiquer  et  en 
faire  Tapplication.  Les  regies  sont  bonnes^^en 
th6orie,  mais  la  pratique  est  la  principale  chose 
pour  bien  i)oss6der,^une  langue  ^trang^re.  (Ift- 
ple-ka-ss^6&'— ta-o-rC— pri6-se-pal'— po-sa-da'— a- 
tr&6-zhar'). 


i  far;  ft  pale;  0  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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VOCABULAIRE.  VOCABULARY. 


Suite, 

La  viande  (vfiwA^'-d')* 
Le  metre  (mft'-tr'), 

I>  kilo  (ke-lo). 


Une  livre  (le'-vr*). 


Hanger  et  Boire. 

Manger  (maA-zha). 
Boire  (bO^JiV). 
D6jeuner  (da-zhd-na'). 
Diner  (d6-na'). 
Souper  (8<»-pft')- 
L'app6tit  (la-pa-te'X 
Je  n'ai  pas  d^appStit. 
Avoir  faim  (flA). 

Avez-vou3  faim? 
Oui,  j'ai  faim. 
Avoir  soil  (b6,^A£'). 

Avez-vous  soif  ? 
Non,  je  n'ai  pas  soil 

Le  D6jeiiner. 
Le  dejeuner  (da-zhdna"). 


Continiuitunu 

The  meat. 

The  metre;  (a  few  inches 

more  than  a  yard). 
The  kilo;    (a  little  more 

than    two    American 

pounds). 
A  pound;   (a  little  more 

than     an     American 

pound). 

Eating  and  -Drinking. 

To  eat. 

To  drink. 

To  breakfast. 

To  dine. 

To  take  supper* 

The  appetite. 

I  have  no  appetite. 

To  be  hungry  (=to  have 

hunger). 
Are  you  hungry? 
Yes,  I  am  hungry. 
To  be  thirsty  (=to  have 

Riirst). 
Are  you  thirsty? 
No,  I  am  not  thirsty. 

The  Breakfast 

The  (first)  breakfast  (con- 
sisting of  coffee  and 
rolls). 
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lie  gofitep  (g<R)-taO.        ) 

Le  dejeuner  it  la  four-  > 
chette.  ) 

Le  caf6  (kft-fa'). 

Uno  tasBe  de  caf6  (tfts')< 

Le  th6  (ta). 

Une  tasse  de  th6. 

Le  chocolat  (shC-kd  Ift')- 

Que  voulez-vous  pour  votre 
dejeuner?  Dacaf6,da 
th6  ou  ^la  chocolat? 

Je  bois  du  caf6,  mais  ma 
femmfy  prend  du  th6. 

N'aimez-vous  pas  le  th6? 

Je  pr6f6re  le  caf 6. 

Cr^mmander  (k6-mftfi-daO« 

Avez-vous  commands? 

Que  voulez-vous  comman- 
der? 

Le  biftek  (bef-takO. 

Bien  cuit  (kfl^e')- 

Gar^n,  apportez-moi  nn 
biftek  et  une  tasse  de 
caf  6. 

J^  voulez-vous  bien  cuit? 

Non,  saignant  (peu  cuit), 
sMl  vous  plait  (san- 
yftfi'). 

La  cOtelette  (cdt-lef) 

La   cOtelette   de    mouton 

(m<»-t6fi')- 
La  cOtelette  de  veau  (vo). 

La  cOtelette  de  poro. 


The  (second)  breakfast; 
the  luncheon. 

The  coffee. 

A  cup  of  ooffea 

The  tea. 

A  cup  of  tea. 

The  chocolate. 

What   do    you    wish    for 

breakfast?   Coffee,  tea 

or  chocolate?  - 
I  drink  coffee,  but  my  wife 

takes  tea. 
Don't  you  like  tea? 
I  prefer  coffee. 
To  order. 
Did  you  order? 
What   do   you     want    to 

order? 
The  beefsteak. 
Well  done. 
Waiter,  bring  me  a  steak 

and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Do  you  want  it  well  done? 

No,  rare  please  {%.  e.,  saig- 
nant =  bleeding  or  peu 
cuit=: little  cooked). 

The  cutlet 

The  mutton-chopb 

The  veal-cutlet 
The  pork  chop. 
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Des  pommes  de  terre  (p6m' 

dil  tair'). 
Des  pommes  de  terre  frites 

(fret'). 
Apportez-moi  une  cOtelette 

de  mouton  et  des  x)om- 

mes  de  terre  frites. 
Un^oeuf  ((S^^flf). 
Des^^oeufs  (deh  zd). 
Des>^oeuf8,^ii  la  coque  (za 

IftkC'.k'). 
DeSs^oeufs  dura 

Des^^oeufs  brouiI16s  (brcSb- 

Des^oeufs    sur    le    plat 

(plfl). 
Des._.ooufs    pochfis    (po- 

sha'). 
Des^oeufs  frais  (fra). 
Une^omelette. 
Comment  d6sirez-vous  les 

^^oeufs,  k  la  coque  ou 

durs? 
Faites-les     bouillir     trois 

minutes  (b(3C>.yer  m6- 

ntlt'). 
Lo  sel 

Lo  poivro  (p^wA'-vr'). 
Lo  Bucre  (stt'-kr'), 
Lo  lait  (la). 
La  cranio  (kr^W). 
Lo  vinaigro  (vO-na'-gr'), 
L'huile  (Itt^fi'.r). 


Potatoes. 

Fried  potatoes. 

Bring  me  a  mntton-cbop 
and  fried  potatoes. 

An  egg. 

Eggs. 

Soft  boiled  eggs  (=egg8 

in  the  shell). 
Hard  boiled  eggs  (=egg8 

bard). 
Scrambled  eggs. 

Fried  eggs  (eggs  on  the 

dish). 
Poached  eggs. 

Fresh  eggs. 
An  omelette. 

How  do  you  want  the  eggs, 
soft  boiled  or  hardf 

Let  them  boil  three  min* 
utes. 

The  salt 
The  pepper. 
The  sugar. 
The  milk. 
The  cream. 
The  vinegar. 
The  oil 
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La  moutarfe  (m<»-tftr'-d'). 
La  sali^i*©  (sft-ls^ar'). 
Le  Bucrier  f  sfl-krS,^^'). 
La    cafetiftre    (kft-fii-ts,^ 

ar'). 
La  th^i^re  (ta-6,^r'). 
Le     coquetier     (kd-kd-td 

Verser  (ver-sa'). 
Versez-moi   une  tasse  de 

ih6f  B^il  vons  plait. 
De  I'eau   fraiche    (dft   lo 

fra'-Bh'). 
On  verre  d'eaa  (vair'). 
Versez -moi  un  verre  d^eau, 

B'il  vons  plait. 
De  I'eau  froide(fr6.^'-d'). 
De  Teau  chaude  (sho'-d'). 
De  I'eaa  bouiliante  {h6b* 

yft6'.t'). 
De  Teau  ti^de  (te^^'-d'). 
De  I'eau  min6rale  (me-na- 

rftl'). 
De  Teau  glac^e  (gla-sa'). 
Une  carafe  (kft-rft'-f). 

Lea  Flats.    Lea  Vais- 
selles^ 

Mettre  la  table. 
Mettez  la  table. 
Une,,^88iette  (ft-sfi^fil'). 
Propre  (prd'-pr'). 


The  mustard* 
The  ealt-cellar. 
The  sugar-dish. 
The  coflfee-um. 

The  tea-urn. 
The  egg-cup. 

To  pour  out. 

Pray  pour  me  out  a  cup  of 

tea. 
Fresh  water. 

A  glass  of  water. 

Please  pour  me  out  a  glass 

of  water. 
Cold  water. 
Warm  water. 
Boiling  water. 

Lukewarm  water. 
Mineral  water. 

Ice-water. 
A  decanter. 

The  Dishes. 

To  lay  the  table. 
Lay  the  table. 
A  plate. 
Clean. 


iLk  VaisseUe  (?eh-i61*)  means  dishes  in  eeneral;  table  lervloi* 
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Yenilloz  donner  deBwCUi- 

siettes  propree. 
L'assiette^&soupe  (B<36p*). 
Le  plat  (pl&). 
La  cuiller  (ktl.^C-yar'). 
La    grande    cuiller    (La 

cuiller  k  soupe). 
La  cuiller^  th6  {h  caf6). 
Une  cuillerfe    (kH^^G-ya* 

ra'). 
La  fourchette  (fdbr-shef). 
Le  couteau  (koc^-to'). 
Les  couteaux  (kOD-to'). 
Donnez-moi    un    couteau 

propre* 
La  nappe  (nft'-p'). 
La  serviette  (s6r-v«^6t'). 
Yous  ne  m'avez  paa^ap* 

ports  une  serviette. 
Le  convert  (k<3t>-var'), 
Le  verre. 
Un  verre  d'eau. 
Un  verre  de  viu  (vlfi). 
Un  verre  k  vin. 
Unbock. 

Boire  dan8wtu>.verre^ 
La  tasse. 

La  soucoupe  (sOO-koop*). 
Le   tirebouchon  (t6r-b<X^ 

shofiO- 
Servez  le  caf  6. 
Desservez  la  table. 


Pray  serve  dieaxi  plates* 

The  soup.plata» 
The  dish. 
The  spoon« 
The  large  spooik 

The  teaspoQiL' 
AspoonfuL 

The  fork. 

The  knife. 

The  knives. 

Give  me  a  dean  kxdfaii 

The  table-doth* 

The  napkin. 

You  did  not  bring  me  a 

napkin. 
The  cover. 
The  glass. 
A  glass  of  water* 
A  glass  of  wine,  f 
A  wine  glass.  / 
A  glass  of  beer. 
To  drink  out  oi  a  j 
The  cup.    ( 
The  saucer. 
The  corkscrew. 

Serve  the  coffee. 
Olear  the  table. 


Hdiomatic  use  of  dant,    SimUarlj  we  saj  fumer  danv^iisc  pipe  (p^pl^ 
to  smoke  (oat  oQ  a  pipeb 
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To  Have. 

{Continued). 

23.  Write  a  number  of  sentences  in  the  Tarions  persons 
and  tenses  at  home  and  bring  them  to  me  for  cor- 
rection.  (Literally:  Write  (6crivez)  at  you  a  cer- 
tain number  of  phrases  with  different  persons  and 
in  (&)  different  tenses,  bring  them  me  and  I  you 
them  will  correct  (corrigerai). 

%k.  m  do  so.  But  what  about  the  formation  of  the 
past  participle  which  is  joined  to  avoir  in  the  com- 
pound tenses?  (Literally :  I  it  will  do.  But  speak 
me  of  the  participle  past  (du  participe  i>as8^) 
which  is  accompanied  of  the  auxiliary  avoir  in  tho 
tenses  compound  (composes)? 

S5.  Ahy  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  this  question.  We 
have  three  regular  conjugations  in  French;  some 
grammarians  say  we  have  four.  Howeveri  I  teach 
but  three.  (Literally:  Ah,  I  am  glad  (content) 
that  you  me  may  address  (m'adressiez*)  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  in  French  three  conjugations  for 
the  verbs  regular.  Some  grammars  (grammaires) 
of  them  give  four.  However  that  may  be  (quoi- 
qu'il  en  soit'),  I  of  them  teach  (enseigne)  three). 

26.  I  think  I  know  that.  The  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation end  in  cr,  do  they  not?  (Literally:  I 
know  that.  Is  it  that  the  verbs  of  the  first  conju- 
gation  not  end  not  in  er)? 

^Ecrire,  to  write;  ^crlvant  writing;  ecrit  written. 
Pr6S:    J'icns,  tu  ^cris,  il  ecrit,  nous  ecrivons,  vous  6crivez,  ils  ^crivent. 
Imp:      r^crivals,  tu  ^crivais,  il  ^crivait,  nous  ecrivions,  etc. 
Fuw      J'icrirai,  tu  ^criras,  il  6crira,  nous  icrirons,  vous  ^crirez,  ils  *cri- 

[runt. 
Orad:    recrirais,  tu  *crirai«,  il  icrirait,  nous  icririons,  etc. 
Pres.  Snl^.t  Que  j'icrlve,  que  tu  ccrives.  qu'il  derive,  que  nous  ^cri- 

[vions,  que  vous  ^criviez,  qu'ils  ^criveat. 

A  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  (J  note;  00  room. 
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Avoir, 

{Suite). 

23.  Ecrivez*  chez  vous^^nn  certain  nombre  de  phrases 
„^vec  diflf^rentea  personnes  et  h  diflP^rents  temps, 
apportez-lea-moi  et  je  vous  les  corrigerai.  (a-kre- 
va'— ser-tiA'  nOfi'-br'  d'phras'— dCfa-rftA'-f  per-sOn' 
— kd-rezh'-ra'). 

24.  Je  le  ferai.  Mais  parlez-moi  dn  particix)e  paes6 
qui  est>,^ccompagn6  de  Pauxiliaire  avotr^dans  les 
temps  comi)os6s.  (pflr-t6-66p'  pft-sa'  k6  a  tft-k6n. 
pfin-ya — l6-x6.1e,.^ir' — k66.po-za'). 


25.  Ah,  je  snis  content  qne  vons  m'adressiez*  cette 
question.  Nous^^avons^^en  fran^is  trois  conju- 
gaisons  pom  les  verbes  r^guliers.  Quelques  gram- 
maires^en  donnent  quatre  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,* 
j'en^^enseigne  trois.  (k66-tftii' — k6ii-zhtl-gai-z66' — 
fa-gft-le^'— ddn'). 


26  Je  sais  cela.    Est-ce  que  les  verbes  de  la  prpnifero 
conjugaison  ne  finissent  paSv^en  erf    (fO-nls'). 


«The  Subjunctive  Mood  must  be  used  after  verbs  (or  sentences)  ex- 
pressing pleasure,  wonder,  surprise,  wish,  desire,  will,  command,  doubt, 
fear  or  sorrow,  as; 

ie  suis  content  que  vous  Tayez  vu,  I  am  glad  you  saw  him. 

e  suis  fach6  que  vous  soyez  malade,        I  am  sorry  you  are  ill. 
Compare  Part  X. 

>The  S'l^junctive  Mood  is  used  after  qnofqilCi  altiiough,  and  numerous 
etmjanctive  phrases,  a  full  table  of  which  is  given  in  Part  X. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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27.  Tea,  the  regular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  end 
in  er;  those  of  the  second  in  ir  and  those  of  the 
third  in  re.  (Literally;  Yes,  the  verbs  regular  of  the 
first  conjugation  themselves  terminate  (se  termi- 
nent)  in  er;  those  (ceux)  of  the  second  in  ir  and 
of  the  third  iu  re. 

28.  By  dropping  these  endings  we  get  the  stem  of  the 
verb  which  in  the  regular  conjugations  remains 
unchanged.  To  these  stems  we  add  the  endings  of 
the  respective  conjugations.  A  full  table  of  them 
is  given  in  Part  X  of  my  books  and  you  will  do 
well  to  study  them  (Literally:  In  (en)  suppress- 
ing (supprimant)  these  endings  we  have  the  root 
(le  radical)  of  the  verb  which  in  the  verbs  regular 
remains  (domeure)  always  the  same  (le  m^me). 
You  will  find  in  the  book  ten  a  table  complete  (un 
tableau  complet)  of  these  endings  which  you  will 
do  well  of  to  study). 

29.  I  will  do  so.  But  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
past  participle  of  the  three  regular  conjugations  is 
formed.  (Literally:  I  it  will  do.  But  I  would  like 
to  know  how  is  formed  the  participle  past  of  these 
three  conjugations  regular). 

30.  In  a  very  simple  way.  The  past  participle  of  the 
first  conjugation  ends  in  6,  ad :  aimer,  aim6;  payer, 
pay6;  doiiner,  donn6;  parler,  parl6,  etc.  (Literally: 
Of  a  manner  very  simple  (d'une  mani^re  tr6s 
simple.)  The  participle  past  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion itself  terminates  in  6,  as  in  aimer,  &c). 

81.  And  what  is  the  ending  of  the  past  participle  of 
verbs  of  the  second  conjugation? 


9  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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27.  Oui;  les  verbes  rSguliers  de  la  premiere  conJagaiBon 
80  terminent,^en  er;  ceux  de  la  seconde^^en  ir  et 
ceux  de  la  troisi6me^en  re.  (ter-mto'). 


28.  Ensupprimant  ces  terminaisons,  nous^avons  le 
radical  du  verbe  qui  dans  les  verbes  r^guliers  de- 
meure  toujours  le  m6me,  A.  ces  radicaux  nous^ 
ajoutons  les  terminaisons  des  diverses  conjugaisons. 
Vous  trouverez  dans  le  livre  X  un  tableau  com- 
plet  de  ces  terminaisons  que  vous  ferez  bien  d'6tu- 
dier.  (ftfi  sft-pr6-mftiV — rft-de-kftl' — dti-mtlr  —  rft- 
de-ko'— n<30.zft.zh<3b-t6fi'  —  de-v^rV—  ta-blo'  k66- 
pleh — da-ta-de,,^') 


29.  Je  le  ferai.  Mais  je  voudrais  savoir  comment^est 
form6  le  participe  passS  deces  trois  conjugaisons 
rSguli^res. 


80.  D'une  mani^re  trto  simple.  Le  participe  pass6  de  la 
premiere  conjugaison  se  termine  en  6,  comme: 
aimer,  aim6;  payer,  pay6:  donner,  donn6;  parler, 
parl6,  etc.  (mft-n6,,^r'  siA'-pl'). 


81   Quelle  est  la  terminaison  du  participe  pass6  dea 
verbes  de  la  deuxi^me  conjugaison  f 


I  lar;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  nOte:  00  room. 
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32.  They  end  in  t  as.finir,  fini;  remplir,  rempli;  rStablir, 
r^taloli,  etc. 

33.  Ah,  that  is  very  simple.  And  what  is  the  ending  of 
the  past  participle  of  the  verbs  of  the  third  con- 
jugation ? 

34.  They  end  in  u,  as  vendre,  vendn;  rendre,  rendu; 
deecendre,  descendu,  etc. 

86.  Of  course,  these  rules  refer  solely  to  the  regular 
verbs,  do  they  not?.  (Literally:  But  these  rules 
themselves  apply  (s'appliquent)  only  to  the  verbs 
regular,  is  it  not)? 

36.  Why  certainly.  We  have  a  great  number  of  ir- 
regular verbs.  You  will  find  a  complete  table  of 
them  in  Part  X.  (Literally:  Certainly.  We  have 
a  great  number  of  verbs  irregular  (irr^guliers). 
You  of  them  will  find  a  table  complete  (une  table 
complete)  in  the  volume  (le  volume)  ten). 

37.  And  are  all  verbs  conjugated  with  avoir f  (Liter- 
ally: And  all  the  verbs  themselves  conjugate  they 
(se  conjuguent-ils)  with  avoir)? 

38.  All  active  verbs  and  almost  all  neuter  verbs  are 
conjugated  with  avoir.  The  following  twelve  neuter 
verbs  must  however,  be  conjugated  with  6tre.  (Lit- 
erally:  All  the  verbs  active  (actifs)  and  alnnst 
(presque)  all  the  verbs  neuter  (neutres)  themselves 
conjugate  with  avoir.  By  exception  (par^excep- 
tion)  the  twelve  verbs  neuter  following  (suivants) 
themselves  conjugate  with  6tre). 


iNeuter  or  intransitive  verbs  admit  no  direct  object,  as  aller,  to  go;  ar- 
rivpr-  to  amve,  etc.  . 


iUtig  pale;  e  eve;  6  ib-src;  0  note;  00  room. 
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82.  lis  Be  tcrminent._.en^,  comme  finir,  fini;  remplir, 
rempli;  rfitablir,  rgtabli.    (rft6-pl6r' — r&6-ple' —  ra- 

ta-bler'— ra-tft-bl6'). 

83.  Ah,  c^est  tr^s  simple.  Quelle  est  la  tenninaison  des 
participes  passes  des  verbcs  de  la  troisi^me  con- 
jugaison? 

34.  lis  se  terminent^n,^!*;  vcndre,  vendu;  rendre, 
rendu;  descendre,  descendu,  etc.  (r&6'-dr'  —  rftii- 
da'— dti-sftA'-d'r  —  dft-sau-da')- 

35.  Mais  ces  regies  s'appliquent  soulomeiit,,^uxv«*be8 
r6guliers,  n'est-ce-pas?  (sfi-plck'). 


86.  Certainement.  Nous^^vons^un  grand  nombre 
de  verbes^rr6guliers.  VouSs^en  trouverez^^une 
table  complete  dans  le  volume  X.    (v6-lllm'  dez). 


87.  Et  tous  les  verbes  se  conjuguent-ilswavec  avoir f 
{bH  koA-jttg'-tel-z&.vek). 

88,  Tons  les  verbes>.^ctifs,^et  presqne  tons  les  verbes 
neutres'  se  conjngnent^vec  avoir.  Par,^^xception 
les  douze  verbes  neutres  suivants  se  conjuguent^ 
avec  6tre: 


%  Urt  ft  pale;  0  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00 
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To  go.  To  enter, 

to  stay.  to  go  out. 

to  come.  to  arrive, 

to  come  back.  to  get  in. 

to  letarn.  to  get  out 

to  leave.  to  fall. 

89.  We  also  conjugate  "devenir,"  to  become,  "parvenir," 
to  come  to  etc.,  which  are  derived  from  "venir",  to 
come,  with  "6tre."  Also  "naitre,"  to  be  born,  and 
"mourir,"  to  die.  We  therefore  say:  "Where  were 
you  born?  —I  was  born  in  Paris.— He  has  died. — 
She  died."— (Literally:  We  conjugate  also  with 
"6tre,"  the  verbs  **devonir,"  "parvenir,"  etc.,  which 
are  derived  (d^riv^s)  from  the  verb  "venir."  As 
also  (ainsi  que)  *'naitre"  and  "mourir."  We  say: 
"Where  are  you  born  (n6)  ? — ^I  am  born  in  Paris. — 
Ho  is  died  (mort). — Shi*  is  died  (morte). 

40.  I  think  I  understand  thld  rule;  we  have  had  quite 
a  number  of  examples  in  our  previous  lessons. 
But  pleaoo  explain  to  me  which  verbs  are  conju- 
gated with  "fitre."  (Literally:  I  believe  that  I 
understand  this  rule;  wo  have  had  in  our  preceding 
lessons  (nos  prficWentes  lemons)  a  certain  number 
of  examples  (exomples).  But  tell  me  which  are 
the  verbs  conjugated  with  "6tre")? 


>Nattre,  to  be  born;  nalssant;  n^,  born. 
Pros:    Je  nais,  tu  nais,  il  naft,  nous  naissons,  vous  naissez,  Hs  naisent 
Imp:      Je  naissait,  tu  naissais,  il  naissait,  etc. 
Flit:       Je  nallrai,  tunaftras,  il  nallra,  etc. 
CJoiiil:    Je  nallrais,  tu  naltrais,  il  nattrait,  etc. 

Pres.  Sum. '  Que  je  nais^e,  c^ue  tu  naisses,  qu*il  naisse,  que  nous  natssions. 

[quo  vous  naissiez,  qu*iU  naissenu 

«Xonrlr>  to  die;  mourant,  <JjrIna;  morti  dejid. 


A  Itrj  ft  p9lt',  h  cvcj  i  il^crc;  0  BOU|  00  WW, 
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Alien  Entrer. 

reeter.  Bortir. 

venir.  arriver. 

revcnir.  monter. 

retourner.  descendre. 

partir.  tombcr. 

39.  Nous  conjugtion8^.^ussi  aveo  6tre  Ics  verbes 
davenir,  parvenir  etc.,  qui  sont  d6riv6s  da  verbe 
vcnir.  Ainsi  quo  naitre*  et  mourir*.  Nous  disons: 
"Oil  fetes-voua  n6? — Je  suis  n6  &  Paris.  II  est 
oiort.    Elle  est  morte." 


40.  Je  crois  que  je  comprends  cette  rfegle;nons^.avon8 
>^eu  dans  iios  i)i'6cedentesle9ons^.un  certain  noni- 
bro  d'exeniples.  Mais  dites-moi,  quels  sont  lea 
verbes  conjugu68^.^vec  6tre?  (ncJb-zft-vM-ztt-— 
pra-sa-daA'-t'  l(i-sOA' zQA  sOr-tlfmCn'-br'  de-xaA'-pl'). 


Prcs:    Je  meurs,  tn  meurs,  II  meurt,  nous   mourani,  wova  mourez^  fls 

[raeurent. 

Imp:      Je  mourais,  tu  xnourais,  il  mourait,  etc. 

Fut:      Je  mourrai,  tu  mourras,  il  mourra,  nous  mourrona.  /ous  moucrez, 

mourroni. 

Toiid:     Je  raourrais,  tu  mourrais,  il  mourrait,  etc. 

PrCM.  SubJ.:  Que  je  meure,  que  tu  meures,  qu'il  meure,  que  noui 
[mourionSf  que  vous  mouru;,  qu'ils  meurent. 
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41  The  auxiliary  "6tre"  is  used  with  all  jwifisive  verba 
and  with  all  reflexive  verbs.  (Literally:  The  verb 
auxiliary  "6tre"  is  employed  with  all  the  verbs 
passive  (passifs)  and  also  with  all  the  verbs  re- 
flexive (r6fl6chis). 

42.  Study  the  regular  verbs  thoroughly  and  practice 
them  so  fully  that  you  can  give  any  tense  or  mood 

^at  any  time.  (Literally:  Study  the  verbs  regular 
with  attention;  practice  them  as  much  (tant)  as 
(que)  you  will  be  able  (vous  pourrez),  in  order 
that  of  them  to  recite  (afin  d'en  r6citer)  no  matter 
what  tense  or  no  matter  what  mood). 

43.  Do  not  learn  the  table  by  heart*  but  practice  a 
number  of  regular  verbs  until  you  can  say  them 
like  this:  "He  is  speaking.  He  would  have  spoken. 
What  would  you  have  paid?  We  must  sell  this 
house,  etc.  (Literally:  Not  learn  not  the  table  by 
heart,  but  practice  a  certain  number  of  verbs  regu- 
lar until  that  (jusqu'i  ce  que)  you  may  be  abla 
(vous  puissiez)  them  to  say  thus:  etc.) 


iPassivc  verbs  are  formed  in  French — as  In  English — by  joining  the  past 
participle  of  an  active  verb  to  the  auxihary  verb  ta  bt^  fitrc,  as:  donncr, 
togive;  6tre  donn^,  to  be  given;  finir,  to  finish;  Stre  fini,  to  be  finished. 

The  past  participle  in  French  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
the  noun  or  pronoun  it  relates  to  and  which  standi  xs  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

t  All  reflexive  verbs  are  conjugated  with  6tre. 

'Apprendre,  to  learn;  comprendrOt  to  understand,  etc.,  are  conju- 
gated like  the  irregular  verb: 
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41.  Le  verbe  anxiliaire  6tre  esi^empIoyS  avec  tons  lea 
yerbee  passifs^  et  aussi  avec  tous  lea  verbes  r6- 
fltehis*.    (ra-fla-shdO- 


42.  Etudiez  les  verbes  rfigulienk^veo  attention;  pra- 
tiquez-Ies  tant  que  vous  poarrez,  afin  d'en  r6citer 
n'importe  quel  temps  ou  nUmporte  quel  mode. 
(nlii-p6rt'). 


I  43,  ITapprenez*  pas  la  table  par  coeur,  ma!s  pratiquez^^ 
un  certain  nombre  de  verbes  rfiguliers,  jusqu'  k  ce 
que  vous  puissiez  les  dire  ainsi:  *'I1  parle.  II  aurait 
parl6.  Qu^auriez-vous  pay 6?  II  faut  que  nous 
yendions^  cette  maisoui  eto. 


Prendre*  to  uke;  prenant,  taking;  pris,  taken. 
Pres:    Je  prends,  tu  prendi,  il  prend,  noas  /r/M^nx,   tous  ^euat,  fls 

[pren9uni» 
Imp:     Je  prenais,  tu  prenais,  il  prenait,  noos  prenions,  etc. 
Fut:      Je  prendrai,  ta  prendras,  il  prendra,  nous  prendrons,  etc. 
Cond:    Je  prendrais,  ta  prendrais,  il  prendrait,  nous  prendrions,  etc. 
Pres*  SnbJ. :  Que  je  prenne,  que  tu  prennes,  qu'il  prenne,  que  noos 
[prenions,  que  vous  preniez,  qa'ils  prennent 
iAs  explained  before,  the  subjunctiye  must  be  used  after  Ufaut. 
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a.  Bat  I  must  go,  sir.  I  see  onr  lesson  is  over;  it 
has  just  struck  eleven.  (Literally:  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  may  leave  (que  je  parte),  sir.  I  see 
that  the  lesson  is  finished;  eleven  hours  come  from 
striking  (sonner). 

46.  YeS|  it  is  five  minutes  past  eleven.  Well,  write 
some  exercises  for  our  next  lesson,  short,  practical 
phrases  about  the  rules  I  have  given  you  and  study 
the  regular  verbs. 

i6.  I  shall  do  my  best,  sir.    I  am  anxious  to  master 
your  beautiful  language.    (Literally:  I  shall  do 
I         my  possible,  sir.    I  desire  so  much  (tant)  to  pos- 
sess your  beautiful  language). 

47.  Good  bye,  sir. 

48.  Good  bye. 


Avoir. 

(Continuation.) 

1.  Will  you  please  eive  me  a  rule  about  the  use  of 
avoir  in  place  of  the  English  verb  *to  be\  (Liter- 
ally:  Will  you  please  me  give  a  rule  of  the  use 
(Pemploi)  of  the  verb  avoir  in  place  (au  lieu)  of 
the  verb  'to  6e'  in  English). 

2.  With  pleasure.  Avoir  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *to 
be'  in  English,  when  it  expresses  desire  or  sensa- 
tion. (Literally:  With  pleasure.  Avoir  is  em- 
ployed (employ6)  in  the  sense  (dans  le  sens)  of  7o 
be'  in  English  when  it  expresses  (ilexprime)  a  de- 
sire (un  a6sir)  or  a  sentiment  (un  sentiment). 


iPartir,  to  leave,  to  ttart;  partant*  leaving;  |Mirtl,  left, 
^res:    Je  pars,  tu  pars,  il  part,  nous  partons,  vc 
Dip:     Je  partals,  ta  partais,  il  partait,  etc. 
'nt:      Je  partirai,  tu  parttras,  il  partira,  etc 
Cond:    Je  partirats,  tu  partirais,  il  partirait,  etc. 
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4L  MaiSwil  fant  qne  je  parte^,  monsieur.    Je  vols  qne 
la  legon  est  finie;  onze^^eores  yiennentde  sonner*. 


46.  Oniy  il  est^^nze  henrea  cinq. — Eh  bien,  ponr  la 
prochaine  le^n^  ficrivez  qaelques^^^xercises,  des 
phrases  conrtes,  mais^^nsnelles,  en^^obsenrant  les 
r^les  que  je  vons>.^i  donn^es;  dtudiezv^ussi  les 
verbes  rfiguliers.    (zH-zH-CP). 

16.  Je  ferai  mon  possible,  monsieur.  Je  dteire  tant 
pofisfider  votre  belle  lasguel    (pO-sQ'bP— tW')- 


47.  An  revoir,  monsieiir. 

48.  Aa  revoir. 


Avoir. 

(Suite.) 

L  Yenillez  me  domier^^une  rdgle  de  Pemploi  da 
verbe  avoir  au  lieu  du  verbe  *fo  M  en^anglais. 
(lM.pldw&'— o  Iflwtl')* 


8.  Avec  plaisir.  Avoir  esi.^mploy6  dans  le  sens  de 
*to  be^  en^.^nglais,  quand^^il  exprime  un  dSsir  oa 
un  sentiment.  (It  B&6s'--te-prem'-— dA-zfir'-HSftEi- 
te-mftiiO. 


Pftf*  Solid,  t  Que  }e  parte,  qne  to  partes,  qa'it  parte,  que  nous  partions, 

[que  vous  parties,  qu'Us  partenL 
The  time  of  the  da/  and  how  to  aaj  it  m  French  yuM)  be  taught  la  • 
hterlcMon. 
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3.  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  can't  quite  undei^tand 
what  you  mean  by  this.  Kindly  give  me  some 
illustrations.  (Literally:  I  am  sorry  q^  you  to  tell 
that  I  not  understand  not  very  well  what  you  will 
say.  Will  you  please  me  cite  (citer)  some  exam- 
ples). 

4.  You  are  quite  right.  We  Icam  by  practice  and 
through  examples,  (Literally:  You  have  right 
(raison).  We  learn  by  the  practice  and  the  exam- 
ples). 

(.  That  is  my  opinion  exactly.  Grammarians  gener- 
ally make  the  mistake  of  being  too  abstract  in 
their  rules.  (Literally:  That  is  my  opinion  (mon 
^.avis).  The  wrong  (le  tort)  of  almost  (presque) 
all  the  authors  (les^^auteurs)  is  (c'est)  of  to  be 
more  theoretical  (th6oriques)  than  practical  (pra- 
tiques). 

A  In  plain  words,  then,  *'avoir^^  is  used  in  place  of 
our  English  verb  "to  be"  in  connection  with  the 
following  words:  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  warmth,  sleep, 
shame,  wright,  wrong,  inclination  and  fear.  (Lit- 
erally: In  (en)  two  words:  the  verb  "aroiV"  is  em- 
ployed in  (h)  the  place  (la  place)  of  our  verb  En- 
glish *to  be*  when  it  is  joined  (joint)  with  the 
words  following  (suivants):  hunger,  thirst  (soif), 
cold  (froid),  warm  (chaud),  sleep  (sommeil), 
shame  (honte),  right  (raison),  wrong  (tort),  in- 
clination (envie)  and  fear  (peur). 


tThere  are  a  number  of  idiomatic  expressions  in  connection  with  avoir 
with  which  the  student  ought  to  famiharize  himself: 

i'ai  froid,  I  am  cold.     (=1  have  cold), 

'ai  froid^^aux  mains.        My   hands  are  cold.     (—1   have  cold   to  the 

hands). 
J*ai  chaud,  I  am  warm.     (—1  have  warmth). 
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3.  Je  6U18  f&cTi^  de  vous  dire  que  je  ne  compreiids  pas 
tr^s  bien  ce  que  vous  voulez  dire.  Veuillez  done 
me  citer  des^^exemples.    (s6-ta'  deh  zfi-xftA'pl'). 


4.  VouSs^^vez  raison.    Nous  apprenons  par  la  pra- 
tique et  les^^^exemples.    (rai-^6A' — prS-tek') 


5.  C'est  raon^^avis,  Le  tort  de  presque  tous  les,^ 
auteurs  c'est  d'etre  plus  thfioriques  que  pratiques. 
(m66  nft-v5'— tor—  leh  a6-t<ir'). 


En  deux  mots:  le  verbe  avoir  est^employ^  &  la 
place  de  notre  verbe  anglais  "fo  6e",  quand^il  est 
joint^^avec  les  mots  suivants:  faim*,  soif,  froid, 
chaud,  sommeil,  honte,  raison,  tort,  envie  ct  peur. 
(zhC^^lA'  —  stt^e-vftfi'  flA,  sd^f ,  sho,  86.m6'-y(i, 
cfi'-t',  rai-z66',  tor,  ftA'-vC,  ptlr). 


Avez-vous  faim?  Are  you  hungry?    (^Have  you  hungerj? 

J'ai  bicn  soif,  I  am  very  thirsty.     (=1  have  weU  thirst). 

A-t  il  sommeil?  Is  he  sleepy?      (».IIas  he  sleep)' 

Avc/vous  peur?  Are  you  afraid?     (..Have  you  fear)? 

N^avez  vous  pas  honte?     Are  n*t  you  ashamed?  (=sHave  you  not  shame)? 
J^^Foot  notes  continued  on  next  page. 
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7.  Ah,  this  I  nnderBtand,  though  1  am  afraid  it  will  be 
quite  difficult  for  me  to  remember  such  a  number 
of  isolated  words.  (Literally:  Ah,  I  understand  very 
well,  although  (quoique)  I  may  fear  (je  craigne) 
that  it  not  may  be  difficult  o^  me  to  remember  a  so 
f^ont  number  of  words  isolated  (motfi,^isol68). 

8.  Isolated  words,  my  dear  sir,  are  always  hard  to  re- 
member. Disconnected  words— as  I  say  in  my  pre- 
face— are  not  language.  A  person  might  learn  the 
whole  dictionary  by  heart  and  yet  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation.  Nature  teaches  by 
sentences,  and  sentences  you  will  have  to  learn. 
(Literally:  The  words  isolated,  my  friend,  are  al- 
ways very  difficult  to  (&)  retain  (rotenir).  The 
words  which  are  not  joined  (joints)  to  others 
{k  d'autres),  as  I  it  »ay  in  my  preface  (dans  ma 
preface),  not  make  not  a  languafT:o.  A  person  may 
(peut)  learn  by  heart  (par  coeur)  all  the  dictionary 
(le  dictionnaire)  and  bo  perfectly  incapable  (in- 
capable) of  to  sustain  (tenir)  a  conversation.  The 
nature  (la  nature)  us  teaches  (enseigne)  by  phrases 
(des  phra  ;es)  and  this  are  (ce  sont)  the  phrases 
which  we  ought  to  learn), 


)   ivais  raison,  I  was  right.     (^I  had  right). 

J   ivais  tort,  I  was  wrong.     (""I  had  wrong). 

Q  cl  age  avez'vous?         How  old  are  you?    (.What  age  have  jou)? 

J  Vi  vingt^ans.  I  am  20  years  old.     (—1  have  zo'years). 

J 'a.  bcFoiu  de,  I  need.     (.»I  have  need  of). 

J*ai  envic  de,  I  desire  to,  I  feel  inclined  to.  (—1  have  inclin** 

nation  of). 
Qu^arez-voos?  What  Is  the  matter  with  jou?    (^What  Have 

you)? 
Qu*a-t-e1Ie?  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  (—What  has  she)? 

EUe  n*a  rien.  Nothing  is   the  matter  with   her.     («.She  hai 

nothing). 
Voos  n'avez  pas  bonne    You  do  not  look  welL     (^You   have  not  good 
minb.  appearance). 
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Ah,  je  comprends  fort  bien,  quoique  je  craigne* 
qnMl  ne  me'  soit  difficile  de  me  rappeler^^un  si 
grand  nombre  de  mots^solte.  (krau'-ytl— mo-z6. 
a6.1aO. 


8,  Lea  mots^isolfe,  mons^mi,  Bont  toujotirs  trfes  dif- 
ficiles^,^  retenir.  Les  mots  qui  ne  sont  pas  joints 
v^&  d'autres,  comme  je  le  dis  dans  ma  preface,  ne 
font  pas^^une  langne.  Une  personne  peut^^p- 
prendre  par  coeur  tout  le  dictionnaire  et  dtre  par- 
faitement^^incapable  de  tenir^^une  conversation. 
La  nature  nous^^enseigne  par  des  phrases  et  ce  sont 
les  phrases  que  nous  devons^^pprendre.  (rii-tii- 
ner'— prfl.f fts'— kflr— d6k.s6^6.nair' — tl  A-kft-pft'-bP 
— ko^-vfir-sft-se^^^'— nOO  zft^-san'-ytl). 


II  a  maavaise  mine.         He  looks  badly.  (ssHe  had  bad  \o6\n\ 

Observe  also  the  following  expressions: 
T'ai  mal  a  la  t6te,  I  have  the  headache         (—pain  in  me  head), 

rai  mal  aux  dents,  I  have  the  toothache        T—    *'    **     *<  teeth). 

J'ai  mal  a  la  gorge.         My  throat  pains  me  (—    *•    "     •*  ihroai). 

J*ai  mal  au  ventre,  I  have  the  stomach-ache  (—    ••    "     "  abdo- 

men). 
J'al  mal  aux^^yeux.        My  eyes  pain  me  ^—    ••    "     "  eves). 

J*ai  mal  aux^oreilles,    My  ears  paii\  me  (=»    "    "    •*  ears). 

J*ai  mal  au  coeur,  I  feel  sick  (—    «•    "  "  heart). 

This  latter  expression  is  used  of  nausea  only. 

tThe  subjunctive  follows  quoique,  although,  though. 

tThe  subjunctive  with  fu  follows  after  craindre,  to  fear.    See  Part  X. 
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9.  I  am  convinced  of  that  and  should  feel  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  form  some  sentences  with  these 
words  for  me.  (Literally:  I  of  it  am  convinced 
(persuade),  also  you  would  be  I  very  obliged  if  you 
could  me  make  some  phrases  with  these  words). 

10.  With  pleasure,  but  in  order  to  derive  the  full  ben- 
efit  of  the  examples  which  I  am  going  to  give  you, 
you  ought  to  form  a  number  of  similar  phrases  ut 
home  and  bring  them  to  me  for  correction.  (Lit- 
erally: With  pleasure,  but  in  the  aim  (le  but)  of  to 
obtain  (obtenir)  the  greatest  profit  (profit)  of 
these  examples  which  I  go  you  give,  you  will  have 
(vous  devrez)  to  try  of  to  make  at  you  a  certain 
number  of  phrases  similar  (semblables)  and  me 
them  bring  so  that  (pour  que)  I  them  may  correct 
(je  les  corrige). 

11.  I'll  do  so.  I  shall  put  the  verbs  of  your  sentences 
into  different  tenses  and  persons.  (Literally:  I  it 
shall  do.  I  shall  put  (je  mettrai)  the  verbs  of  your 
phrases  to  different  tenses  and  different  persons 
(diff^rentes  personnes). 


lA  pronoun  used  as  subject  of  a  sentence  generally  precedes  the  verb^ 
except  in  questions,  as:  Va-t-il?  Does  he  go?  —  Donnons-nous?  Do 
we  give? 

But  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences  beginning  with  au  moins,  da 
moins  at  /east;  a  peine,  scarcely;  encore,  stilly  yet;  en  vain,  in  vainf 
aussi,  also;  combien,  how  much;  que  de  lots,  how  many  times  etc,  the 
inverted  form  is  frequently  used,  as: 

A  peine  ^tais-je  parti  qu'elle  vint,     I  had  scarcely  left  when  she  came. 
Au  moins,  me  I'a-t-il  dit,    ,  At  least,  he  told  me  so. 

Peut-£tre  quitterons  nous  Paris,  Perhaps  wejshall  leave  Paris. 

A  plus  forte  raison,  n'irai-je  pas.       For  a  still  greater  reason,   I  shall  not 

go. 

This  rule  however,  is  not  imperative.     We  could  and  do  say; 
Peut-^tre  quitterons-nous  Paris,  \ 

Peut-fitre  que  nous  quitterons  Paris,  V     Perhaps  we  shall  leave  Paris* 
Nous. quitterons  Paris  peut-6tre,         ) 
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9.  J^en  Buis  persuade,  aiissi  vons  serais-jV  tr6s^obligd 
Bi  vous  pouviez  me  faire  quelques  plirases^^^vec 
ces  mots.    (p6r-8fk^-d&0« 

I 

10.  Avec  plaisir,  mais  dans  le  but  d'obtenir  le  plus 
grand  profit  de  ces^exemples,  que  je  vais  vous 
donner,  vous  devrez^^essayer  de  faire  chez  vous^^ 
im  certain  nombre  de  phrases  semblables  et  me 
les^^pporter  pour  que*  jelescorrige.  (bH-prfl-fC — . 
dft-vra-zd-sa-ya— kd-r6zh'). 


11«  Je  le  ferai.  Je  mettrai'  les  verbes  devos  phrases^^ 
diff^rents  temps^et  diffSrentes  personnes.    (d3-£ar 


iThe  sabjunctiTe  must  be  employed  after  pour  que,  in  order  that. 

*Hettrey  to  put,  to  place;  metUnt,  putting;  mis,  put. 
Press    Je  meta,  tu  mets,  il  met,  nous  mettons,  vous  mettez,  Os  mettent. 
Imp:    Je  mettais,  tu  mettais,  il  mettait,  etc. 
Fut:     Je  mettrai,  tu  mettras,  il  mettra,  etc. 
Cond:  Je  mettrais,  tu  mettrais,  il  mcttrait,  etc. 

Pres*  SubJ:    Que  ie  mette,  que  tu  mettes,  qu*il  mette,  que  nous  metti* 

[ons,  que  vous  mettiez,  qu*ils  mettent. 

In  the  same  waj  we  conjugate:  admetire^  to  admit;  commettre^  to  com« 
mit;  mmiire^  to  omit;  pirmettre^  to  permit,  to  allow;  promeitre^  to  pro* 
mise;  iomprontettre^  to  compromise,  to  expose;  nmettre^  to  replac«t  to 
hand;/tffiOT///r/,  to  submit,  etc. 

Stwiittrt  k  means  to  begin,  ass 

H  se  mit^^  rire.  He  commenced  to  laugh. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  6  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  room. 


The  Rosenthal  Method. 

i^ery  well  I  Now  let  us  begin.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  You  do  not  look  well.  (Literally:  Very 
well.  Now  let  us  commence.  What  you  have  then? 
You  not  seem  not  (vous  ne  paraissez  pas^)  very 
well). 

13.  Now  form  a  similar  sentence,  but  put  it  into  the 
past  tense.  (Literally:  Form  now  a  phrase  similar 
(pareille)  but  in  her  putting  to  the  past  (au  passd). 

14.  I  met  your  cousin  and  he  seemed  to  look  very  ill. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him?  (Literally:  I  have 
met  (rencontr^)  your  cousin  and  he  seemed  (il  pa- 
raissait)  very  suffering  (souffrant).  What  is  this 
that  he  has  (qu'est-ce  qu'il  a)? 

15.  Very  well!  Now  please  form  a  phrase  with  'hunger* 
and  *  thirst,'  but  don't  make  it  too  short.  (Liter- 
ally: That  is  very  well.  Make  a  phrase  with  'hun- 
ger' and  Hhirst,'  but  not  her  make  not  too  short 
(courte). 


iParattre.  to  appear;  paraissant,  appearing;  pam,  Appeared. 
Pros:    Je  parais,  tu  parais,  il  paralt,  nous  paraissons,  vous  paraissez,  fls 

[paraissent. 
Imp:     Je  paraissais,  tu  paraissait,  il  paraissalt,  etc. 
Fut:      Je  parattrai,  tu  parattras,  il  parattra,  etc. 
Cond:   Je  parattrais,  tu  paraitrais,  il  parattralt,  etc 
Fres.  SubJ:    Que  je  paraisse,  que  tu  paraisscs,  qu'il  paraisse,  que  nous 
[paraisstons,  que  vous  paraissiez,  qu'ils  paraissent. 
•Instead  of  the  simple  form  que*  what?    the  form  qu'est-ce  que?    or 

&  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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12.  Tr&s  bicn.  Maintenant  commen^ons.  Qu'avez-vona 
done?  Vous  ne  paraissez^  pas  tr^  bien.  (kft-va  vOD 
—  pft-ra-Bft'). 


13.  Formez  maintenant^une  phrase  pareille,  mais^^ 
en  la  mettant^au  passS.  (pA-rd'-yd). 


14.  J'ai  rencontr6  votre  cousin  et  ilparaissait  trte  soof* 
frant.  Qu'est-ce^  qa'il  a?  (rftfi.kd6-tra-k<X>.zl6'-^ 
sOO-frftii'). 


15.  (Test  tr68  bien  I  Faites^^nne  phrase  avec  "faim**  et 
*'8oif 9"  mais  ne  la  faites  pas  trop  coarte. 


even  qu'est-ce  que  e*cftqiie?  b  frequently  used  (but  only  for  the  acciwi 

Ative,  the  objective  case). 

Qu'est-ce  que  vous  voulez?  What  do  you  want? 

Qu*est-ce  que  vous  faites  ]kf  What  you  are  doing  there? 

tVAat—whtn  nominative  (subjective  case)~may  be  given  by  qu*est-€e 
qui?  (It  must  be  always  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  the  student  must 
be  careful  not  to  confound  it  with  qui  est-ce  qui!  who?). 
Qu*est-ce  qui  vous^afflige?  What  afflicts  you? 

Qu^est-ce  qui  vous  manque?  What  are  you  missing? 

&  far;  ft  pale;  B  eve;  %  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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16.  Since  last  Monday  when  I  took  a  violent  cold,  I 
have  lost  all  appetite.  This  morning  I  only  took  a 
cup  of  coflfee.  I  could  not  eat  any  thing  at  break- 
fast. (Literally:  Since  Monday  (landi)  last  I  have 
taken  a  big  (gros)  cold  (rhume),  I  not  have  more 
of  appetite  (plus  d'app^tit).  This  morning  I  not 
have  taken  but  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  not  have  nothing 
been  able  (pu)  to  take  at  breakfast  (au  dejeuner). 

17.  Well,  don't  you  feel  hungry  now?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  eat  a  light  lunch  with  me?  (Literally:  A\ell, 
not  have  you  not  hunger  at  present  {k  present)? 
Not  would  eat  you  not  a  light  lunch  (un  16ger 
gotlter)  with  me)? 

18.  No,  thank  you  very  much;  I  am  not  at  all  hungry 
and  couldn't  eat  a  mouthful  But  may  I  trouble 
you  for  a  glass  of  water?  I  feel  very  thirsty.  (Lit- 
erally: I  you  thank  much,  I  not  have  not  hunger  at 
all;  it  me  would  be  impossible  of  to  eat  a  mouthful 
(une  bouch^e).  But  make  me  the  pleasure  of  me 
to  give  a  glass  of  water  (un  verre  d'eau).  I  have 
very  thirst). 


iThe  dayi  of  the  week  aret 

Lundi. 

Monday. 

mardi. 

Tuesday. 

mercredi. 

Wednesday. 

jcudi. 

Thureday. 

vendredi. 

Friday. 

samedi. 

Saturday. 

dimanche. 

Sunday. 

Land!  prochain,  next  Monday. — Mardi  dernier,  last  Tuesday. — ^Landi» 
on  Monday. — Le  lundi,  les  lundis,  every  Monday. 
Quel  quanliim^,^avons-nous?     ) 

Quel  quantieme  sommes-nous?    >     What  date  is  to  day? 
Quel  jour  du  mois,^avons  nous?  ) 

C'est^aujourd*hui  le  sept,  To-day  is  the  seventh. 

Quel  ]ourdela  semaine  avons-nous?  What  day  of  the  week  Is  it? 
C'est^^aujourd'hui  mardi,  To-day  is  Tuesday. 

C*6tait  hier  lundi,  Yesterday  was  Monday. 

&  far;  &  pale;  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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16,  Depuis  lundi'  dernier  j'ai  pris^nn  gros  rhume,  je 
n^ai  plus  d'app6tit.  Ce  matin  je  n'ai  pris  qii^ine 
tnsse  de  caf6.  Je  n'ai  rien  pu  prendre',^^u  dfijeu- 
ner.  (iW-dS— zhW  gro  ram'). 


17.  Eh  bien,  n'avez-vouB  pas  faim  h  present?  Ne  man- 
geriez-vouB  pas^^un  I^ger  godter  avec  moi?  (&  pra- 
zft6' — ^mft  A-zhtt-r  6^^a- vOD  ) . 

18.  Je  vons  remercie  beanconp;  Je  n'ai  pns  faim  dn 
tout;  il  me  serait^mpossible  de  manger^une 
bouchde.  Mais  faites-moi  le  plaisir  de  me  donner.^ 
un  verre  d'eau.  J'ai  trfts  soif  (bien  Boif )  (tlA-pO- 
Bfi'-bl'— mft6  zha  ran  b<»-8ha') 


Ce  sera  demain  mercredi,  To>moiTOW  will  be  Wednesday. 

C*^tait  hier  le  six,  Yesterday  was  the  sixth. 

Ce  ccr*  demain  le  huit,  To-roorrow  will  be  the  eighth. 

^Preodrey  to  take.   Is  used  to  fonn  many  idiomatic  expressions.    I 
mention  but  a  few  of  them: 

Ne  le  ptenez  pas^en  mauvaise  Do  not  take  it  amiss.      (I>on't  be 

part,  offended  at  it). 

II  prend  tout  cela  au  pud  de  la  He  takes  all  this  for  gospel  truth 

lettre^  (literally). 
Elle  est^assez  simple  pour  prendre  She  is  foolish  enough  to  take  all  his 

tous  ses  compliments^^a»  pied  de      compliments  literally. 

la  lettre. 

Comment  vous^^y  prenez-vous?  How  do  you  manage? 

Comment  vous^y  prenez-vous  How  do  you  manage  to  prepare  yotw 

pour  preparer  vos  le9ons  sans  lessons  without  a  dictionary  r 

dictionnaire? 

Comment  vous,^y  £tes-vous  pris?  How  did  you  manage  iiir 

a  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  roosa. 
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19.  Now  pray  form  some  sentences  with  inclination^ 
shame  and /car.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  you  will 
work  in  these  words.  (Literally:  Make  some 
phrases  with  inclination  (envic),  shame  (honte) 
and  fear  (peur).  I  am  curious  (curieux)  of  to  see 
how  you  yourself  there  will  take*). 

20.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  a  journey  through  Ca- 
labra  in  Italy,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
of  those  brigands.  (Literally:  I  have  inclination  of 
to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  (en,^Italie)  in  the  Ca- 
labra  (dans  la  Calabre),  but  to  you  Bjieak  frankly 
(franchement),  I  have  fear  cf  the  robbers  (des 
brigands). 

2L  What!  You  are  afraid  of  these  half -starved  Itali- 
ans? You  who  fought  in  the  United  States'  army 
under  General  Grant?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  I  (Literally:  What!  you  have  fear  of 
these  Italians  who  are  half  {h  moiti^)  dead  of 
hunger?  You  who  have  fought  (combattu)  in  the 
ranks  (les  rangs)  of  the  army  (Parm^e)  of  the 
United  States  (des^Etats-Unis),  under  the  orders 
(les>^ordres)  of  the  general  Grant?  Pie  (fi)I  You 
should  ought  to  have  shame  of  yourself  (vous- 
m^me)!  Or:  You  should  ought  to  blush  (rougir) 
o/ shame). 


iSee  note  2,  page  279. 

*Coinbattre  is  irregular  and  is  conjugated  lilce 

Battre,  to  beat:  battant,  beating;  battu,  beaten. 
Pres:    Je  bats,  tu  bats,  il  bat,  nous  battens,  vous  battez,  lis  battent. 
imp:     Je  battais,  tu  battais,  il  battait,  etc. 

a  far;  A  pale;  e  «ve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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19.  Paites  qnelques  phrases^^vec  envie,  honte,  et  peur. 
Je  snis  curieux  de  voir  comment  vous  vous^^y 
prendrez*.  (ftA-vS-o6'.t'  p^— ktt-re^Cl')» 


20.  J'ai  envie  de  faire^^un  voyage  en^talie  dans  la 
Calabre,  mais^^  vous  parler  franchement  j'ai  peur 
des  brigands.  (ftfi-nCtft-le  dafi  1&  kft-lft'-br'— brC- 
g&6'). 


21.  Comment!  VonSs^avez  peur  de  ces,^Italiens  qui 
sont^^k  moiti6  morts  de  faim?  Vous,  qui  avez 
combattu*  dans  les  rangs  de  Tarm^e  des^^Etats- 
Unis,  sous  les^^ordres  du  g^n^ral  Grant?  Fil  Vous 
devriezs^avoir  honte  de  vous-mdme!  (Or:  Vous  de- 
vriez  rougir  de  honte)  I  (md,^-tO^^' — kd6-b&-ttl' 
— fC— r<».zher'). 


Fut:     Je  battrai,  tu  battras,  11  battra,  ete. 
Cond:   Je  battrais,  tu  battrais,  il  battrait,  etc. 

Pres.  SubJ:    Que  je  batte,  que  tu  battes,  quMI  batte,  que  nous  battions, 

[que  vous  battiez,  quUls  battenU 


^ 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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22  Indeed,  ycu  are  quite  wrong  to  sneer  at  tlieee 
bold  bandits,  whom  you  call  "half -starved.**  I  am 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  myself,  nor  do  I  consider  my- 
self a  coward.  I  would  rather  meet  three  Mex^'can 
desperadoes  than  one  of  these  Calabrians  of  whom 
every  one  stands  in  fear.  (Literally:  In  truth  (en 
v6rit6),  you  have  wrong  of  to  despise  (mfipriser) 
these  bold  (effront^)  brigands,  these  'dead  of  hun- 
ger' (ces  meurts-de  faim),  as  you  them  call.  I  not 
have  not  shame  of  myself  (moi-m6me)  and  I  not 
myself  (me)  consider  not  as  a  poltroon  (unpol- 
tron).  I  would  prefer  to  meet  three  brigands 
Mexican  (mexicains)  rather  than  a  single  (un  seul) 
of  these  Calabrians  (ces  Oalabrais)  of  whom  (dont) 
all  the  world  is  afraid  (set.^effray6). 

23.  Now,  here  you  have  some  examples  of  the  idiomatic 
use  of  avoir,  I  trust  they  are  quite  clear  to  you. 
(Literally:  At  present,  you  have  of  the  examples  of 
the  use  idiomatic  of  the  \Vrb  avoir.  I  hope  that 
you  them  understand  very  well). 

24.  Oh  perfectly  so.  But  tell  me,  are  there  any  othei 
exi^ressions  in  which  avoir  is  used?  (Literally: 
Oh  i)erfectly,  But  tell  me  if  there  are  (s'il  y  a)  q/ 
other  expressions  in  which  one  employs  avoir)? 


^Dont^  whose,  of  which,  is  used  for  persons  and  things  of  both  genders 
and  numbers: 
Voici  la  dame  dont  je  vous^^ai        Here  is  the  lady  of  whom  I  spoke  to 

parlc,  you. 

C'est  le  monsieur  dont^il  a  acheti  This  is  the  gentleman  whose  shares  he 

les^^actions,  bought. 

a  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  ft  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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22.  En  v(5rit6,  vous^avez  tort  de  m^priscr  ccs^ef- 
frort^s  brigands,  ccs  meurts  de-faim  commo  voua 
le8,^^ppelez.  Je  n'ai  pes  honte  do  moi-m6me  ct  je 
ne  me  considcre  pas  comme  un  poltron.  Je  pr6f6- 
rerais  renconirer  trois  brigands  mexicains  plutOt, 
qu'un  seul  do  ccs  Calabrais  dont*  tout  le  monde 
est^effray^.  (feA  va  r6-ta'— ma-pre-za  sell  z6-fr6A- 
ta— mtir-dii-fl/i—  kCft-sC-dar'  —  p6l-tr6A'  —  r&6-k0fi- 
tra — me-xC-klA'  —  kfi-lft-brai  —  fi-fra-ya'). 


23.  A  pr&ent,  vous^avez  des^exemples  de  Temploi 
idiomatique  du  verba  avoir.  J'esp^re  que  vous  lea 
comprenez  tr^s  bien. 


24.  Oh  parfaitement.    Mais  dites-moi  bMI  y  a  d'autres 
^^expressions  dans  lesquelles^^on^^emploie  avoir  f 


C'est^^une  maladie  dont^on  no  That  is  an  illness  the  cause  of  which 

connaft  point  la  cause,  is  unknown. 

Est'ce  la  le  jardin  dont  voua  Is  that  the  garden  of  which  yo« 

m*aves  parle?  spoke  to  me? 


ft  far;  &  pale;  e  eve;  ^  .here;  0  note;  00  room. 
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VOCABULAIRE.  VOCABULARY, 

{Suite )  {Contintudioru) 

Le  Voyage.  The  Journey ;  The  Voy- 

(la  v6^-yazh')  age. 

Faire^^ua  voyage.  To  make  (to  take)  a  jour- 
ney. 

Allez-voas  faire^^un  voy-  Are  you  going  to  take  a 

age?  journey? 

Je    Buis   Bur  le  point  de  I  am  on  the  point  of  leav- 

partir  pour   TEurope  ing  for  Europe. 
(p6^W— la-rdp'). 

Faire^un  voyage;  aller  k\  To  take'a  journey;  to  go  to; 

l)artir  pour.  to  leave  for. 

Oti  partcz-vous?  Where  are  you  going? 

Je   pars    pour   la  France  I  am  leaving  for  France. 
{trhfi'-a'). 

Aller  hors  de  la  ville  (or  To  go  out  of  town. 
da  h\  veP). 

Je  vais  hors  de  la  ville  de-  I  am  going  out  of  town  to- 

main.  morrow. 

Votre  mari  est-il  hors  de  la  Is  your    husband    out  of 

ville?  (mft-r6').  town? 

Le  voyage.  The  journey. 

Avez-vous^eu      un     bon  Did  you  have  a  good  joui- 

voyage?  ney? 

Au  revoir,  j'esp^re  que  Good  bye,  I  hope  y«;a  will 
voud^_^urez^.un  bon  have  a  i)leasaut  jour- 
voyage,  ney. 
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Le  Chemin  de  for. 

(la  sh'mlA  d'  fer). 

L'embarcad^re  (l&6-b&r-kft- 

dair'). 
La  gare  (gar'). 
La  station  (Bta-sS,^6'). 
Par   quelle    gare    partez- 

vous? 
Je   pars   par  la  gare  da 

Nord. 

Le  BiUet 

(Id  be-ya'). 

Le  bureau  des  billets. 

Pouvez-vous  me  dire  oil 
est  le  bureau  des  bil- 
lets? 

Oti  puis-je  avoir  mes  bil-  ) 
lets,  s'il  vous  plait?    > 

Oil  prend-on  les  billets?  ) 

La  seconde  porta  k  droite 
{h  gauche). 

De  CO  c6t6. 

De  I'autre  c6t6. 

En  face  (ffts').  ) 

Devant  vous  (dii-vaA').     J 

Veuillez    me    donner^un 

billet    pour     Londres 

(l6A'.dr'). 
Un    billet    de     premiere 

classe, 
Un  billet  de  seconde  classe. 
Un     billet    de    troisi^me 

clacse. 


The  BailroacL 

The  terminus. 

The  depot;  the  station. 

The  (way)  station. 

From    which    station    are 

you  going? 
I  leave  from  the  Northern 

depot. 

The  Ticket 

The  ticket-office. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
ticket-office  is? 


Where  do  I  get  my  tickets, 
please? 

Second  door  to  the  right 

(to  the  left). 
On  this  side. 
On  the  other  side. 
Right    opposite;    straight 

before  you. 
Please  give  me  a  ticket  to 

London. 

A  first-class  ticket. 

A  second-class  ticket. 
A  third  class  ticket. 
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Voulez-voas^nn  billet  de 
premiere  ou  de  seconde 
classe? 

Le   billet  de  retour    (r(i- 

Le  billet  d'aller  et  retour. 
Pendant  combien  de  temps 

les    billets    de  retour 

fiont-ils  valdbles?  (pftn- 

daA'vft-lft'-bl'). 
Les  billets  d'aller  et  retour 

Bont  valables  pendant 

^^un  mois  (md^,ft'). 
Pouvez-vous  me  donner,^ 

un  billet  direct  pour 

Paris? 
Combien  cotlte^^un  billet 

d'ici  h  Berlin?  (ber- 

Le  facteur. 

Facte  ur,  veuillez^^enregis- 

trer  mes  bagages. 
Combien    de    colis^avez- 

vous?  (k6-l6'). 
La  malle;  les  malles. 
Le  sac  de  voyage. 
La  boite^&  chapeau  (b6^ 

ftt-tfi-shft-po'). 
Ayez  soin   de  nm  boite  k 

chapeau  (a-yasd^lfi'). 

Le  bulletin  de  bagages. 

Veuillez  me  donner  votre 
billet;  je  vous^^ppor- 
terai  le  bulletin  tout 
de  suite 


Do   you  want  a  first   oi 
second  class  ticket? 

The  return -ticket. 

The  roc  nd- trip  ticket. 
How  long  are  return- tickets 
good? 


Rfjturn-tickets  are  good  for 
a  month. 

Can  you  give  me  a  through- 
ticket  to  Paris? 

How  much  is  a  ticket  from 
here  to  Berlin? 

The  porter. 

Porter,   please  check    my 

baggage. 
How    many    pieces    have 

you? 
The  trunk;  the  trunks. 
The  valise. 
The  hat-box. 

Be  careful  with  my  hat-box. 

The  check. 

Please  give  me  your  ticket; 

I'll    bring   you    your 

check  at  once. 
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Le  bagage  gratis.  ) 

Les   bagages^^en   fran-  > 

chise  (fr&ii-BheB').     ) 

A  combien  dekilos>^^-t-oii 
droit? 


Les  cbemins  de  fer  fran^^is 
v^ccordent  sealement 
cent  cinquaste  livren 
(ft.kflr'-dO. 

Le  poids  (p6^ft'), 
L'exc6dant  (tek-sa-dft^O* 

Est-ce  que  j'ai  de  l'exc6- 
dantf 

Voos^Avez  vingt  francs 
d'exc6dant 

On  ne  pent  pas  voyager,^ 
en  France  avec  bean- 
coup  debagages;  c'est 
trop  cotltenz  (kOD-tti') 


Theyreebaggagei 

How  much  baggage  is  al- 
lowed free?  (sTohow 
many  kilos  has  one 
right)? 

French  railroads  grant  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  baggage 
free. 

The  weight. 

The  overweight 

Have  I  any  overweight? 

You  have  20  francs  over- 
weight. 

People  ought  not  to  travel 
with  much  baggage  in 
France;  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive. 


La  Salle  D'Attente.         The  Waiting-Xoom. 


Pardon,  oil  est  la  salle  d'at- 
tente? 

Les  portes^^^uvrent  dix 
minuteSs^vant  le  d6- 
part  du  train. 

Le  buffet  (bQ-fd'). 


Pray,  where  is  the  waiting- 
room? 

The  doors  open  ten  min- 
utes before  the  train 
leaves. 

The  buffet. 


FairewUn  tour  enche- 
min  do  for. 

Le  voyageor. 

En  yoituroy  s'il  toos  plait. 

En  route! ) 
MontezI    ) 


Th0  JBSrenoh  Language. 

To  tako  a  railway-trip. 


} 

(spa-ss^ 
3  (6in-n6  r 


Le  Train;  Lea  Trains. 

Le   train   expreas    (dx- 

t  prfisO. 
Le     train    direct    (d6- 
rfikt'). 

Le  rapide  (rft-p6d'), 

Le  train  special 

Le  train  omnibus 

btlB'). 
Est-ce  le  train  express  poor 

Paris? 
Le  conducteor  (kdfi-dtlk^ 

tflr'). 
Partir  (pftr-tSr'). 
Le  train   part  dans^^one 

minute  (me-ndt*). 
Veuillez  vous,^embarquer ; 

le  train  va  partir  (vOd 

zW-bftr-ka'). 
Le  wagon  (vfl-g6ii'). 
Le  compartiment  (k5rf-par- 

te-mftA'). 
La  place ;  les  places. 


The  traveler;the  passenger. 
All  aboard,  pleasel 

AUaboardI 

The  Train ;  The  Trains. 

The  express-train. 
The  lightning-expresa 
The  accommodation-train. 
Is  this  the  Paris  express? 
The  conductor. 

To  leave;  to  start 

The  train  leaves  in  a  min« 

ute. 
Pray  get  in;  the  train  is 

going  to  start 

The  railway-carriage. 
The  compartment 

The  seat;  the  seats. 
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S90  The  Rosenthal  Method. 

Avoir. 

{Continuation), 

25  Oh  yes,  we  employ  it  for  instance  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  persons.  Thus  we  say:  How  old  are  you? 
How  old  may  his  sister  be?  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  old  she  is,  but  I  think  she  is  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two. — I  donH  think  she  is  as  old  as  that. 
(Literally:  CJertainly.  We  it  employ  for  instance 
in  speaking  of  the  age  of  persons.  Thus  we  say: 
What  age  have  you?  What  age  can  have  his  sister? 
I  not  know  not  exactly  (exactement)  what  age  she 
has,  but  I  think  that  she  has  twenty  and  one  or 
twenty-two  years. — I  not  believe  not  that  she  may 
be  as  old  (agSe). 

26.  This  mode  of  expression  is  similar  to  the  Spanish. 
(Literally:  This  manner  (cette  nianiftre)  of  one's 
self  to  express  is  similar  (semblable)  in  Spanish). 

27.  Precisely  so.  We  also  use  avoir  in  regard  to  des- 
criptions of  the  size  of  monuments,  rivers,  roads 
etc.  As  for  instance:  This  river  is  80  metres  broad 
and  50  metres  deep.  (Literally:  That  is  exact.  We 
employ  also  the  verb  avoir  in  speaking  generally 
(en  g^n^ral)  of  the  dimensions  of  monuments,  of 
the  rivers  (rivieres),  of  the  roads  (des  routes)  etc. 
As  for  instance:  This  (cette)  river  has  80  metres 
(metres)  of  breadth  (largeur)  and  50  metres  of 
depth  (profondeur). 

28.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  room? — ^I  think  it 
may  be  35  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide.  (Literally: 
What  dimensions  has  this  room? — I  believe  that 
she  has  twenty-five  feet  (pieds)  of  long  upon  (sur) 
fifteen  of  broad  (large). 

iThe  lubjuactive  must  be  used  here  as  uncertainty  is  implied, 
i  far;  &  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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Avoir. 

(Suite). 

25.  Certainement.    Nous  PempIoyonB  par^^exemple  en 
parlant  dh  P&ge  des  personnes.    Ainsi  nous  disons: 
"Quel  Age  avez-vous?" 
Quel  Age  peut^^avoir  sa  eoeur? 
Je  ne  sais  pas^exactement  quel  Age  elle  a,  mais  je 
pense  qu'elle  a  vingt-et-un  ou  vingt-deux^^ans. 
Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'elle  soit^^^^ussi  Ag6e. 


26.  Cette  mani^re  de  e^exprimers^est  semblable  en 
espagnoL    (mft-n6^^r' — s6x-pr6-ma'— sftfi-blA'-bl' ). 

27.  O'est^^exact.  Nous^employonSs^aussi  le  verba 
avoir  en  parlant^en  g^n^ral  des  dimensions  des 
monuments,  des  rivieres,  des  routes  etc.  Comma 
par^exemple: 

Cette  riviere  a  quatre-vingts  metres  de  largeur  et 
cinquante  metres  de  profondeur.  (de-mftA-sC,^ 
oA'— md-ntt-m&6' — ^rS-vS^^'-rODt' — Iftr-zhdr' — pr6- 
fdA-dar'). 


28.  Quelles  dimensions  a  cette  chambre? — Je  croia 
qu'elle  a  viugt-cinq  pieds  de  long  sur  quinze  de 
large.    (lAr'zh'). 


A  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  mere;  0  oOte;  00  foonu 
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29.  This  bouse  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  isn*t  it?— At 
least  eighty.  (Literally:  This  house  not  has  she 
not  sixty  feet  of  height  (hauteur)? — She  has  at 
least  (au  moins)  80  feet). 

80.  Do  I  find  all  these  idioms  in  the  grammar? — Cer- 
tainly, and  you  ought  to  study  them  carefully  and 
practice  them  so  fully,  until  they  become  quite  fa- 
miliar to  you.  (Literally:  Shall  find  I  all  these 
idioms  in  the  grammar  (dans  la  grammaire)? — 
Cfertainly,  study  them  then  (done)  with  care  (avec 
soin)  and  practice  them  with  attention  until  (jus- 
qxi'k  ce  que)  they  you  may  be  quite  familiar  (fami- 
liers).  ________^^_^ 

MAIN  SENTENCE. 

{Continuation). 

For  I  expect  a  friend  from  Chicago  and  most 
Btay  in  Boulogne  till  the  steamer  arrives. 


Per 

I  expect 

a  friend 

from  Chicago 

and 

must 

stay 

in  Boulogne 

till 

the  steamer 

may  arrive. 

iSee  foot-notes  on  nest  page. 

1  tar;  a  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  locua. 
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29.  Gette  maison  n'a-t-elle  pas  soixante  pieds  de  hau- 
tear? — Elle  a  au  moins  quatre-vingts  pieds  1    (md 

8Q  Trouverai-je  tons  ceSwidiotismes  dans  la  gram« 
maire? — Certainement;  6tudiez-les  done  avec  so:n 
et  pratiquez-les,,^vec  attention  jusqu'jl  ee  quails 
vous  soient  tout^&  fait  familiers,  (sd^IA'— &-t&A- 
86,^^6'— fft.me-l€^a'). 


PHRASE  PRINCIPALB. 

{Suite). 

Car  j^attends^^imwami  de  Chicago  et  dois  raster 

k&r    zhft-t&&'     zdA  nA-me'  da  Chicago  a  dd^'  r^-sta' 
k  Boulogne  jusqu'  k  ce  que  le  vapaur  arriye, 
ft  b<»46n'-y*  zhds-kas'     kd       la  vft-pdr'    ft-re?'. 

CarCkftr) 

j'attends  (zhft-tftfi') 

^H    ^^iifii  (z(Ui  nft-mfi") 

de  Chicago  (da  Chicago) 

et(fl) 

dois*  (d6^') 

roster  (re-staO 

k  Boulogne  (ft  b<»-Idn'-y') 

jusqu'  k  ce  que*  (zhas-kas-ka) 

le  vapeur  (la  vft-pftr') 

arrive,  (ft-rev*), 

foot-notes  oo  next  page. 

a  fur;  a  pale;  6  e?e»  d  there;  0  aol«;  00  room* 
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Theatre  and  Concert 

1.  Why  do  you  stay  in  Boulogne?  The  town  is  not 
very  interesting;  there  are  but  few  Bi£i:ht8.  (Liter- 
ally: Why  stay  you  in  Boulogne?  The  town  (la 
ville)  is  not  very  interesting  (iuleressante);  there 
are  very  few  of  things  (trte  pen  do  choses)  to  {h) 
see). 

S.  I  donH  remain  in  Boulogne  on  account  of  the  sights 
I  have  to  Btny  here,  because  I  expect  some  one 
from  America.  (Literally:  I  not  stay  not  in  Bou- 
logne for  what  there  is  to  see,  but  rather  (bien) 
because  I  expect  a  person  who  comes  from 
America). 

8.  Whom  do  you  expect? 

4.  A  young  lady  who  probably  will  arrive  by  the 
next  steamer  (le  prochain  vapeur). 

5.  A  young  lady!  That's  very  interesting!  I  thought 
you  were  married.  (=1  believed  (je  croyais)  that 
you  were  married  (mari6). 


^DeYoir  mcam  to  cwe^  ettghi  to^  should^  to  h  to. 
Monsieur  Goulet  me  doit  cent  francs;    Mr.  Goulet  OM-es  me  tn  hnndred 

il  devrait  me  payer,  francs;  he  ought  to  pay  me. 

Vous  devriei^icrire^  TOlre  pire,     Vou  shculd  (ought  to)  write  to  your 

father. 
Je  pense  que  vous  devriex  lui  fairc;^    I  think  you  ought  to  pay  her  a 

une  visite,  visit. 

Vous  devriez  sortir^^avec  moi,  You  ought  to  go  out  with  m«» 

Je  ne  puis;  je  dois  faire^_^une  visite,     I  caift;  I  have  to  pay  a  call. 
Vous^aurier  dfl  venir  plus  tfit.  You  ought  to  have  come  fcooaer. 

J*aurais  dA  le  payer  hier,  1  should  have  pniU  him  yesterday* 

>The  subjunctive  mood  must  be  employed  after  the  following  compound 
conjunctions: 

Afin  que.  In  order  that       Pour  que,  in  order  tluU 

A  moins  que  {m^       unless.  pourvu  que,       provided, 

au  cas  que,  ia  case  that.  non  pas  que,      not  that. 

i  far;  t  pale;  6  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rooia. 
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Le  Th^&tre  et  le  Concert 

1.  Pourquoi  restez-vous^^Ji  Boulogne?  La  ville  n'est 
pas  tr^s^nt^ressante;  il  y  a  tr^s  peade  choeea^^ 
voir.    (1ft  ver— treh  zlfi-ta-res-sftA'-t' ). 


2.  Je  ne  reste  pas^  Boulogne  pour  ce  quMI  y  a  ii 
voir,  mais  bien  parce  que  j'attends^^une  personne 
qui  vient  d'Am6rique.    (pdbr  B'kel-5,^'-ft  v6^4r^). 


8.  Qui  attendez-vou8? 

4.  Une  jeune  dame  qui  arrivera  trte  probablement 

par  le  prochain  vapeur.     (pr6-BhlA'). 
6.  Une   jeune   dame!     C'est   tr^s^nMreasantl    J% 

croyaia  que  vous^^^tiez  mari6«    (mft-r&>a')* 


avant  que,  before.  pour  pea  que,    boweTer  little. 

bien  que,  though.  quoique,  thoagh. 

de  crainte  que  {ne)^  { -     -,        .    .  sans  que,  without. 

de  pcur  que  {tuU     \  ii  tant  est  que,  if  it  is  true  tbmU 

en  cas  que.  In  case  that*        toit  que,  whether. 

encore  qaa^  although.  tuppos^  que,     suppose  that. 

loin  que,  far  from.  supposons  que,  let  us  suppose  thaL 

nalgr^  que,  notwithstanding.  jusqu*i  ce  que,  till,  until. 

Afin  que  vous  sachiec.  In  order  that  yon  may  know. 

En  cas  que  vous  restiez^^tdt  In  case  you  remain  here. 

A  moins  que  vous  ne  lui  ^envies.  Unless  you  write  to  him. 

The  negative  ne  is  used  after  the  following  conjunctions  {wiikoui  im* 
plying  negati0H)i  i  meins  que;  de  penr  que;  de  crainte  qne« 
A  moins  que  vous  ne  soyez  laborieux.     Unless  you  are  industrious. 
De  peur  (De  crainte)  qtt*il  ne  se  plai-    For  fear  he  might  complain. 
j        gntt, 

A  far;  i  pale;  e  eve;  d  there;  0  note;  00  rooaii 
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C  Certainly,  I  am  married.  The  lady  is  related  to 
me.  She  is  my  coosin.  (Literally:  In  fact  (en>^ 
e£fet)y  I  am  married.  The  lady  in  question  (en 
question)  is  one  of  my  relatives  (une  de  mes 
parentes).    That  is  my  cousin  (ma  cousine). 

7.  Oh,  that's  different.  Pray  excuse  my  joking. 
(Literally:  Oh,  that  is  very  different.  Will  you 
please  me  pardon  my  joke  (ma  plaisanterie). 

8.  You  needn't  ask  my  pardon  on  account  of  your 
little  joke.  Boulogne  is  so  tiresome  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  kill  the  time.  (Literally:  It  is  not 
necessary  (n6cessaire)  that  you  yourself  may  ex- 
cuse for  this  little  joke.  Boulogne  is  a  little  mo- 
notonous (monotone)  and  I  not  know  how  to  kill 
(tuer)  the  time). 

9.  What!  Are  you  so  boredl  Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
theatre  or  to  concerts?  (Literally:  WhatI  Your- 
self bore  you  (vouSs^^nnuyez-vous)?  Why  not  go 
you  not  to  the  theatre  or  to  some  concerts)? 

10.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  going  to  theatres  and 
would  gladly  visit  a  theatre  here,  Irat  am  afraid  I 
shouldn't  understand  anything.  (Literally:  I  love 
much  the  theatre,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  (trte 
wheureux)  of  there  to  go,  but  I  fear  of  not  any« 
thing  (ne  rien)  to  understand). 


iThe  subjunctive  is  used  after  impersonal  verbs  expressing  dauii^  wUk^ 
*tart  necessity,  indecision,  supposition  or  lurpriie, 
U  est^important  qu'il  derive.  It  is  imporUnt  that  he  should  writs, 

n  est  temps  que  nous  partions,  It  is  time  we  should  leave, 

n  ne  me  semble  pas  qu*il  ait  tort.        It  doesn*t  seem  to  me  that  he  it 

wrong. 

When  however,  a  positive  fact  b  expressed,  the  indicative  mood 
be  employed: 


A  far;  g  pale;  e  eve;  «  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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En^^ffet,  je  snis  mari^.  La  dame  en  question 
est^^une  de  mes  parentes.  O'est  ma  consine.  (kte- 
tfi^66'— k06.z6n'). 


7.  Oh,  c^est  bien  different.  Venillez  me  pardonner 
ma  plaisanterie  (pleh-z&ii-t're'). 

8.  II  n'est  pas  n^cessaire  que  voos  vou8._^xctisiez* 
pour  cette  petite  plaisanterie.  Boulogne  est^^un 
peu  monotone  et  je  ne  sais'  comment  tuer  la 
temps,    (md-nd-ton' — ttt-a^. 

9.  Quoi!  VouSv^ennuyez-vous?  Pourquoi  n'allez-vous 
pas^^u  th^fttre  ou  dans  quelques  concerts?  (k6ii* 
saO. 

10.  J'aime  beaucoup  le  th^fttre,  et  je  serais  trte^^ 
heureux  d'y  aller,  mais  je  crains  de  ne  rien*  com« 
prendre,    (treh  ztl-rtl')< 


U  me  semble  qa'Q  t  toit»  It  teems  to  me  he  is  wrongs 

tWith  saTOir,  to  know,  ponTOfr.  to  be  able,  OMF,  to  dare,  0688er»  to 
cease,  pas  may  be  omitted.    The  use  of  pas  is  however,  always  correct. 

*Ne  pa8»  ne  rien  are  usually  placed  before  the  infinitivex 
Je  lui  ai  dit  de  ne  pas  courir,  I  told  him  not  to  nm. 

Tachez  de  ne  pas^itre^^en  retard,      Try  not  to  be  late. 
II  est  difHcile  i  un  gar9on  de  ne  pas     It  is  difficult  for  a  boy  not  to  nm* 
courir, 

t  fir;  A  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00 
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IL  And  why  don't  yon  attend  the  concerts?  There  !a 
a  conccrt-hoiuse  here.  But  perhajM  you  are  not 
fond  of  music?  (Literally:  Then  why  not  go  yon 
not  to  the  concerts?  There  is  here  a  hall  of  con« 
certs  (une  salle  de  concerts).  You  not  love  per- 
baps  not  the  music  (la  musique)? 

18  On  the  contrary,  I  am  passionately  devoted  to  it 
and  in  Chicago  I  attended  the  symphony-concerts 
regularly  every  Saturday,  (Literally:  To  the  con- 
trary  (au  contraire),  I  of  it  am  foolish  (fou)  and 
in  Chicago  I  used  to  assist  (j^assistais)  regularly 
(r6guli^rement)  all  the  Saturdays  to  the  concerts 
of  symphony  (de  symphonic), 

13  Very  well;  then  accompany  me  this  afternoon  to  a 
concert.  Strauss^  Band  in  here  just  now.  (Liter- 
ally: That  is  good,  then  come  with  me  this  after- 
aoon  (cet>_Apr6s  midi)  to  the  concert.  The  or- 
chestra of  Strauss  (Porchestre  de  Strauss)  is  here 
at  (en)  this  moment  (ce  moment). 


ID  7  a  is  ftlso  used  to  express  time.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  tpeaUng 
of  actkuns  or  conditions  begun  in  the  past,  but  still  continuing  the  French 
use  the  present  indicative,  while  we  employ  the  past  perfect  teuse  in 
English: 
Combien  de  temps  j  a-t-il  que  voui    How    long    have    yoa   been    In 

^«tc8^i  Paris?  Paris? 

n  7  a  quinse  jours  que  j'y  suis,  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight. 

B  7  a  deux  mois  que  j*apprends  le    I  have  been  studying  French  for 

franfais,  two  months. 

n  7  a  dix^^ans  que  ma  mire  est    M7  mother  has  been  dead  these 

morte,  ten  years. 

When  however,  the  action  or  state  no  longer  continues,  the  past  is  used 
in  French: 

t  Un  a  pale^  e  eve;  €  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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11.  Alors,  pourquoi  n'Rllez-vous  pas^^aux  concerts? 
II  y  a"  ici  une  salle  de  concerts. 
pent-6tre  pas  la  mnsiqne?    (1&  mtl-zek'). 


12,  An  contraire,  j'en  suis  fou  et  &  Chicago  j'assistais* 
T^guli^rement  tons  les  samedis^^^uz  concerts  de 
symphonie. 


13.  O'est  bon,  alors  venez^^vec  moi  cet,^apr6s-midi  au 
concert.  L^orchestre  de  Strauss  est^ci  en  co 
moment.    (I6r-k68'-tr' — ^m6-ma6'). 


n  y  avait,^un   mois  que  ]*^tais^^&    I  had  been  in  Paris  a  month. 

Paris, 
II  y  avail  quatre  jours  qu'il  pleuvait.     It  had  been  raining  four  dayt. 
n  y  avait,_^cinq,_^ans  que  je  ne       It  was  five  years  since  I  had  seen 
Tavats  vue,  her. 

Ago  is  always  translated  by  il  y  a  and  the  French  verb  b  put  in  tha 
past  tense: 
Je  suis  vcnu  a  Paris  il  y  a  trente^^ans,     I  came  to  Paris  30  years  ago. 

11  y  a  is  also  used  to  denote  distance: 
Combien   y  a-t-il  de  Paris  k  Bou-  'How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to 

logne?  logne? 

II  y  a  Irob  cent^railles.  It  is  300  miles. 

SA  peculiar  French  expression;  assister  in  this  connection, 
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14.  What  a  fortunate  occurrence!  Is  that  the  cele- 
brated "Valse-King"?  (Literally:  What  chance 
(quelle  chance)!  Is  that  the  celebrated  king  of 
the  valse  (le  c6l^bre  "Roi  de  la  Valse'')? 

15.  No;  John  Strauss  died  quite  a  while  a<jo  (  =  is 
dead  there  is  some  time). 

16.  Then  it  is  his  son,  the  composer  of  "The  Bat"?  I 
saw  him  many  years  ago  in  Boston.  (Literally: 
Then,  that  is  his  son,  the  comix)ser  (le  composi- 
teur) of  the  Bat  (de  la  Chauve-Souris).  I  him 
have  seen  in  Boston  there  are  some  years  (ann6es). 

17.  No,  it  is  not  he  either.  He  does  not  give  any  con« 
certs.  He  is  living  in  Vienna  and  docs  nothing 
but  write  music.  (Literally:  No,  that  not  is  not  he 
(lui)  not  more  (non  i)lus').  He  not  gives  never  of 
concerts.  He  lives  (il  vit)  in  Vienna  (Vicnne)  and 
not  makes  but  (que)  compose  (composer)  of  the 
music). 


iQbscrve  that  a  in  this  connection  is  not  expressed  la  French. 
'After  c'cst — expressed  or  understood~we  use  thepenonal  disjanctiTO 
pronouns,  as: 


C'ci;t  moi  qui  ai, 

It  is  I  who  have 

#r 

I    have. 

C'est  toi  qui  as. 

It  is  thou  who  hast 

<• 

i/tou  hast 

C*est  lui  qui  a, 

It  is  he  who  has 

« 

ArhM. 

C'est^^elle  qui  a. 

It  is  she     "     " 

(• 

she  •• 

CVsi  nous  qui  avons. 

It  is  we      •«     " 

4« 

we  have. 

C*est  vous  qui  avez, 

It  is  you    «*     «« 

(< 

you     •• 

Ce  sont     eux  qui  ont, 

It  is  they  «•     ♦« 

«( 

they   «« 

Ce  sont,^c*U?«  qui  ont. 

It  U  they  "     «• 

•« 

they    •« 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  h  there;  0  cute;  00  roojo. 
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14.  Q  ielle*  chance!  Est-ce  le  c^l^bre  "Koi  de  la  Valse"? 
(shftA'-B'— sa-la'br'  r6.^'  d'la  valV) 


15.  Non.    Jean  Strauss  est  mort  il  y  a  qnelque  temps. 

16.  Alors  c'est  son  fils,  le  compositeur  de  la  '^ChauVe- 
Souris".  Je  I'ai  vu  h  Boston  il  y  a  quelques^^^n- 
n6es.  (k66-p6-ze.ttlr — sh6v'  B<5D-re' — z&-na'). 


17.  Non,  ce*  n'est  pas  Ini  non  plus'.  Ilnedonne  jamais 
des  concerts.  II  vit*>^&  Vienne  et  ne  fait  que  com- 
poser de  la  musique.  (6l.v6-tft-v6^n'  —  k66-p0- 
za'). 


Examples: 

C'est  Tous  qm  aTex  nlson,  It  is  yon  who  are  right. 

Ce  sont^^eax  qui  doivent  payer.    It  b  they  who  ought  to  pay. 
*Must  be  given  so,  as  for  instances 

AI  Icz- vous^au  concert?  Are  you  going  to  the  concert? 

Non,  je  n*y  vais  pas.  No,  I  am  not. 

Ni  moi  non  plus,  Neither  am  L 

*TUre,  to  live;  TlTanty  living;  t^ii,  lived. 
Preg:    Je  vis,  tu  vis,  il  vit,  nous  vivons,  vous  vivez,  ils  viTeiit* 
Imp:     Je  vivais,  tu  Tivais,  il  vivait,  nous  vivions,  etc. 
Fat:      Je  vivrai,  tu  virras,  il  vivra,  nous  vivrons,  etc. 
Cond:   Je  vivrais,  tu  yivrais,  il  vivrait,  nous  rivrions,  etc. 
Pres*  Sol^:    Que  je  vive,  que  tu  vives,  qu'il  vive,  que  nous  virions,  qn« 

[vous  viviez,  qu'ils  vivent. 

i  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room* 
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18.  Well,  who  is  it?  Perhaps  it  is  a  distant  relative  of 
his?  (Literally:  Then  who  is  this?  This  is  per- 
lini)s  a  relative  distant  (un  parent.^6loign6)? 

19  On  llio  contrary,  it  is  a  very  near  (proche)  relative. 
It  is  Edouard  Strauss,  the  brother  of  John. 

20.  Ah,  now  I  remenibor  him.  Some  years  since  he 
was  in  America  with  his  Band  and  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  States.  (Literally:  Oh,  now 
I  myself  him  remember.  There  are  some  years  he 
is  come  to  (en)  America  with  his  orchestra  and 
has  made  several  tours  (tourn^es)  in  the  States^ 
United). 

21.  And  did  you  hear  him?  Do  you  like  him?  He 
leads  splendidly,  does  he  not  and  bis  band  plays 
dance-music  better  than  any  other  musicians? 
(Literally:  Him  have  you  heard?  How  him  find 
you?  He  leads  splendidly.  Not  is  this  not  that  he 
and  his  orchestra  interpret  (interpr^tent)  the  mu- 
sic of  dance  better  than  all  the  other  musicians 
(musiciens)? 

22.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Personally  I  dislike  him 
very  much.  (Literally:  I  not  know  not.  As  to 
liira  (quant^^ii  lui)  I  him  detest  (d^teste). 

23.  And  why?  He  is  a  handsome  and  attractive  man. 
(Literally:  Why?  This  is  a  handsome  man,  very 
attractive  (attrayant )  • 

24.  He  is  indeed,  but  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I 
dislike  him.  (Literally:  This  is  true,  but  exactly 
(justement)  for  this  reason  (cette  raison)  I  not 
him  like  not,) 

25.  But  that  is  a  contradiction.  How  do  you  explain 
that? 

&  tar;  &  pale;  6  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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18.  Alors  qui  est-ce?  C'est  peiit-6tre.^iin  parent,^ 
61oign6?  (pft-rft6-ta.l6^n-y&'). 

19.  Au  contraire,  c'est>^un  parent  trfea  proche,  c'est^ 
Edouard  Strauss,  le  fr^re  de  Jean.  (pr6sh'). 

20.  Oh,  maintenant  je  me  le  rappelle.  II  y  a  qnelques 
anuses  il  est  venu  en.^Am6rique  avec  son,^^r- 
chestre  et  a  fait  plusieurs  tourn6es  dans  les.^Etat3- 
Unis.  (plU-ze^tlr'  tCDr-na'), 


21.  L'avez-vous.^entendu?  Comment  le  trouvez-vous? 
II  conduit  splendidement.  N'est-ce  pas  que  lui  et 
Bon,,^rchestre,  interpr^tent  la  musique  de  danse 
mieux  que  tons  le8,,^^utres  musicians?  (k6ii-da^^ 
er  splftfi-de-dii-mftA'  — ld-t6r-prat'— ma  z6-s5^A'), 


22.  Je  ne  sais  pas.    Quanta  lui  je  le  d^teste.    (kftfi* 
ta-la^e'  jdl'-da-test')! 

23.  Pourquoi?     C'est,_,un  bel,^homme,  trfts^^ttray- 
antl  (treh  zil-tra-yftA'). 

2i.  C'est  vrai,  mais  justoment  pour  cetto  raison  je  na 
Taime  pas.(zbils-tti-mfiii'). 


25.  C'est^^une  contradiction!     Comment^^xpliquez^ 
vous  cela?  (k66-tra-dek-s5^66'). 

a  far;  fi  pale;  6  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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96.  Well,  that  is  quite  obvioas,  I  should  think.  He  ia 
handsome  and  like  all  handsome  men  he  is  con« 
ceited.  (Literally:  Well,  this  is  enough  clear  (clair) 
I  think.  He  is  handsome  and  like  (comme)  all  the 
men  handsome  he  is  vain  (vain). 

27.  There  you  are  right.  Handsome  men  are  generally 
much  more  vain  and  conceited  than  beautiful  wo- 
men, and  a  conceited  man  is  absolutely  disgusting 
to  me.  (Literally:  You  have  right.  The  men  hand- 
some are  generally  more  vain  and  more  conceited 
than  the  pretty  ( jolies)  women.  A  man  conceited 
me  is  absolutely  insupportable  (insupportable). 

28.  That's  my  case  too;  a  vain  man  disgusts  me.  (Lit- 
erally: This  is  the  same  thing  for  me;  a  man  con- 
ceited me  disgusts  (d6gotlte)? 

89.  And  Strauss  has  disgusted  you  (=and  Strauss  you 
has  disgusted  (d6gout6)? 

SO.  Yes,  he  is  distasteful  to  me.  He  dances  while  lead- 
ing and  is  as  affected  as  a  young  girl  in  her  first 
ball-dress.  (Literally:  Yes,  he  me  disgusts.  He 
dances  (il  danse)  in  (en)  leading  his  orchestra, 
and  he  is  affected  (mani6r6)  as  a  young  girl  (une 
jeune  fille)  in  her  first  dress  of  ball  (robe  de  bal), 

81.  Yes,  affected  and  conceited  he  is.  But  do  you  know 
what  the  difference  between  *  ?;am"  and  ^'vM^  is? 
(Literally:  Yes,  he  is  affected  and  very  vain.  But 
know  you  what  is  the  difference  (la  difference) 
between  **vain'*  (conceited)  and  "vin"  (wine)? 

82.  No,  I  don't;  the  two  words  sound  alike.  (Literally: 
No,  I  not  of  it  know  nothing  These  two  worda 
seem  to  sound  (sonner)  of  same  (de  m6me). 
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26.  Eh  bien,  c^est^^^ssez  clair  Je  pense.    H  est  b^an  et 
comme  tons  lea^ommes  beaux  il  est  vain.    (vUi). 


27.  Vons^^^^ez  raison.  Les^^Iiommes  beanx  Bont  g6nd- 
ralement  plus  vains,,^t  plus  fats  que  les  jolies 
femmes.  Un,^homme  fat  m'est^^bsolument^^in- 
Bupportable.  (leh.z6m'-bo' — fa — leh  zh6-l6-fain*— 
ina.t&b-s6.1tl-mWl.tl6.stl-p6r.t&'bl'). 


28.  C^est  la  m^me  chose  pour  moi;  nn^omme  fat  me 
d6go(lte.    (da-g<5t)t' ). 

29.  Et  Strauss  vous.^^  dggotlt^?    (da-g<K>.ta'). 

80.  Oui,  il  me  dSgotlte.  II  danse  en  conduisant  son.^ 
orchestre;  et  il  est  mani^r6  comme  une  jeune  fiUe 
dans  sa  premiere  robe  de  bal.    (fe'-ytl — bftl). 


81.  Oui,  il  est  mani^r^  et  tr^  vain.    Mais  savez-vous 
.  quelle  est  la  difference  entre  "vain"  et  "vin"f 


82.  Non,  je  n'en  sais  rien.    Ces  deux  mots  semblent 
Bonner  de  mdme. 


ft  far;  S  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  nwia. 
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83.  Tea,  they  sound  the  same,  but  that  is  the  whole 
resemblance.  The  difference  as  to  meaning  how- 
ever is  very  great  and  important.  (Literally:  They 
Bound  of  same,  but  there  only  limits  itself  (se 
borne)  the  resemblance  (la  ressemblance).  The 
difference  in  the  signification  is  enough  great  and 
enough  important). 

81.  Please  explain  it  to  me.  I  am  always  anxious  to 
learn  something  new.  (Literally:  Will  you  please 
me  it  explain.  I  desire  always  to  learn  some  thing 
of  new). 

86.  Are  you  simply  curious  or  desirous  of  information? 
(Literally:  Is  this  simple  curiosity  (curiosity)  or 
desire  (d^sir)  of  you  to  instruct  (instxuire)? 

86.  No,  I  am  not  curious  (curieux). 

87.  Does  your  wife  say  that  too  about  you?  In  my  ex- 
perience I  have  always  found  that  men  are  at  least 
as  curious  as  women.  (Literally:  Your  wife  says 
she  this  equally  (Sgalement)  in  sx>eaking  of  you? 
According  to  me  (suivant  moi)  I  have  always  seen 
that  the  men  were  at  least  as  curious  as  the 
women). 

88.  Generally  speaking,  you  may  be  right;  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  really  not  the  case.  (Lit- 
erally: If  you  speak  in  general,  you  have  right;  but 
in  this  which  me  concerns  (concerne),  truly  this  not 
is  not  the  case). 

89.  Well,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  (Literally: 
There  not  is  not  of  rule  without  exception). 

40.  Is  that  a  French  proverb?  I  like  it  better  than 
ours.  (Literally:  Is  this  a  proverb  (un  proverbe) 
French?    I  it  like  better  than  the  ours). 
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xl  Bonnent  de  m6me,  mais  lit  Benlement  M  borne  la 
ressemblance.  La  di£F6rence  dans  la  signification 
e8t.,_,^a8sez  grande  et  assez^importante.  (r^sAfi- 
blftA'-s'— de-f a-rft6'.B'— sen-yCfCkft-aOwflfi' — fl^wh- 
zl6.p6r.taii'-t'). 


34.  Veniliez  me  Pexpliqner.    Je  d^re  (onjonrSwAp- 
prendre  qnelqne  chose  de  nonvean. 


85.  Est-ce  simple  cnriositS  on  d^r  de  yonB^instra- 
ire?  (slA'pP  ktl-rfi.^.z«.ta'  (Sb  da-zfir'— ztf-Btrft-Sr') 

86.  Non,  je  ne  snis  pas  cnrienx.    (kll-r6,^tl'). 

87.  Votre  femme  dit-elle  cela  ^alemeni.^n  parlant 
de  Yoos?  Snivant  moi  j'ai  ton  jours  vu  que  les.^ 
bommes,^6taient>.^n  moinSs^nssi  cnrienx  que 
lea  fenmies  (a-g&l'-m&6'— stU^e-yftii')* 


88.  8i  yons  parlez^^n  g^n^ral,  yon8>.^yez  raison, 
mais^^^n  ce  qni  me  conceme,  yraimenti  ce  n'est 
pas  le  cas.    (zha-na-rftl' — ^kdA-sdr'n' — liX  k&)« 


1 


89.  n  n'y  a  pas  de  rdgle  sanSwezception*     (sftA-zdg- 

sfip-s5,^6A'). 
40.  Est-ce^^nn  proyerbe  fran^ais?    Je  Paime  mieoz 

que  le  nOtre.    (prO-ydrb')« 


&  fur;  a  pole;  0  ere;  €  there;  0  note;  00 
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41.  YeSi  there  is  at  least  more  sense  to  it.  The  English 
proverb  seems  positive  nonsense.  How  can  the 
exception  prove  the  rule?  (Literally:  Yes,  it  has 
at  least  more  of  sense.  The  proverb  English  seems 
a  real  (r6el)  nonsense  (non-sens).  How  the  ex- 
ception can  she  prove  (prouver)  the  rule)? 

42.  Don't  let  us  dispute  whether  it  is  nonsense  or  not. 
I  am  not  fond  of  disputations.  I  prefer  that  you 
explain  the  difference  between  "vaM^  and  "tnn"  to 
me.  (Literally:  Not  let  us  discuss  (ne  discutons 
pas)  if  this  is  a  nonsense  or  not.  I  not  like  not 
the  discussions  (les  discussions).  I  prefer  that  you 
me  may  explain  the  difference  between  *^vain*^  and 
"tnn"). 

43.  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  disputations  myself. 
What  do  they  amount  to  in  the  end?  (Literally:  I 
not  like  not  particularly  (particuliftrement)  the  dis- 
cussions myself.  To  what  tend  they  (aboutissent- 
elles)? 

44.  In  most  cases  to  nothing  at  all,  especially  where 
the  dispute  refers  to  politics  or  religion.  (Liter- 
ally: To  nothing  at  all  in  the  most  (la  plupart) 
of  the  cases,  especially  when  the  discussion  tends 
(porte)  to  the  politics  (sur  la  politique)  or  the  reli- 
gion (la  religion). 

45.  These  are  subjects  which  in  the  English  army  for 
instance,  are  never  touched.  (Literally:  This  are  of 
the  subjects  which  in  the  army  English  (ParmSe 
anglaise)  for  instance  not  are  never  broached  upon 
(abord^s). 

46.  And  is  that  also  the  case  in  the  French  army? 


iGenerally  we  would  say  *'ou  non''\  but  in  order  to  avoid  Cke  repell* 
tion  of  the  two  noHf  pas  is  preferred  here. 
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41.  Oui,  il  y  a  an  moins  plus  de  sens.  Le  proverbe  an- 
glais Bemble  on  r6el  non-sens.  Comment  I'ezoep- 
tion  pentelle  pronyer  la  r^le?  (saiis' — lA-A  nd&- 
saA's- — ^leg-sfip-sS^A'). 


42  Ne  discutons  pas  si  c'est^nn  non-sen&^^n  pas^. 
Je  n'aime  pas  les  discussions.  Je  pr6f  toe  que  vons 
m'expliqniez  la  di£f6rence  entre  **vaiii"  et  "vin", 
(des-kn-se^A'-ds-fa-rftA'-s'). 


43.  Je  n'aime  pas  particnlidrement  les  discussions  moi- 
mdme.    A  qnoi  abontissent-ellesf   (&-bcc^te8'-t6l')« 


44.  A  rien  da  tont  dans  la  plnpart  des  cas,  snrtont 
qnand  la  discussion  porte  sur  la  politique  ou  la 
religion.    (sOr-tOD'— pO-lctek'— rt-le-zhs,,^')* 


46.  Oe  sont  des  sujets  qui  dans  Parmte  anglaise  par 
^^zemple  ne  sont  jamais^^bordte.  (zh&-meh.z&* 
b6r-daO. 


46.  Est-ce^,^iia8i  le  cas  dans  Pannte  franQaiset 


&  fur;  a  pale;  0  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  rOOa. 
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47.  Unfortunately  not.  Oar  officers  and  Boldiers  dis- 
cuss politics  with  predilection  and  our  ministers 
set  the  examples.  (Literally:  Unfortunately  (mal- 
heureusement)  no.  Our  officers  (nos^^fficiers)  and 
soldiers  (soldats)  discuss  the  politics  with  ardor 
(avec  ardeur)  and  the  ministers  themselves  (les 
ministres^^ux-m6mes)  of  it  give  the  example). 

48.  You  have  many  soldiers  in  France,  haven't  you? 

49.  Unfortunately  by  far  too  many.  Militarism  is  the 
misfortune  of  our  century  and  I  fear  all  Europe 
will  be  wrecked  by  it.  (Literally:  Unfortunately 
much  too  much.  The  militarism  (le  militarisme) 
is  the  plague  (la  plaie)  of  our  century  and  I  fear 
that  all  the  Europe  not  may  be  led  (men6e)  thus 
to  its  ruin  (&  sa  mine). 

60.  In  that  regard  we  Americans  are  fortunate.  We 
have  but  a  small  army;  we  fear  no  war;  we  live  in 
peace  with  all  nations  and  the  people  govern  them- 
selves. (Literally:  We  other  Americans  we  are 
very  happy  under  this  respect  (sous  ce  rapport). 
We  have  a  small  army,  we  not  fear  not  the  war  (la 
guerre)  and  live  in  peace  (en  paix)  with  all  the 
nations,  we  ourselves  govern  ourselves  (nous  nous 
gouvemons  nous-m6mes). 


iCraindre,  to  fear;  cralgnant,  fearing;  cndnt,  feared. 
Pres:    Je  Grains,  tu  crains,  il  craint,  nous  craignons,  vons  craignes.  Of 

[craignent. 
Imp:      Je  craignais,  tu  craignais,  il  craignait,  nous  craignions,  etc. 
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47.  Malheurensement  non.  Nos^^officier&^et  soldats 
dlscntent  la  politique  avec  ardeor,  et  lea  ministrea 
^^ux-mdmea^^n  donnent  Pezemple.  (iio-zd-fS-86 
,^-za-B6l-dft'  des-kat'— ftr^to'— leh  me-nea'-tr'-ztl. 


48.  Votuk^yez  beanconp  de  aoldataw^n  France^  n'eat- 
cei>as? 

49.  Malheareusement  beanconp  trop.  Le  militarisme 
est  la  plaie  de  notre  si6cle,  et  je  craina  que  tonte 
PEurope  ne  soit  men6e  ainsi  h  sa  mine.  (m&l6.t&- 
reflT-m'— la  plai— toot'  ltl-r6p'— mtl-na'— rt-en'). 


60.  Nona^^ntres^^mSricainfl  nona  sommeB  trte.^ 
heureux  sous  ce  rapport.  Noua^^^vona^une  pe- 
tite.,^nn6e;  nous  ne  craignons^  pas  la  guerre  et 
viyonSs^^n  paiz^avec  toutes  les  nations,  nous  nous 
gonvemons  nons-mdmes.  (1&  gair' — ^Y6-yoii-zft6-pai 
^-na-s6,^^66'— g<5&-T6r-n6ii')» 


Fat:     Je  craindral»  tn  craindras,  II  cralndra,  nous  cralndrons,  ele.  ' 

Cond:   Je  craindrais,  tu  craindrais,  il  craindrait,  nous  craindrions,  etc.       * 
Pres*  SnbJ:    Que  je  craigne,  que  tu  crai^es,   qu'il  craigne,   que  noas 
[craignions,  que  tous  craigniezt  qu'ils  craignent 
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Personal  Conjunctive  Pronouns. 

The  x>er8onal  conjunctiye  pronouns  present  great  diffi* 
ealties  to  the  English  speaking  student. 


SingnUr. 

Flnral. 

first  Fersoiu 

Ilrst  Person. 

ir^m.  je,      L 

JVmw.    nons,       we. 

Dai.     mei      to  me. 

Dai.     nons,       to  u. 

A^f.     me,     me. 

Au,       nons»       ns. 

Second  Person. 

Second  Person. 

/T^m.    ta,        thon. 

ATom.    Tons,        yoa. 

Dai,     te»        to  thee 

Dai.     Tons,       to  you. 

Aec,      t6»        thee. 

Ac€.      TonSi       you. 

Third  Person.  (Masc.)^ 

Third  Person.  (MascJ. 

//cm.    tl,         he,  it. 

;\^<F/».     ilg,           they. 

Dai,      lui,       to  him,  to  it. 

Dai.      lenr,        to  them 

Ace,      le,         him,  it. 

Ace.      les*           them. 

Third  Person.  (Fem.). 

Nam.    elle»     she,  it. 
Dai,     Ini,       to  her,  to  It. 
Ace,      Im,        her,  it. 


Third  Person.  (Fem.). 

A^<7OT.    elles,       they. 
Dai,     lenr,       to  them. 
^^'«      les,  them. 


Bnles  in  regard  to  the  Position  of  the  Personal 
Pronouns. 

1.  In  affirmative  and  negatives  sentences  the  nomi- 
native cases  je,  tU|  il,  ellOi  nous,  vous,  ils,  elles  pre- 
cede the  verb  as  in  English:  Je  parle,  I  speak;  nous.^ 
envoyons,  we  send;  elle  n'apportera  pas,  she  will  not 
bring,  etc. 

2.  In  interrogative  sentences  they  are  placed  imme- 
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diately  after  the  verb  {do  you^  does  Ae,  did  shCf  did  wet 
etc.,  is  not  expressed),  as: 

Parle-Ml?  Does  he  speak? 

Comprenez-vous?  Do  you  understand? 

Qu'a-l-il  dit?  What  did  he  say? 

Avez-vous  rcyu?  Did  you  receive?  etc 

3.  The  pronouns-objects,  t.  e.,  the  dative  and  accns- 
ative  cases  me,  te,  lui,  le,  lii,  nous,  vouSi  leuTy  les 

are  placed  immediately  before  the  verb  in  a  simple 
tense,  and  before  the  auxiliary  in  a  compound  one,  as: 

Je  vous  Tois,  I  see  you. 

II  Die  parle,  lie  speaks  to  me. 

Nous  vous^^envoyonSp  We  send  you. 

Vous  lui  apportez.  You  bring  him  (—to  him). 

Je  vous^^ai  compri%  I  have  understood  you. 

II  m'a  vu,  He  has  seen  me. 

Je  lui  ai  ecrit,  I  wrote  her  (^to  her). 

Je  leur^^ai  dit,  I  told  them  {^^to  them). 

4.  In  negative  sentences  ne  is  placed  directly  after 
the  subject  (and  before  the  pronoun-object),  as: 

II  ne  me  voit  pas,  He  docs  not  see  me. 

Je  ne  lui  parle  pas,  •  I  do  not  speak  to  hia. 
Vous  ne  me  comprenez  pal,  You  don*t  understand  s:* 

Je  ne  vous^^ai  pas  compris,  I  clvl  not  mndenlui.  fv «. 

li  ne  lui  a  pas^^ecrit,  He  did  not  write  to  her. 

II  ne  leur,^*  pas,^envoyi,  He  has  not  sent  to  them. 

5.  When  a  verb  governs  two  pronouns  they  are  both 
placed  immediately  before  the  verb  (so  that  the  one  in 
the  dative  comes  first  and  the  accusative  follows). 

This  rule  applies  only  to  me  le  (or  la,  les,)  te  le  {or 
la,  les),  nous  le  (or  la,  les),  vous  le  {or  la  les). 

Observe  that  we  always  say  le  (la)  lui  and  le  (la) 
leur. 
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Simple  as  these  rules  are,  iheir  practical  application 
gives  great  trouble  to  the  student,  especially  in  com- 
pound tenseSc 

The  following  tables  have  been  used  by  thousands  of 
my  pupils  who  found  them  helpful. 

Position  of  the  Fronoim-ObjectB  in  Simple 
Tenses. 


AffirniatiTe. 

^egatire. 

Question. 

Negatire  Qaestion. 

)«    w- 

je  ne      ^  —  pas. 

^-je? 

nc  ,^ .—  je  pas? 

tu    ^- 

tu  nc      ^  —  pu. 

^— tu? 

nc  ^^  -^  tu  pas? 

»     ^- 

il  ne       ^^  —  pas. 

^— il? 

nc  ^  —  t-il  pas? 

nous^— 

nous  nc  ,^  —  pas. 

^^  —  nous? 

ne  ^___^  —  nous  pas? 

TOUS^_, — 

vous  ne  ^_^  —  pas. 

^^  —  vous? 

nc  ^^  —  vous  pas? 

il*    w~ 

ils  ne      ,^  —  pas. 

^— lis? 

nc  ^^  —  ils  pas? 

Key  to  the  Table. 

This  sign  ^^  indicates  the  place  where  the  pronouns 
have  to  be  put. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  there  be  one  or  two  pronouns, 
their  place  is  always  where  this  sign  y^  is. 

The  verb  goes  where  this  sign  —  stands,  whether  it  is 
the  Present,  Imperfect,  Historical  Tense,  Future  or 
ConditionaU 

Examples 
URrmatlTe* 


Je  vous  vois, 
Je  le  voyais, 
Je  la  vcnral, 
Je  les  verrais, 
II  rac  comprend. 


I  see  yon. 
I  used  to  see  hinu 
I  shall  see  her. 
I  should  see  them. 
He  understands  mc. 
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n  Toufl  le  donneitutt 

Nous  le  ferions, 

Nous  Ic  Icur^^cnverrons, 

Vous  me  le  donnerez, 

Vous  le  lui  direz, 

Ds  le  font, 

lis  vous  renverrontt 

II  le  lui  enverronty 

Je  ne  vous  vols  pai, 

Je  ne  le  voyais  pas, 

Je  ne  la  verrai  pas, 

Je  ne  les  verrais  pas, 

B  ne  me  comprend  pas, 

B  ne  Tous  le  donnerait  pas. 

Nous  ne  le  f  erions  pas, 

Nous  ne  le  leur^^enverrons  pas, 

Vous  ne  me  le  donnerez  pas, 

Vous  ne  le  lui  direz  pas, 

Bs  ne  le  font  pas, 

Bs  ne  vous  Penverront  pas, 

Bs  ne  le  lui  enverront  pas, 

Vous  vots-je? 

Est-ce  que  je  vous  vols? 

Le  voyais-jc? 

Est-ce  que  je  le  voyais? 

La  verrai-je? 

Est-ce  que  je  la  verrai? 

Les  verrais-je? 

Est-ce  que  je  les  verrais? 

Me  comprend-il? 

Vous  le  donnerait-il? 

Le  ferioos-nous? 

Le  leur^^envcnrons-nous? 

Me  le  donnerez-vous? 

Le  lui  direz-vous? 

Lefont-ils? 

Vous  renverront'ils? 

Le  lui  enverront-ils? 


He  would  give  it  to  yoo. 

We  should  do  it. 

We  shall  send  it  to  them. 

You  will  give  it  to  me. 

You  will  tell  it  to  him  {or  her). 

They  do  it. 

They  will  send  it  to  you. 

They  will  send  it  to  him  {or  her). 
Negalive. 

I  do  not  see  you. 

I  did  not  use  to  see  him. 

I  shall  not  see  her. 

I  should  not  see  them. 

He  docs  not  understand  me. 

He  would  not  give  it  to  you. 

We  should  not  do  it 

We  shall  not  send  it  to  them. 

You  will  not  give  it  to  me. 

You  will  not  tell  it  to  him  {or  her). 

They  don't  do  it. 

They  will  not  send  .t  to  you. 

They  will  not  send  it  to  him  {or  her)^ 
(Questions. 

I    Do  I  see  yon? 

>    Did  I  use  to  see  him? 


Shall  I  see  her? 

Should  I  see  them? 

Does  he  understand  me? 

Would  he  give  it  yon? 

Should  we  do  it? 

Shall  we  send  it  to  them? 

Will  you  give  it  to  me? 

Will  you  tell  it  to  him  {or  her)? 

Do  they  do  it? 

Will  they  send  it  to  you? 

Will  they  send  it  to  him  (or  her)? 
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VegatiTe-<)iie8tioiis. 


Ke  vout  7ois-]e  pas? 

Est-ce  que  je  ne  voui  vols  pu? 

Ne  le  voyais  pas? 

Est-ce  que  je  ne  le  TOjais  pas? 

Ne  U  verrai-je  pas?  i 

Est  ce  que  je  ne  la  vemd  p«s? 

Ne  Ics  verrals-je  pas? 

Est-ce  que  je  ne  les  verrais  pas? 

Ne  me  comprend-il  pas? 

Ne  vous  le  donnerait-il  pas? 

Ne  le  ferions-Dons  pas? 

Ne  le  Icur^^enverrons-nous  pas? 

Ne  me  le  donneres-vous  pas? 

Ne  le  lui  direz-vous  pas? 

Ne  le  font-ils  pas? 

Ne  vous  renverront-fls  p«S? 

Ne  le  lui  enverront-ils  pas? 


Don't  I  see  yoa? 
Didn't  I  Qse  to  see  hiaf 
Shall  I  not  see  her? 

Should  I  not  see  them? 

Does  he  not  understand  me9 

Wouldn't  he  give  it  to  yoa? 

Should  we  not  do  it? 

Shall  we  not  send  it  to  them? 

Will  yon  not  give  it  to  me? 

Shall  you  not  tell  it  to  him? 

Don't  they  do  it? 

Will  they  not  send  It  to  yon? 

Will  they  not  send  it  to  him  (or  her)> 


Position  of  the  Pronoun-OljectB  in  Compound 
Tenses. 


AffirmatiTe. 


KegatlTe. 


tn     ^as       — 

U      ^a        

nous  ^^  Avont  — «» 
▼oua  ^^  aves  -«* 
VIm      ^  out    — 


je  ne  ^^  ai  pas  ^— 
tu  ne     ^^  as  pas       ^-* 

11  ne  ^^  a  pas  — » 
nous  ne  ^^  avons  pas  — i^ 
vous  ne  ^^  aves  pas  — — 
ils  ne     ^^  ont  pas      -— » 


Question. 


NegatlTe  Question. 


^^  as-tn 
^  a-t  il 

^^  avons-nons  « 
^^  avez-vous  ■ 
^^  onl-ils 


ne  ^^  ai-je  pas 

ne  ^^  as-tu  pas 

ne  ^^  a-t-il  pas  - 

ne  ^^  avons-nous  pas  - 

ne  ^^  avez'vous  pas  - 

ne  ^^  ont-ils  pas  • 
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This  sign  ^^  indicates  the  place  where  the  pronouns 
have  to  be  put. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  there  be  two  pronouns  or 
one.    Their  place  is  always  where  this  sign  ^^  is. 

The  past  participle  goes  where  this  sign  — —  stands, 
whether  the  verb  stands  in  the  Past  Perfect,  Pluperfect, 
the  Future  (past)  or  Conditional  (past). 


Examples: 
AffirmatiTe« 


Je  Tous^^u  comprii^ 

Je  Tai  vu, 

Je  Taurais  fait, 

n  TOus  Ta  envo]p£^ 

n  m'aurait  vu, 

n  me  I'anrait  dit, 

Nousle  lui  avoiM^crit, 

Nous  vous  l*aarions  donn^ 

Vous  Tavez^jacliet^ 

Vons  le  leur^^ories^^apportl, 

Us  l*ont  refns^, 

lb  nous  rauraicnt,^enToy^ 


I  have  understood  jon* 

I  saw  him. 

I  would  have  done  ll; 

He  sent  it  to  you. 

He  would  have  seen  me. 

He  would  have  told  me. 

We  wrote  it  to  hira  {or  hei). 

We  would  have  given  it  to  joa. 

You  bought  it 

You  would  have  brought  it  to  them. 

They  refused  it. 

They  would  have  sent  it  to  u. 


VegaUfS. 


Je  ne  vout^^al  pas  comprls, 

Je  ne  Tai  pas  vu, 

Je  ne  I'anrais  pas  fait, 

n  ne  vous  Ta  pas^^envoy6, 

n  ne  m'aurait  pas  vu. 

Nous  ne  le  lui  avons  pas^crit. 

Nous  ne  vous  Paurions  pas  donn^ 

Vous  ne  I'avez  pa«^achet^. 


I  did  not  understand  yo«. 

I  did  not  see  him. 

I  would  not  have  done  IL 

He  did  not  send  it  to  yoo* 

He  would  not  have  seen  mC 

We  did  not  write  it  to  him  («rhei)^ 

We  shouldn't  have  given  it  to  yon* 

Yon  did  not  buy  it. 
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Vons  ac   le  Icur^^auriez  pa8,^tp- 

port<, 
Us  ne  Tont  pas  refuse, 
lis  nenous  rnuraient  pas^envoy^ 


Yoa  woold  Dot  have  brought  it  to 

them. 
They  did  not  refuse  it. 
They  would  not  have  teat  il  to  as. 


Votts  ai-)e  eompris? 

£st-ce  que  je  vous^ai  eompris? 

L*ai-je  vu? 

Estce  que  je  I'ai  vu? 

L'aurais-je  fait? 

Est-ce  que  je  TauraisfaitF 

Vous  l*at-il  envoyi? 

M*aurait*il  vu? 

Me  raurait-il  dit? 

Le  lui  avons-nous^^crit? 

Vous  Taurions-nous  donn{? 

L'avez-vous^^achctc  ? 

Le  leur^^auriez-vous,^apport6? 

L'ont-ils  refuse? 

Nous  I'auraient-ils^^envoy^? 


(Questions* 

>      Did  I  understand  you? 

( 
I 


Did  I  see  him? 

Would  I  have  done  it? 

Did  he  send  it  to  you? 

Would  he  have  seen  me? 

Would  he  have  told  it  to  me? 

Did  we  write  it  to  him  (^r  her)? 

Would  we  have  given  it  to  you? 

Did  you  buy  it? 

Would  you  have  brought  it  to  them? 

Did  they  refuse  il? 

Would  they  have  sent  it  to  a? 


I 


Ne  Tous^^ai-je  pas  eompris? 
Estce  que  je  ne  vous^^ai  pas  com 

pris? 
Ne  Tai-je  pas  vu? 
Est-ce  que  je  ne  I'ai  pas  vu?  J" 

Ne  Taurais-je  pas  fait?  ) 

Est-ce  que  je  ne  Taurais  pas  fait?    \ 
Ne  vous  I'a-t-il  pas^envoyi? 
Ne  m*aurait-il  pas  vu? 
Ne  me  Taurait  il  pas  dit? 
Ne  le  lui  avons  nous  pas^^^crit? 
Ne  vous  l*aurions-nous  pas  donni? 
Ne  Taves-vous  pas^^achet6? 
Ne  le    leur,^auriez-vous   pas^jap- 

port6? 
Ne  Tont-ils  pas  refusi? 
Ne  nous  Tauraient-ils  pas,^envoy£? 


Negaiire  Qaestions. 

Did  I  not  nnderstmnd  yoa? 


Did  I  not  see  him? 

Would  I  not  have  done  it? 

Didn't  he  send  it  to  yoo? 
Would 'nt  he  have  seen  me? 
Wouldn't  he  have  told  il  to  me? 
Didn't  we  write  him  {ar  her)  so? 
Wouldn't  we  have  given  it  to  you? 
Did  you  not  buy  it? 
Wouldn't  you  have  brought  it  to 

them? 
Haven't  they  refused  it? 
Wouldn't  they  have  sent  it  to  m? 
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Becapitulation  of  the  Above  Bulei. 

1.  The  place  of  the  pronoun-objects  is  before  the 
yerb,  whether  there  be  two  pronouns  or  one,  and 
whether  the  verb  stands  in  a  simple  or  compound  tense\ 

2.  When  there  are  two  pronoun-objVcts,  le,  la  or  lea 
take  the  second  place,  except  when  the  other  pronoun 
is  lui  or  leuTy  when  they  come  first 

There  is  only 

One  Exception 
to  these  rules: 

When  the  verb  stands  in  the  affirmative  Imperative, 

the  pronoun-objects  are  placed  just  as  in  English: 

Donnez-le  mol)  Give  it  to  me. 

Envoyez-lea  Icur,  Send  it  lo  them. 

Parlez-moi,  Speak  lo  me. 

Ditesle  lui,  Tell  it  lo  him  (or  her). 

The  following  simple  table  illustrates  all  possible  positions  of 

Two  Pronoun -Objects  before  tho  Yerb 


Mo 

To 

Le 

Lui 

Nous 

La 

Lenr 

Tons 

Lea 

Key  to  the  Table. 

Cover  the  right-hand  square  (containing  ltd  and 
leur),  and  you  will  see  that  le,  la  and  les  always  fol- 
low after  me,  to,  n0U3  and  VOUS. 

Then  cover  the  left-hand  square  (containing  me,  te, 
nous  and  vous),  and  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  le,  la 
and  lea  always  precede  lui  and  leuT, 

I  J//  and  fo  w/bfine,  before  the  verb  in  all  tenses  and  moods,  except 
in  the  afflrmatire  Iniperatire,  when  it  is  rendered  by  moi.  The  tame 
it  true  of  to  and  tol,  M/^,  /«  iAee. 
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Translate  fhii  Excise  on  the  Prononns 

and  send  it  to  the  Polyglot    Correspondence   School 

for  correction. 

What  did  you  write  him? — I  wrote  him  to  send  us 
these  goods  at  once. — Has  he  sent  them? — We  received 
a  letter  yesterday  that  he  had  sent  them,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  received  them. — What  would  you  have  done 
in  my  place?    Would  you  have  spoken  to  him  about 
this  matter  or  not? — If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I 
would  not  have  spoken  to  him  about  it.    I  would  have 
handed  him  the  money  and  that  is  alL — Did  you  buy 
these  gloves  in  this  store? — ^No,  I  bought  them  in  Lon- 
don.— Have  you  worn  them  long? — I  have  worn  them 
for  two  months. — ^If  you  see  him,  i^ive  him  this  package 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  see  me. — Did  you  study  the 
rules  which  I  gave  you? — I  studied  them  and  think  I 
know  them. — Did  you  write  any  exercises  about  the 
pronovins? — Yes  sir,  but  I  left  them  at  home.    I  forgot 
to  bring  them. — Bring  them  to  me  this  afternoon  and  I 
will  correct  them. — I  will  do  so  without  fail. — I  >should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  were  to  ask  him  to 
send  me  the  patterns  (les,^6chantillons)  which  I  se- 
lected a  fortnight  ago. — I  beg  your  pardon  sir;  I  did' 
not  understand  you. — I  told  you  to  ask  him  to  send  me 
the  patterns  which  I  selected. — When  did  you   chose 
them?— I  selected  them  a  fortnight  ago.— If  Mr.  Bron-' 
sard  should  come,  tell  him  that  I  could  not  wait  for 
him  any  longer. — Did  you  see  him  to-day? — No,  I  saw 
him  yesterday  when  he  was  going  to  the  post-office.— ^ 
Did  you  speak  to  him? — No,  sir,  I  did  not.    Hasn^t  th© 
laundress  (la  blanchisseuse,  blftifi-she-sdz')  brought  my 
linen  (mon  linge,  llii'-zh')  yet? — Yes,  she  brought  it 
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this  morning  and  I  put  it  on  your  bed. — ^Where  did  yon 
put  it?— I  put  it  on  your  bed,  sir. — Did  you  brush 
(bro8s6)  my  clothes,  waiter? — Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  put 
them  on  the  chair  in  your  room. — Did  you  tell  him  to 
go  to  the  bank? — ^Tes,  I  told  him  so.— : Did  you  check 
the  baggage  and  did  you  give  her  the  check? — ^I  gave  it 
to  her  last  evening,  but  she  has  mislaid  {6gtLT6)  it  and 
can  not  find  it. — ^Did  any  one  call  during  my  absence?^ 
Two  of  your  countrymen  came  to  pay  you  a  calL— 
Didn't  they  leave  (laiss6)  their  cards  with  you? — ^They 
told  me  their  names,  but  upon  my  word  (ma  foil),  I 
have  forgotten  them. — Do  not  speak  to  him  about  this 
affair. — ^Don't  tell  them  anything  about  my  business. — 
Tell  it  to  him. — Do  not  tell  it  to  them. 

En  and  Y. 

1.  En  and  j  are  treated  like  pronoun-objects  and 
stand  always  before  the  verb,  except  of  course,  in 
the  affirmative  Imperative. 

8.  When  en  or  y  meets  with  another  personal  pro- 
noun it  is  always  placed  lastf  as:  Je  m'en  souviens, 
I  remember. — Je  I'y  ai  men6, 1  led  him  there. — Je 
vous,^en^.ai  parl6, 1  spoke  to  you  about  it, 

8.  After  the  affirmative  Imx)erative  en  and  y  come 
after  the  verb:  Donnez-m'en,  Give  me  some. — 
AUez-y,  Go  there.  But  with  the  negative  Imper- 
ative: Nem'en  donnez  pas,  Don't  give  me  any.— « 
N'y  allez  pas,  Don't  go  there* 

Exercise. 

To  be  sent  for  correction  to  the  Polyglot  Correspond' 
jnce  School. 

Show  me  some  good  steel  pens  (de  bonnes  plumes 
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2n6talIiqaeB).— Here  are  some  excellent  onee. — ^Waiter, 
I  have  no  napkin. — Here  is  one,  sir. — ^If  yon  need  good 
sugar,  we  can  furnish  (fournir)  yon  some  at  a  very  low 
price  (kbienbonmarch6). — No  thanks,  I  don't  need 
any  at  present. — ^I  do  not  like  this  room.  Haven't  you 
another  one  which  you  can  give  me? — We  have  none 
on  this  floor,  sir. — Waiter,  bring  me  a  decanter  of  ice- 
water  (nne  caraffe  frapp^e),  if  you  please. — ^We  haven't 
any,  sir,  bat  I'll  bring  you  some  ice  (de  la  glace)  on  a 
plate,  if  yon  like.— This  roast-beef  is  excellent.  May  I 
not  help  yon  to  some  more  (encore)  f — ^This  meat  is 
very  tender  (tendre).  May  I  oflfer  yon  (vous^^n.^ 
ofFrirai-je  encore)  a  piece  (un  morceau)?— -Give  me  a 
very  small  piece  only;  I  haven't  any  appetite. — ^You  are 
giving  me  too  much  (trop);  give  me  only  half  of  it  (la 
moiti6).— Do  you  want  a  fork?~Thanks,  1  have  one. — 
I  want  to  change  this  bill.  Have  you  any  gold  (de 
I'or)?— I  haven't  any  at  present,  but  I  shall  have  some 
in  a  few  minutes. — Have  you  a  few  more  five  frano 
pieces? — I  have  a  few  more.  (=Have  yon  still  some 
pieces  (pi^es)  of  five  francs?  I  of  them  have  still  some 
(quelques-unes).— Have  you  any  change  with  yon? — 
No,  I  haven't  any. — ^Are  yon  going  to  the  bank? — ^No,  I 
am  not  going  there. — One  second-class  ticket  for  Bou- 
logne, if  you  please! — ^There  are  none  (sold);  this  is  an 
express  train.  Only  first-class  tickets  sold. — ^Please  go. 
into  the  waiting-room.  I  shall  be  there  in  two  min- 
ntes. — Conductor,  two  seats  for  Lyon,  please.— There^ 
are  no  more  in  these  carriages;  further  down,  please 
(descendez  du  train). — Is  it  far  from  here  to  the. 
Ohamps-Elys^es  (shftA  za-ls-za')  ? — This  street  doesn't 
lead  there  at  all. — Don't  you  need  any  gloves? — Yes,  I 
need  two  pairs. — ^This  pair  is  too  narrow  for  me. — ^Pass 

•    ■  '  t  ,mi 
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ihe  gloves  to  me,  if  you  please;  I'll  pat  a  little  powder 
in  them. 

Exercise. 

Translate  iJl  exercises  into  English,  then  render  them 
into  Trench — ^without  consulting  my  books— and  send 
them  to  the  Polyglot  Correspondence  School  for  cor- 
rection. 

Arriy^e  A  Faris.^ 

AussitOt  descenda  du  wagon,  le  voyagenr  sortira  de  la 
gare  pour  retenir  8oii^un.,,^mnibas  de  famille,  soit.^- 
une  voiture  de  place,  doni^l  gardera  avec  soin  le 
num^i'o  qui  lui  aura  6i6  d61iyr6  par  le  cocher. 

Un  certain  nombre  de  voitures>^&  quatre  places 
stationnent*  pr^s  des  gares,  mais^l  f aut  se  h&ter*  pour 
„^n  retenir^^une. 

Les  cochers  des  voitures,^  deux  places  acceptent 
g6n6ralement  de  placer^^une  malle  &  c6t6  d'eux. 
Si  I'on^^^est  nombreux*,  ou  si  I'on,,^  beaucoup  de  baga- 
ges,  il  vaudra*  tou jours  mieux  retenir^^un^^omnibus  de 
famille. 

Aprte  s'6tre>.^8sur6  de  sa  voiture,  le  voyageur  rentrera 
dans^^une  salle  d'attente  spSciale.  II  devra  rester  \h 
jusqu^au  moment  oh  un,^employ6  de  la  gare  viendra 
ouvrir*  les  jwrtes^^et  invitera  les  voyageurs^^  recon- 
nattre  leurs  bagages,  lesquels  leur  seront  remis^^en,^ 
tehange^  du  bulletin  d'enregistrement  d4livr6  au  depart. 

iThese  exercises  contain  a  great  many  useful  hints  for  tourists  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  cabs,  hotels,  boarding-houses, 
sights,  customs,  etc.— «Stationner,  to  stand. — <Se  hater,  to  hurry,  to 
hasten. — ^Nombreux,  numerous. — *n  vaudra  mieux,  it  wiU  be  better.— 
^•Ouvrir,  to  open. — lEa  ^change,  in  exchange. 

<■■■'  ..I  ■■  ii«  ■ 
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Le  Toyagear  devra  ensuite^  dire^  Temployfi  da 
Toctroi'  bUI  n*a  ritn^^  declarer;  Temployd  yiaitera  les 
bagages  et  les  marquera  k  la  craie*  d^an  aigne  conveu- 
tionneP. 

Les  bagageSwenregistr&B^  T^traiiger  poor  Paria  et 
qui  n'aaraient  pas^^ti  visitds^i  la  doaane-fronti^e% 
doivent^6galementw6tre  soumis^^^^ta  visa  des^em- 
ploy^sdela  douane. 

Un  factenr  se  chargera  ensuite  de  les  tran8i)ortor^^ 
la  voiture  choisie^  et  dontwon  lai  donnera  le  num6ro,  at 
c'est^une  voiture  de  place. 

La  r^munSration.^  donner^^^iu  facteur  est  de  diz  soua 
et  au-dessus/  suivant  le  nombre  dee  coli& 

Yoitures  De  Place  On  Fiacres. 

Les  voitures  de  places^^ou  fiacres  statiounent  prte  des 
gares^^et  des  monuments,  sur  les  places^^t  les  boule* 
yards,  et,  le  soir,  h  la  sortie^  des  th^&tres. 

Les  voitures,^ii  deux  places  sont  propreSs^^t  bien„,^ 
attel^es',  mais  sous  le  rapport  des  voitures^  quatre* 
places,  Paris  est.^^u-dessous'  de  bien  des^^autres  capiw^ 
tales  de  PEurope  et  m6me  de  certaines  villes  de  France/ 

H  est^ii  peu  pr6s*^mpoBsible  de  trouver  sur  la  void^ 


1  Ensuite,  afterwards,  then. 
tL'empIoye  de  I'octroi,  custom-house  offioei; 
»La  craic,  the  chalk. 
*With  a  conventional  (usual)  sign. 
•Custom-house  at  the  frontier. 
•Soumettre,  to  submit;  soumis,  submitted* 
TChoisir,  to  ehoose  to  select. 
•Over,  abore. 
lAt  the  exit,  outlet. 

tAtteler,  to  harness  up,  to  put  to.     Les  Yoituret  toot  Uen^ttteldoi^  ite 
carriages  are  well  appointed,  equipped. 
•Below. 
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pnbliqne  nne  voiture  fenn^e  h  quatre  places,  propra^ 
et  large,  dans  laquelle  une  famille  de  quatre  personnes 
puisse  s'asseoir.^  I'aise*  pour  se  rendre^^^tu  th6&tre  oa 
en  soir^ 

Le  strapontin*,  qui  se  trouve  dans  certaines  voitures, 
n'est  commode  qu'avec  un,^enfant,  mais  lorsque  Pon,^ 
est  trois  grandes*  personnes,  il  constitue'  un  veritable 
supplicb**. 

Quands^on  prend^une  voiture^&  Pheure,"  il  faut^ 
avoir  soin:  I'de  demander^au  cocher  son  num^ro  et  de 
le  garder  en  casde  difficult 6s^ult6rieure8;  2*de  regarder 
sa  montre  et  de  controler  Pheure^^avec  la  montre  du 
cocher. 

Les  cochcrs  de  Paris  n'aiment  g^n^ralement  pas 
marcher^^ii  Pheure;  mais  quand^ls  stationnent,  ils 
sonts^bligte  de  le  faire;  s^ils  font  des  difficult^,  on  n^a 
qu'k  s'adresser,.,^u  gardien"  de  la  station. 

L'usage  s'est^^tabli  de  donner,.,^u  cocher  un  pour- 
boire  de  trois>^  dix  sous  ou  plus,  suivant  la  longeur 
de  la  course"  ou  le  nombre  d'heures  pendant  lesquelles 
la  Toiture  aura  6t6  employ^. 

Dans>.^ucun  cas,  les  cocLers  ne  pourroni^xiger"*  de 
pourboire  des  voyagours. 


«A1mo8t. 

iLa  Yoie,  the  track,  coone,  road* 
•At  ease,  comik/rtablf. 

7A  small  seat  which  is  folded  ap  when  not  require^ 
sGrown-up,  adult. 
*It  consiitutes. 

>*Le  supplice,  punishment,  torment. 
iiOn  time,  a  Pheure. 
uThe  caperintendent. 

uLa  course,  the  drive.    A  tarif  gitlng  the  price  of  fares,  b  fonnd  hi 
every  cab.  ^ 

»4To  exact. 
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Omnibus  et  Tramways.* 

La  Compagnte  g^nerale  des^^omnibus  possMe  52 
lignes'  d'omnibuB  et  de  tramwayB,  d^igndes  par,^une 
ou  plueieurs  le tires  de  Talphabet. 

Chacimo  des  voitures  d'omnibus  contient*  36  ou  38 
places,  dont  14  h  rinl^rieur,  et  12  ou  14  h  Pimp^riale*; 
de  nouvelles  voituros,  mises^^en  service  sur  quelquea 
lignes,  contiennent  53  places,  dont  16  k  Tint^rieury  30  & 
I'imp^rialo  et  4  sur  le  plate-forme. 

Une  place  d'iut^rieur  ou  de  plate-forme  cotlte  30  cen- 
times (6  sous),  quelle  que  soit  la  longeur  du  parcours*, 
et  donne  dioit^^  un  billet  de  correspondance* qu'il  faut 
reclame!''^  en  payant  sa  place  et  conserver*  pour  le  re- 
mcttre^^avec  le  num^ro  d'ordre,  qu'on  devra  prendres^ 
au  bureau  en  descendant  de  voiture,  au  conducteur  de 
la  voiture  de  correspondance. 

Une  place  d'imp6riale  coClte  15  centimes  (8  sous);' 
avec  correspondance  30  centimes  (6  sous). 

Les  voitures  des  diff ^rentes  lignes  se  reconnaissent, 
le  jour,  h  leur  couleur,  et  le  soir,  h  leurs  lanternes. 

Une  plaque  de  verre'i  transparente  le  soir,  apposte^* 


iThe  origin  of  the  word  tramwaj  hu  seen  explained  belcxib 

■La  lignc  (ICn'-y'),  the  line. 

tContenir,  to  contain. 

ALMmperiale,  the  roof  of  an  omnibus  or  cab^ 

•Whatever  the  length  of  the  ride  maj  be. 

•A  transfer — ticket. 

iTo  demand,  to  ask  for. 

•To  retam,  to  preserve. 
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an-dessu8  de  la  portiere"  et  portant  le  mot  ^^CompleP*^ 
indiqne  an  public  que  toutes  les  places  d'intSrienr  et  de 
plute-forme  sont  occupies. 

Quand^^n  se  pr68ente  A  I'une  des  stations  des^^om* 
nibus,  il  faut  dire,  en,^entrant,  oti  Ton  dfisire^^^ller  et 
prendre^^un  num^ro  d'ordre"  d6livr6  par  le  contr6leur, 
car  le  conductcur  fait  I'appel"  des  num^ros^Ji  l'arriv6e 
de  la  voiture. 

Si  Ton  perd  dans^^nn^omnibns  quelque  objet  de 
valeur",  on  doit  le  r6clamer^_^u  dernier  bureau  de  la 
ligne  d'omnibus  que  I'on  a  prise,  ayant  de  faire  sa  de- 
claration k  la  prefecture  de  police. 


Choix  d'nn  Quartier.— Hotels. 

Le  choix^  d'un  logement,  &  Paris,  est  gen^ralement 
determine  d'abord'  par  le  but'  de  voyage,  ensuite  par  la 
budget*  de  chaque  voyageur. 

Le  priz  des  logements  yarie*  dans  des  proportionSs^ 
enormes,  suiyant  la  saison,  le  quartier*,  le  rang  de 
rbOtel  et  la  mode  de  location^  (au  jour,  k  la  semauM  on 
au  mois). 


•Une  plaqne  de  Terre^  •  glasi-plate. 

loPlaced  above  the  door. 

iiFull,  all  seats  taken.— People  get  a  feat  In  French  street-eait  or 
*busses.  Every  person  receives  a  number  at  the  various  starting  or  Stop- 
ping places  and  passengers  receive  seats  according  to  their  number* 

isSeeNote  ii. 

isCalls  out. 

MSome  valuable  object  (—object  of  value). 

See  foot-notes  on  next  page. 
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Dans  certains  quartiers  (rue  et  faubourg  Montmaitre, 
rue  Saini-Honor6,  rue  fiicbelieu,  environs*  du  Palais- 
Royal,  et,  sur  la  rive  gauche',  rue  de  Seine,  rue  Bona- 
parte, etc.)  on^obtient  pour  4  &  5  francs  par  jour  une 
chambre,^^a  premier^ou  au  second^tage,  sur  la 
rue^'y  suffisamment  grande  et  comfortable'\  tandis  que", 
dans  lea  quartiers  de  la  Chaussfie-d'Antin,  du  faubourg 
Saint-Honor6,  des  Champs-Elysfies,  des  Tuileries,  on,^ 
est,  pour  les  mdmes  prix,  log6.  au  quatri^me  on  aa  cin- 
qui^me^^tage,  le  plus  souvent  sur^^une  cour**. 

Dans  la  plupart  des^^hOtels  du  second^^ordre",  quel 
que  soit  le  quartier",  on  pent  trouver  pour  3  francs  par 
jour  une  chambre  fort  modeste  sans  doute,  mais  propre, 
et  une  chair bre  fort  convenable"  pour  5  fc  6  francs. 

Le  maximum  est,  dans  les>^hOtels  de  premier  rang, 
de  25  &  ?5  francs  par  jour,  pour  chambre^  &  coucher^^ 
et  salon. 

Le  prix  des  chambres^^u  mois  Buit",^une  moyenne 
proportionnelle",  c'est-&-dire  qu'il  varie  de  70  &  80  francs 
de  200  h  250  francs. 

Tous  ces  prix  sont  d'ailleur8",^^pprozimati&,  comme 
^^^n  le  comprend  facilement 


iThc  selection,  choice. 

^D^abordy  in  the  first  place. 

^Le  but,  the  purpose,  aim. 

*Z/  budget,  the  budget,  funds,  parse. 

•Varies. 

•/^  quartier,  the  quarter,  panicular  region  of  the  town. 

TZtf  mode  de  location,  the  way  of  living,  contract  as  to  leot. 

^  Les  ^environs,  the  surroundings,  neighborhood. 

•Za  rive  gauche,  the  left  bank  (of  the  Seine). 

105'i/r  la  rue,  fronting  towards  the  street. 

"K6iif5r-ta'-br,  convenient,  comfortable. 

M  Tandis  que,  whilst. 

^Sur  la  cour,  fronting  towards  the  court-yard. 
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U^tranger  qui  cherche"*  avant  tout**  les  distractions,  et 
qui  desire  voir  "le  Paris  des  plaisirs",  doit  choiair  les 
boulevards,  du  faubourg  Poissonni^re  &  la  Madeleine, 
Pavenue  de  P0p6ra,  la  rue  de  Bivoli,  le  faubourg  Saint« 
Honor6,  les  Champs-Elys6es,  etc. 


Appartements  MeubUs.' 

Les^Appartements  meublfis  se  placent^^^n  quelque 
florte  comme  interm^aires  entre  les^^hOtels  et  les.^ 
appartements^^ordinaires. 

La  location"  s'y  fait,,^u  mois",  &  la  quinzaine  m6me*, 
rarement.^&  la  semaine  et  jamais^^^iu  jour;  aussi  I'ap- 
partement  meubl6  ne  convient-il  qu'aux  personnes  qui 
s^joument  pendant  plusieurs  mois>^&  Paris.  On  y 
fournit*  le  linge  de  lit  et  de  toilette,  on  se  charge  du 
service  de  la  cbambre^^ou  des  cbambres,  et  c'est^babi- 
tuellement  tout. 

On  trouve  des^^ppartements  meubl6s  dans  tons  lea 
quartiers,  mais  surtout^  dans  les  quartiers  des  Champs- 
Elys^es. 


KSecond  class  hotels. 

IS  Wherever  located;  in  any  locatioa. 

i^Comfortable. 

itSuivr^,  to  follow. 

I'ln  proportion. 

^•Otherwise,  besides. 

^  Cher  (her,  to  seek,  to  look  for 

"Above  all. 

i Furnished  apartments. 

<Za  location,  the  rent,  ojntract  foi  renting. 

sContract  for  rent  is  made  br  the  month. 

A  By  the  fortnight  even. 

^jFourmr,  to  furnish. 

^Surtoutf  especiallj. 
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Hb  8  annoncent  par  des^Scriteaux  snspendTui'wi^  la 
porte  d^entr^e*  de  la  maison  et  qui  aalieu  d'etre*,  comme 
pour  touB  les^^utreg^^^ppartements,  anr  papier  blanc", 
sont^uniform^ment  Bur  papier  jaune^^  aveo  le  mot 
«meubl6." 

Le  prix  d^une  chambre  convenablement  meabl6e  varie, 
eelon"  la  sitaation,  entre  60  et  100  francs  par  mois. 

Le  service,  qui  est^^nn  cinqai^me  enyiron^  du  priz 
de  la  chambre,  se  paye  en  plus'*. 

Certaincs  maisons  meubl6e8  fie  rapprochent^  des 
hOtels^^ordinaires.  EUes^^ont  comme  ceuxci  table 
d^b6to  et  salon  de  lecture;  seulement  le  nombre  des 
locataires'*  y  6tant  plus  limits,  la  vie^'  int^rieore  y  est 
plus  calme^'  et  la  d^pense^'  proportionnellement  moina 
forte*^ 

Ce  sont  des  pensions  de  famille*^,  prix  variant  de  cinq 
&  liuit  francs  par  jour. 

Bestaurants. 

Lorsqu^on^.,.est  seul,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  trop  dSpenser, 
on  devra  prendre  ses  repas^  dans^^un  restaurant^ 
prix  fixe. 

Si  Ton  mange  &  la  carte  (demander>,^a  gargon  la 
carte  du  jour)  on  devra  compter  sur^^une  dSpense  de 
10  h  12  francs  par  jour  (sans  prendre^^ucun^^extra). 

Deux  personncB^^^uront  plus  d'avantage'  k  manger 
v^&  la  carte,  car  les  portions'  sont  fortes,  et  ellee  ne 

TBy  signs  suspended.  iBCome  near  to,  are  almost  Itklb 

•At  the  entrance  gate.  ^Guests. 

•Instead  of  being.  >TZa  vie^  the  life. 

lOOn  white  paper.  MQuieter. 

"On  yellow  paper.  *•/«  dipenst^  the  expenaa. 

v^Selon^  according  ta  MLess. 

\^Ertviron,  about.  ^Des  pemions  dtfamitte^  boaidins>h< 

HExtra,  additionally. 
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d^penseront  pas  beaucoup  plus  qu'une  senle  personne. 

Les  hors-d'oeuvre,  que  le  gar^on^^apporte  toujours, 
sans  qu'on  les,^ait  demand6s,  augmentent*  le  prii  du 
repas. 

On  peut  ne  boire  que  la  moitiS  de  la  bouteille  servie* 
(dans  ce  cas,  faire  reraarquer,,^u  gar^on  que  I'on^a 
qu'une  demi-bouteiUe). 

Lorsqu'on^A  fini,  on  demande'^^au  gar^on  Taddi- 
iion^.  Oii^Aura  soin  de  verifier  et  de  s'assurersi  tout  ce 
qui  est^nscrit*  vous^^a  6t6  servi.  En  g^n^ral  T^criture 
^est^illisible';  il  ne  faut  pas  craindre"  de  demander 
des^explications". 

L'habitude  est  de  donner^^n  pourboire  au  gar^on  5 
centimes  par  franc. 

Dans  presque  tous  les  caf6s,  on  peut  d6jeuner,,^veo 
oeufs,  bifteck,  cGtelette  ou  viande  froide. 

On  peut^^aussi  dejeuner  dans  les  brasseries"  pour^^ 
un  prix  mod6r6. 

Tables  d'Hdte. 

La  plupart  de8^_^h6tels  de  quelque  importance"  en.^ 
ont^une,  servie  de  six^^heures.^  sept^^heures,  au 
prix  moyen"  do  4.  francs  et  5  francs,  oti  le8>^^trangera 
sont,^admis^^ussi  bien  que  les  locataires, 

Dans  quelques  maisons,  il  est  n6cessaire  de  s'inscrire 
,^&  Tavance"  ou  d'etre  pr^sent^,  mais^^en  g6n6ral  il 
BuflSt"  d'arriver^  Theure  du  diner. 


iMcals.  tCharged. 

cprofit:  advantage;  will  do  better.  VPhe  writing  is  illegible* 

*Thc  portions;  the  dishes  served.  lOQne  need  not  hesitate* 

<  Increase.  iiExplanations. 

•Wine  is  always  served  &od  charged  "The  breweries. 

for,  whether  it  is  taken  or  not.  wYii-p6r  t&ti-s\  iniportanoi^ 

•Demander  a,  to  ask.  i*At  an  average  price. 

TL'addition,  the  bill  (in  a  restaurant  t^Beforehand,  in  advance* 

^nfy),  Kit  suffices. 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

(Suite). 

Poor  prendrOwime 
place. 

PuiB-je  monter^ci? 


The  Rosenthal  Method. 

VOCABULARY. 

( Continuation), 

To  take  a  seat 

Can  I  get  in  here? 
All  Beats  are  taken. 


Toutes    lea    places    Bont 
prises  (prCz'). 

Cette    place   est   retenue.     This  seat  is  engaged, 
(rti-ttl-na'). 

Cette  place  est-elle  libre?     Is  this  seat  disengaged? 
(IC'-br'). 


Cette  place  est-elle  prise? — 
Non,  elle  est  libre. 

Retenez-moi  une  place. 

J'ai  retenu  cette  place. 

c'est     ma 


Is  this  seat  taken? — ^No,  it 
is  vacant. 

Betain  a  seat  for  me. 

I  reserved  this  Beat. 

Pardon  me,  this  is  my  seat 


Excusez-moi, 

place. 
Voulez-vous      que      nous     Shall  we  change  seats? 

changions  de  place? 
Ne  pouvez-vous  pas  recu- 

ler^^un    peu?     Nous 

sommes    trop    serr^s. 

(rtt-ka-la'— 8(?-ra'). 
Je    suis    tout    dispose    k 

changer  de  place. 

Etes-vous  bien^^ssis? 


Can  you  move  a  little  fur- 
ther? We  are  sitting 
very  close. 

I  am  quite  willing  to 
change  seats. 


Y  a-t-il  un  coin  de  libre? 


Are       you       comfortably 

seated? 
Is    a   corner   seat    disen* 

gaged? 
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Pouvez-vouB  me  donner^ 
une  banquette  k  moi 
seulconducteur?  (bft6- 

ket'). 

Je  voudrais  pouvoir  dor- 
mir^,^  mon^^^ise. 

Complet!  (kOfi-pleh). 

Le  compartiment^est^iin 

complet. 
Pardon,  il  y  a  place  pour,^ 

nne,^huiti6me       per- 

Bonne. 
Oela  ne    m'amuserait  pas 

de  rester^^en  route. 


Conducteur,  ces  messieurs 
ne  veulent  pas  me 
laisser  monter.  II  y  a 
cependant  deux  places, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  occu- 
pies. 

Y  a-t-il  des  compartiments 
pour  fumeurs?  (ftt- 
mdr'). 

Pumer  (ftl-ma') 

La  fum^e.  (fa-ma^. 

Pumez-vous? 

Me  permettriez-vous  d'al- 
lumer^^un  cigare? 

Mais  certainement!  ) 

Paites,  monsieur,  faites!  ) 

Le  tabac  vous  gtoe-t-il? 


Can  you  give  me  a  whole 
side  {une  banquette) 
to  myself,  conductor? 

I  should  like  to  sleep  com- 
fortably (  =  at  my 
ease). 

Quite  full! 

All  the  seats  in  this  com- 
partment are  taken. 

Pardon  me,  but  there  are 
eight  places  and  only 
seven  are  taken. 

It  would  inconvenience  me 
to  stay  behind  (  =  It 
would  not  amuse  me 
to  stay  on  my  way.) 

Guard,  these  gentlemen 
will  not  allow  me  to 
get  in  and  there  are 
still  two  seats  disen- 
gaged. 

Is  there  a  smoking-car- 
riage? 

To  smoke. 
The  smoke. 
Do  you  smoke? 
Would  you   allow  me  to 
light  a  cigar? 

Why  certainly! 

Do  you  object  to  my  smok- 
ing?       • 
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Je  ne  peuz  pas  supporter 
(endurer)  la  fum6e. 

Est-il  permis  de  fumer? 

Defense  de  fumer. 

Vous  m'obligeriez^nfini- 
menty  monsieur,  ei 
vous  vouliez  renoncer 
^^  fumer.  Je  ne  puis 
pas^endurerlafum^e. 

Vous>^offrirai-ie  un  ci- 
gare? 

LaFenfitre.   (fft-na'-tr'). 

Ouvrez  la  fenfitre. 
Fermez  la  fenfttre. 
Le  courantd'air.  (k(3b.rftfi'). 
II  y  a  un  courant  d'air. 
Sentez-vousle  courant  d'air 

quand  j'ouvre  la  fenft- 

tre? 
II  fait^un  courant  d'air 

tr^s     vif;      laissez-la 

entr'ouverte. 
Le  vent  vient  de  tons  les 

c6t6s.  (vftfi). 
II   fait  du  soleil;  je  vais 

baisser  les  stores. 
La  pouBsi^re. 
II  fait  de  la  poussi^re. 
H  fait  tant  de  poussi^re; 

veuillez  f  ermer  la  fen6. 

tre. 


I  cannot  endure  tobacco- 
smoke. 

Is  smoking  {)ermitted? 

Smoking  is  prohibited 
here. 

You  would  greatly  oblige 
me  by  leaving  off 
smoking,  sir.  I  cannot 
endure  the  smell  of 
tobacco. 

May  I  offer  you  a  cigar? 

The  Window. 

Open  the  window. 

Shut  the  window. 

The  draught. 

There  is  a  draught  here. 

Do  you  feel  the  draught 
when  I  open  the  win- 
dow? 

There  is  a  great  draught 
here;  leave  it  open 
just  a  little  (halfway). 

The  wind  blows  from  all 
sides. 

The  sun  is  shining;  I  will 
lower  the  blinds. 

The  dust. 

It  is  dusty. 

There  are  clouds  of  dust 
here;  pleaKe  shut  the 
windows. 
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La  Station. 

Quel  est  le  i^om  de  cette 
station?    {n6ti  — stfi- 

Quelle  est  cette  station? 
Avez  vous  saisi  le  nom  que 

le  conducteura  cri6? 
Conductcur,    oti    sommes- 

nous? 
La  prochaine  station  est- 

elle  encore,^6loign^e? 

(a-l6^an.ya'). 
,A   quelle  station  peut-on 

prendrc^un  bon  d6- 

jeuner? 
.Un  wagon-lit. 


The  (Way)  Station. 

What  is  the  name  of  thia 
station? 

Did  you  catch   the  name 
the  guard  called  out? 
Conductor,  where  are  we? 

Is  it  still  far  to  the  next 
station? 

At  what  station  is  there  a 
chance  of  getting  a 
good  breakfast? 

A  sleeping-car. 


Arrdtcr. 

CSombien  de  temps  le  train 

s'arr^te-t-il  ici? 
Conducteur,    quand    s'ar- 

r6te-t-on  pour  diner? 
Corabiende  temps  s'arr6te- 

t-on^ci? 
Combien  d'arrfit  k  la  pro- 
chaine station  ? 
Oh  est-ce  qu'on  arrfete  un 

peu  plus  longtemps? 
Pourquoi  y  a-t-il  arr^t? 
Combien  de  temps  s'arrfite- 

t-on  &  Orleans? 
Rouen!     On     arr6te>^ici 

cinq  minutes! 


To  Stop. 

How  long  does  the  train 

stop  here? 
Conductor,    when    do   we 

stop  for  dinner? 
How  long  do  we  stop  here? 

How  long  do  we  stop  at 

the  next  station? 
Where  do  we  stop  a  little 

longer? 
Why  do  they  stop  bere? 
How  long  do  we  stop  at 

Orleans? 
Rouen!  We  stop  five  min« 

utes! 


im 
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Changer  De  Yoiture. 

Fant-il  changer? 
Dois-je  changer  de  Toi- 

ture? 
Montrez-moi   votre  billet, 

s'il  vous  plaSt. 
|Non,  vous  ne  changez  pas; 
"ce  train  va  directement^ 

Bordeaux. 
Vous  changez,^^  Blois. 
Ce    train    correspond-il  h 

Blois? 
Oh  allez-vous? — ^A  Paris, 

Vous^^urez  quatre>^heu- 
res^iiattendre  &  Blois. 

Les  trains  ne  correspondent 
pas.  (k6-r6s-p6A'-d'). 

Vous^^auriezdd  changer^^ 
k  Orleans;  les  corre* 
spondances  se  font  liL 

Le  train  a  manqu6  sa  cor* 
respondance. 

La  Frontiire. 

Avons-nous  d6j&  pass6  la 
fronti^re?  (fr66-t6^ 
&r'). 

La  douane;  les  droits. 

'Oil  est  la  douane? 

La  visito  de  la  douane  oh 
a-t-elle  lieu?   (le>^<i'). 

La  yisite  est-elle  mi- 
nutieuse? 


To  Change  Cars. 
Have  I  to  change  cars? 
Pray  show  me  your  ticket. 

No,  you  don't  change;  this 

train  goes  through  to 

Bordeaux. 
You  change  cars  at  Blois. 
Does  this  train  connect  at 

Blois? 
Where  are  you  going? — To 

Paris. 
You  will  have  to  wait  four 

hours  at  Blois. 
The  trains  do  not  connect 

You  ought  to  have  changed 
at  Orleans;  the  trains 
connect  there. 

The  train  has  missed  con« 
nection. 

The  Frontier. 

Have  we  passed  the  fron- 
tier? 

Customs,  duties. 

Where  is  the  custom- 
house? 

Where  does  the  custom-ex- 
amination take  place? 

Is  the  examination  strict? 
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MAIN  SENTENCE. 

Ton  OQght  not  to  have  gone  out  without  your 
rubbers,  in  this  changeable  weather.  In  conse- 
quence of  your  carelessness  you  have  con- 
tracted a  cold  and  will  be  obliged  to  keep  your 
room  for  a  quite  while  before  you  will  be  able 
to  continue  your  journey. 

Literal  Translation. 

You  not  should  have  not  ought  go  out  through  this 
miserable  weather  without  your  rubbers.  By  conse- 
quence  of  your  negligence  you  have  taken  cold  and  you 
will  be  obliged  of  to  keep  the  room  for  some  time  be- 
fore  that  you  not  may  be  able  to  continue  your  journey. 

You  ought  not  to  have  gone  out  without  youi 
rubbers,  in  this  changeable  weather. 
You  ought  not  to  have 
go  out 
through 

this  miserable  weather 
without 
your  rubbers. 

1.  Why  did  you  go  out  in  this  horrid  weather  with- 
out your  rubbers?  You  ought  not  to  have  done 
that.  (Literally:  Why  are  you  gone  out  through 
this  horrible  weather  without  your  rubbers?  You 
not  ought  to  have  do  that). 

iSortlr,  to  go  out;  gortant,  going  out;  sorti^  gone  out. 
Pres:    Je  sors,  tu  sors,  il  sort,  nous  sortons,vous  sortez,  il  sortent. 
Imp:     Je  xortais,  tu  sortais,  il  sortait,  nous  sortions,  etc* 
Fut:      Je  sortirai,  tu  sortiras,  il  sortira,  etc 
Cond:    Je  sortirais,  tu  sortirais,  il  sortirait,  etc. 

Pres*  Sttl^:    Que  je  sorte,  que  tu  sortes,  qu'il  sorte,  que  nous  sortions, 

[que  vous  sortlez,  qu'ils  portent. 
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PHRASE  PRINCIPALE. 

VouB  n'auriez  pas  dii  sortir  par  ce  vilain 
temps,  spns  vos  caoutchoucs.  Far  suite  de  votre 
negligence  vous  avez  pris  froid,  et  vous  serez 
oblige  de  garder  la  chambre  pour  quelque  temps, 
avant  que  vous  no  puissiez  continuer  votre 
voyage. 

Frononciation. 

Vcfo  n6.r6^^'  pa  da  s6r-t6r'  pftr  sii  vCllA'  tftii  sftfi  vO 
kft^(5b.tshdbk'.  Pftr  sa^C'-t',  dd  v6'-tr'  na  gle-zhftiV-s' 
v<5b  2A-va'  pre  fr6^ft'  a  v(5b  B'ra'z6-bl6-zha'  dfl  gftr-da'  la 
Bhft6'-br'  p<5t)r  kel-kd  tftA,  a-vftn'  kft  v<»  nti  pa^C-sC^ 
a'  kflfi-tc-na-a'  v6'-tr'  vO^^-yftzh'. 

Vous    n'auriez   pas    dii  sortir  par  ce  vilain 
temps,  sans  vos  caoutchoucs. 
Vous  n'auriez  pas  AH     (v<X)  no-re,^'  pa  da) 
sortir  (sdr-ter') 

par  (par) 

ce  vilain  temps  (sa  ve-lifi'  tafi) 

Bans  (san') 

vos  caoutchoucs.  (vo  ka^c^-tslidbkO. 

1.  Pourquoi  dtes-vous  sorti*  par  ce  vilain  temps  sans 
FOB  caoutchoucs?    Vous  n'auriez  pas  dtl  faire  cela. 


I 


The  following  verbs  in  lr  are 

conjugated  like  gortlr: 

Consentir, 

to  copscnt. 

Repartir,       to  set  out  agaUk 

Dcpartir, 

to  distribute. 

Ressentir,      to  resent. 

Desservir* 

to  clear  the  table. 

Ressortir,      to  go  out  again. 

Dormir, 

to  sleep. 

Sentir,          to  feel,   to  smelL 

Mentir« 

to  lie. 

S*endormir,  to  fall  asleep. 

Parlir. 

to  depart. 

Sortir,           to  go  out. 

ft  far;  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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2.  I  would  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  thongbi  th« 
weather  would  clear.  (Literally:  I  not  it  would 
have  not  made  if  I  not  had  not  thought  that  the 
weather  itself  would  clear  (s'ficlaircirait). 

8.  How  could  you  have  supposed  such  a  tbing?  The 
weather  has  been  fearful  for  days.  (Literally:  How 
have  you  could  (pu)  suppose  this?  The  weather 
has  been  so  horrid  (si  affreux)  all  these  days).' 

4.  Yes,  for  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  bad  enough, 
nevertheless  I  thought  it  would  clear.  (Literally. 
Yes,  this  year  (cette  ann6e)  the  season  has  been 
enough  bad,  despite  (malgrfi)  this  I  have  believer 
(cru)  that  the  weather  itself  would  clear  (s'6levc 
rait). 

6.  An  erroneous  supposition,  my  dear  sir.  You  Aar^X 
know  our  changeable  climate.  (Literally:  Tbi<<  ia 
an  error  (une>^erreur)  my  dear  sir.  You  not  Know 
not  yet  how  much  our  climate  (notre  climat)  is 
changeable  (changeant). 

6.  I  always  understood  that  the  climate  in  France  was 
very  fine  and  according  to  the  weather-reports,  I 
supposed  that  it  was  surely  going  to  clear.  (Liter- 
ally: I  have  always  heard  say  that  the  climate  in 
France  was  very  fine  and  according  to  (suivant) 
the  probabilities  (les  probabilit6s)  I  have  believed 
th»t  surely  the  weather  itself  would  clear  (s'ficlair- 
cirait). 


lAfter  sly  if,  the  French  use  cither  the  present  or  imperfect  tense,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  phrase  (and  not  the  future  or  conditional,  as 
we  do  in  English): 

Si  je  puis  faire  cela,  je  le  ferai  If  I  can  do  that  I  will. 

S*il  pouvait,^icrirc,  *:c  serait  mieux,  If  he  could  write,  it  would  be  better. 
Je  vous  lerais  bien  oblige,  si  vous    I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if 
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&  Je  ne  I'aurais  pas  fait,  si*  je  n'avais  pas  pensfi  que 
le  temps  s'^claircirait.  (sa-klair-sC-reh'). 


8.  Comment.^Avez-vou8  pu  supposer  cela?    Le  temps 
a  6t6  si  affreux  tous  ces  jours.    (sCl-p6-za' — ft-frtl'). 


4.  Oui,  cette,,^nn6e  la  saison  a  6i^  assez  mauvaise, 
malgr6  cela  j'ai  cru  que  le  temps  s^6leverait.  (sa- 
Itt-v'  reh'). 


6.  C'est>^une^erreur,  mon  cher  monsieur.  Vous  ne 
savez  pas^,encore  combien  notre  climat^,estchan- 
geant.  (kle-mA'— shafi-zli&A'), 


6.  J'ai  toujours,^entendu  dire  que  le  cUmat,^en 
Prance  6tait  tr6s  beau  et  suivant  les  probabilit&i 
j'ai  cru  que  stlrement  le  temps  s'^clairciraiL 


lui  disiez  de  m'envoyer  cet  yon  woiuld  tell  him  to  tend   me 

livres,  these  b(X)ks. 

Still,  when  si  stands  for  if  hethery   the  future  and  the  conditional  are 
used  in  French: 

Je  ne  sais  pas  si  elle  viendra,  I  don*t  know  whether  she  will  come. 

Je  ne  savais  pas  si  vous^riez  au  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 

th6itre«  go  to  the  theatre. 
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7.  The  weather-reports?  Do  you  belong  to  the  few 
who  believe  in  weather  prophets?  (Literally:  The 
probabilities?  Are  you  then  of  the  number  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  (aux)  predictions  (predictions) 
upon  the  weather?) 

8.  No,  generally  I  am  not  so  credulous,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  this  time  I  allowed  myself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  "probabilities".  (Literally:  In  general  I  not 
am  not  credulous  (cr^ule)  and  I  regret  truly  (v6- 
ritablement)  this  time  of  to  have  been  deceived 
(d^^u)  by  the  probabilities). 

9.  Yes,  you  ought  not  to  hare  done  that.  You  have 
been  imposed  upon.  (Literally:  Yes,  you  not 
should  have  not  ought  there  (y)  believe.  You  have 
been  imposed  upon  (tromp6). 

10.  Most  likely,  wo  shall  have  to  stay  in  all  afternoon. 
Just  look  how  it  rains!  (Literally:  It  is  very  prob- 
able (probable)  that  we  shall  stay  in  (h)  the 
house  all  this  afternoon.  There  is  just  ( justement) 
the  rain  (la  pluie). 


■There  are  seven  verbs  which  are  conjugated  like  reeevotr^  to  re- 
ceive. Some  grammarians  consider  these  verbs  as  a  class  and  give  four 
regular  conjugations. 

ReceToir,  to  receive;  recevant,  receiving;  re^n,  received. 
Pre^.    Je  re9ois,  tu  re^ois,   11  re^oit,  nous  recevons,  vous  recevez,  ils  re- 

[(oivent. 
Imp:     Je  reccvais,  tu  recevais,  11  recevalt,  nous  recevions,  etc. 
Pret:    Je  re9us,  tu  re^us,  11  re9ut,  nous  re^dmes,  vous  re^fltes,  ils  re9u- 

[rent. 
Fut:     Je  recevrai,  tu  recevras,  il  recevra,  nous  recevrons,  etc. 
Cond:   Je  recevrais,  tu  recevrais,  il  recevrail,  nous  recevrions,  etc* 
Pres.  SubJ:     Que  je  re9oive,  que  tu  rejoivcs,   qu'il  rejoive,  que   nous 
[recevions,  que  vous  rccevici,  qu'ils  rc^oivent. 
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7.  Les  probabilit^s?  Eles-vons  done  du  nombre  de 
ceux  qui  croient,_^ux  prfidictions  but  le  temps? 
(prft.dek-8e.^66'). 


8.  En  gSnSral  je  ne  snis  pas  cr^ule,  et  je  rep:rette 
v6ritablement  cette  fois  d'avoir^tfi  d^^u*  par  les 
probabilitfis.  (va-re-tft-blti-ma6'— da-sa'). 


9.  Oui,  vons  n'aunez  pas  dfi  y  croire.    Vous^Avez,^ 
6t6  trompS.     (trdA.pa')* 


10.  n  est  trfts  probable  que  nouR  resterons,^  la  mai- 
son  tout  cet>.^pr^-midi.  Yoici  justement  la  pluia 
(pr6.ba'-br— zhtlst'-maA'). 


Imp.  Sallj:      Qua  Je  re^sse,   que  tu  re9usses,  qu'll  rt^^i,  que  nous 
[re^ussions,  que  vous  re^ussiez,  qu'ils  re^ussent. 

The  folloving  leven  verbs  are  conjugnted  in  the  same  manner: 

apercevoir,  to  perceive.    (The  cedilla  (9)  is  used  before  o  and  n) 

concevoir,  to  conceive, 

decevoir,  to  deceive, 

devoir,  to  owe.  • 

redevoir,  to  still  owe. 

percc voir,  to  cjllect ;  to  perceivo. 

lecevoir,  to  receive. 
For  other  verbs  ending  in  oir,  see  Irregular  verbs.  Part  X. 
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11.  Yes,  it  is  really  pouring.  It  is  useless  to  think  •• 
bout  going  out  in  this  fearful  weather.  A  great  pity, 
isn't  it?  (Literally:  Yes,  it  rains  in  torrents  {k 
verse).  It  is  useless  (inutile)  of  to  think  (songer) 
^o  W  Q^  out  through  this  fearful  (afifreux) 
weather.  That  is  very  annoying  (ennuyeux),  is  it 
not? 

12.  Yes,  it's  too  bad!  But  what  about  a  short  drive? 
(Literally:  Certainly!  What  would  say  you  of  a 
a  little  promenade  in  carriage (promenade,^en  voi- 
ture^)? 

13.  Bo  advised  by  me.  Stay  at  home.  Just  see  how  it 
lightens!  (Literally:  Believe  me.  Stay  in  the 
house.  See  how  it  lightens  (il  6claire)! 

14.  Yes,  and  now  it  commences  to  thunder.  Goodness, 
what  a  clap  of  thunder!  That  must  have  struck 
near  by!  (Literally:  Yes,  it  commences  to  (&) 
thunder  (tonnor).  Goodness  (mon  Dieu')  what  clap 
of  thunder  (coup  de  tonnerre).  It  must  (il  doit) 
have  fallen  (^tre  tomb6)  near  of  here). 


I 

iPleuTOiry   to  rain,   is  an  impersonal  verb,   used  only  in  the  third 

'person  singular. 

i         Plearolr,  to  rain;  pleuvanty  raining;  plu,  rained. 

Pres:     il  pleut,  it  rains. 

Imp:      il  pleuvait,  it  rained. 

Pret:     il  plut,  it  rained. 

Fut:       il  pleuvra,  it  will  rain. 

Cond:    il  pleuvrait,  it  would  rain. 

Pres.  Sllbj:     qu'il  pleuve,  il  msf^  rain. 

Imp.  Sllbj:     qu'il  plflt,  it  might  rain. 

>We  have  no  (single)  expression  for  driving  ot  a  drive  in  French,  bul 
say: 
Faire^un  tour^^en  chemin  de  fer,    To  take  a  railway  trip. 
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11.  Oui,  il  pleut*^  verse.  H  eflt^inuWe  de  songer  k 
Bortir  par  cet^^^flfreux  temps.  C'est  bien^^^nnu- 
yeux,  n'est-cepas?  (6-ntl-ter — B6fi-zha' — ftfi-nH-ytl'). 


12.  Certainement!     Que  diriez-vous  d'une  petite  pro- 
menade>^en  voiture'?   (prd-m'n&'-d'). 


13.  Croyez-moi.    Restez^^^  la  maison.    Voyez  comme 
il  ^clairel  (a-clair'). 


14.  Oui,  il  commence'^^i  tonner,  Mon  Dieu*,  quel 
coup  de  tonnerrel  II  doits^fitre  tomb6  prfts  d'ici! 
(kiVmftti'-c  — de_.ft'— kc»  d'  t6-nair'). 


faire^^un  lour^^en  voiture,  To  take  a  drive;  to  go  out  driving. 

<•      ••     «      en  traineau,  To  take  a  sleigh-ride;    to   go  out 

sleighing. 

M      «    ••      i  pied,  To  take  a  walk. 

««      "     *•       a  cheval,  To  take  a  ride  (on  horseback). 

sCommeilcery  to  begin,  is  generally  followed  by  a,  as:  ' 

On^^^a  commence  a  jouer,  They  have  begim  to  play. 

But  if  a  certain  time  is  stated,  it  is  followed  by  de  (so  as  to  avoid  fhe 
repetition  of  a),  as: 
II  commen9a  de  parler  IL  deox^^       He  began  to  talk  at  two  o*clock. 

heures, 

«An  exclamation  commonly  used  by  French  people,  bat  meaning  no 
more  to  them  than  our  **Good  gracious,  goodness!" 
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15.  But  what  18  that?  A  carriage  in  this  Btorm  at  our 
door?  Who  can  that  be?  (Literally:  What  is  that 
there  (qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a)?  A  carriage  before 
(devant*)  our  door  (notre  porte)  through  such  a 
weather  (un  pareil  temps)?  Who  that  can  well 
be?) 

16.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  your  compatriot,  Mr. 
Piersou.  (Literally:  If  I  not  myself  deceive  not 
(si  je  ne  me  trompe  pas)  this  is  your  compatriot 
(votre  compatriote),  Mr.  Pierson). 

17.  What  can  bring  him  here  in  this  fearful  weather? 
— ^Ah,  there  he  isl  (Literally:  What  is  this  which 
can  then  him  lead  (Famener)  here  through  this 
fearful  weather?    Ah,  him  behold  (le  voici)! 

18.  But  my  dear  Lewis,  what  brings  you  here  in  this 
horrible  weather?  And  oh!  you  are  wet  to  the  skin! 
(Literally:  My  dear  Lewis  (Louis),  what  is  this 
which  you  leads  here  through  this  horrid  (vilain) 
weather?  You  are  soaked  (tremp6)  to  the  bones 
(iu8qu'aux,^os), 

19.  I  only  went  across  the  street  to  get  into  a  cab  and 
in  those  few  stejDS  I  got  wet  through  and  through. 
(Literally:  I  have  only  crossed  (travers6)  the 
street  in  order  to  (pour)  take  a  cab  and  in  these 
few  (quelques)  instants,  I  have  been  soaked  to  the 
bones). 

20.  You  must  change  your  clothes  at  once  or  you'll 
catch  your  death.  (Literally:  You  ought  to  change 
of  clothes  (de*  vfitements)  at  once,  otherwise 
(autrement)  you  will  catch  (vous^ttraperez) 
your  death  (votre  mort). 


iWc  have  two  French  prepositions  meaning  before,  vix.«  ieTSllL  used 
te  regard  to  ;.4ace,  and  arant  used  as  to  time. 
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15.  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a?  Une  voiture  devant*  notre 
porte  pai^un  pareil  temps?.  Qui  cela  peut-il 
bien^fttre?    (kehs-kel-e-ft'— dii-v&6'— pft-rS'-y'), 


16.  Si  je  ne  me  trompe  pas  c'est  yotre  compatriote, 
monsieur  Pierson. 


17.  Qu'est-ce  qui  pent  done  I'amener^ci  par  cet^af- 
freux  temps?— Ah,  le  voicil 


18.  Mon  cher  Louis,  qu'est-ce  qui  vous^^mtoe  ici  par 
ce  vilain  temps?  Vous,^fttes  tremp6  jusqu'aux^^oa. 
(trft^-pa  zhtls-ko-zo') 


19.  tTai  seulement  traverse  la  me  pour  prendre^^nne 
Yoiture  et  dans  ces  quelquesV^instants,  j'ai  6t6 
tremp6  jusqu'aux>...os.  (zl^-stft^'). 


20.  VouB  devriez  changer  de*  v^tements  tout  de  suite, 
autrement  vous>^attraperez  votre  mort.  (o-tr'- 
mW — zft-trft-p'ra — mor). 


'De  is  used  idiomatically  with  changer. 
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21.  Come  at  once  into  my  room  and  lay  aside  your 
things.  (Literally:  Oome  quickly  into  my  room  ta 
take  off  (retirer)  your  clothes). 

22.  I  came  to  bring  you  an  invitation.    Our  friend, 

Mr.  Hugh  Mclndoe,  sends  his  regards  and 

(Literally:  I  came  you  bring  an  invitation  (une^^ 
invitation).  Our  friend  you  sends  his  regards  (ses 
^..^mitite)  and ..)• 

23.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  your  health  is 
of  greater  importance  than  any  invitation.  First 
change  your  clothes  and  then  tell  me  what  brings 
you  here.  (Literally:  Pardon  me  if  I  you  interrupt 
(interrompe),  but  your  health  is  more  important 
than  any  invitation.  Come  first  (d'abord)  to  change 
of  clothes  and  you  me  will  tell  afterwards  (aprte) 
what  (ce  qui)  you  leads  here). 

24  Just  as  you  like.  But  I  really  do  not  take  cold  as 
easily  as  you  imagine.  (Literally:  As  you  will 
want.  I  not  take  not  cold  as  easily  as  you  it  think). 


ilnterrompre^  to  interrapt,  b  slightly  Irregular  and  b  conjugated  Blcet 
Rompre^  to  break;  rompanty  breaking;;  rompUy  broken. 
Pres:    Je  romps,  tu  romps,  il  rompt,  nous  rompons,  toos  rompes,  lb 

[rompent 
Imp:     Je  rompais,  ta  rompais,  il  rompait,  nous  rompions,  etc 
Fut:      Je  rompraii  tu  rompras,  il  rompra,  nous  romprons,  etc. 
Cotld:    Je  romprais,  tu  romprais,  il  romprait,  nous  romprions,  etc. 
Pres.  SubJ:    Que  }e  rompe,  que  tu  rompes,   qa*il   rompe,  que  nom 
[rompions,  que  vous  compiez,  qu'ils  rompent. 
tWhen  the  pronoun  le  refers  to  a  noun,  it  agrees  in  gender  and  num- 
ber with  the  same: 
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21.  Venez  yite   dans  ma  chambre  retiier  yoe  vfite- 
menta. 


22.  Je  yenaia  voiia^apporter.^une^nyitatioiL  Notre 
s..^mi,  monsieur  Hugh  Mclndoe  youa  enyoie^ies 

amitite    et.. (Ui-y6.t&-B6,.../Uir -*  yOl>  s&iL 

y6,^0- 

23.  Pardonnez-moi  ai  }e  youa^nterrompsS  maia  yotre 
8ant6  eat  plua^mportante  qu'une.^inyitation. 
Venez  d'abord  changer  de  y^tementa  et  youa  me 
direz^^prte  ce  qui  youa^^mtoe^oL  (ziii-td- 
r6fi'-p'— pltl  zlfi.p6r.taA'.t'— zft-pra'). 


24  Comme  youa  youdrez.   Je  ne  prenda  pas  froid.^ 
auasi  f  acilement  que  youa  le*  penaea. 


Etes-vous  la  tante?  Are  yon  Us  av&t? 

Non,  je  ne  U  suis  pa%  No,  I  am  not. 

Sont-ce  U  vos  f  rires?  Are  those  your  brothen? 

Out,  ce  lea  sont,  Yes,  they  are. 

Bat  le  meaning  eela  remains  unchanged  when  it  represents  an  tdjeetlY 
•r  a  noun  taken  adjectively,  ast 

Etes-Tous  bons^amis?  Are  joa  good  friends? 

Oni,  nous  le  sommes,  Yes,  we  are. 

Etes-Tous,^^m6ricaine?  Are  you  an  American  ladyF 

Je  le  suis,  I  am. 

As  will  be  seen  le  in  all  these  cases,  is  not  expressed  in  EngBsh. 
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25.  Here  is  every  thing  you  need.  Fortunately  we 
are  of  the  same  size  and  every  thing  will  fit  you 
splendidly.  (Literally:  Here  is  all  which  (ce  qui) 
you  is  necessary  (u6('essaire).  Fortunately  (heu- 
reusement)  that  we  are  of  the  same  size  (la  mdme 
grandeur);  these  clothes  you  will  go  wonderfully 
{k  merveille). 

26.  Take  ofip  all  your  damp  clothes  at  oiice  and  put  on 
mine.  As  soon  as  you  are  dressed  Til  ring  for  the 
waiter.  He'll  see  that  your  clothes  are  dried. 
(Literally:  Take  ofiF  (Otez)  then  your  clothes  damp 
(mouillfis)  at  once  and  put  on  (mettez)  the  mine 
(les  miens).  As  soon  as  you  will  be  dressed 
(habill6)  I  shall  ring  the  waiter.  He  will  make 
dry  (sdcber)  your  clothes). 


MAIN  SENTENCE. 

{Continuation). 

have 


{uomtnuaiion). 

In  consequence  of  your  carelessness  you 
contracted  a  oolcL 


In  consequence  of 
your  carelessness 
you  have  taken 
cold. 


1.  What  is  the  subject  of  to-day's  lesson? 

2.  In  to-day's  lesson  we  will  talk  about  diseases  and 
health,  for  that  is  an  important  theme.  (Literally: 
In  the  lesson  of  to-day  we  shall  talk  of  the  dis- 
eases (des  maladies)  and  of  the  health;  this  is  a 
subject  very  important). 
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25.  Voici  tout  ce  qui  votis,^eBt  n^cessaire.  Heureuse- 
ment  que  nous  sommes  de  la  m6me  grandeur;  cea 
ydtements  yous,^iront>^  merveille* 


t6.  Otez  done  yob  y^tements  mouillte  tout  de  suite  et 
mettez  les  miens.  AussitOt  que  yous  serez^ 
habill6y  je  sonnerai  le  gar$on.  H  fera  s6cher  yos,^ 
habitsL 


PHRASE  PRINCIPALE. 

{Suite). 

Far  suite  de  votre  negligence  TOUSwavez  pris 

froid. 

Par  suite  de  (p&r  sn^^ct'  dft) 

votre  negligence  (y6'-tr'  na-gle-zhafi'-s') 

YOUS  wa^ez  pris  (v<»  zft-va  pre) 

froid.  (fr6^a'). 


1.  Quel  est  le  sujet  de  la  le^on  d'aujourd'huif 

2.  Dans  la  le^on  d^aujourd'hui  nous  parlerons  dea 
maladieSs^et  de  la  8ant6;  c'est^un  sujet  £ort,.,.Jin- 
portant.    (f6r-tlA-p6r-tft6'). 
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i.  And  the  consideration  of  this  theme  will  probably 
lead  to  many  new  expressions?  (Literally:  Very 
probably  the  conversation  as  will  lead  to  (&)  em* 
ploy  of  new  expressions  (de  noavelles^^^xpres- 
sions)? 

L  Without  doubt.  Now  let  us  begin  at  once.  How 
are  you  to-day?  It  seems  to  me,  you  are  looking 
ill  and  fatigued.  (Literally:  Without  doubt.  Let 
us  see,  let  us  commence  at  once.  How  yourself 
carry  you  to-day?  It  me  seems  that  you  appear 
fatigued  and  suffering  (souffrant). 

6.  I  am  not  very  well.  I  think  I  took  cold  last  night 
on  leaHring  the  theatre.  (Literally:  I  not  myself 
feel  not  very  well.  I  believe  that  yesterday  even- 
ing I  have  taken  cold  in  going  out  from  the 
theatre). 

6.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that.  Didn't  you 
wear  your  rubbers?  (Literally:  I  am  really  (r6el- 
lement)  very  sorry  to  know  that.  Not  had  you  not 
your  rubbers)? 

7.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  noi  The  weather  was  so 
charming  when  I  started  for  the  theatre  that  the 
thought  of  rubbers  or  an  umbrella  never  occurred 
to  me.  (Literally:  Unfortunately  no.  The  weather 
was  so  fine  when  I  am  set  out  for  the  theatre  that 
I  not  have  not  at  all  (nullement)  thought  to  (&) 
take  my  umbrella  or  of  the  rubbers). 

8.  You  have  a  bad  cold.    You  really  seem  to  have  a 
bad  cold.     (Literally:  You  have  a  bad  cold). 
You  seem  really  to  have  taken  a  bad  cold). 

9.  Yes,  I  caught  a  miserable  cold.  (Literally:  In- 
deed, I  have  taken  a  terrible  cold), 
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8.  Trto-probablement  la  conversation  nous  condnira  h 
employer  de  nouvelles^^expressions?  (pr6-bft-b'l(i- 
mftA'— kdfivfir-Bft-ses^fi'— zfix-pre-se^A')- 


4.  Sansdonte.  Voyons,  commen^ons  tont  de  suite. 
Comment  vous  portez-vous,^^ujourd'hui?  II  me 
semble  que  vous  paraissez  fatigu6  et  souffrant 
(£ft.te-ga'). 


6.  Je  ne  me  sens  pas  tr^  bien.    Je  crois  qu^ier  soir 
j'ai  pris  froid^^en  sortant  dn  th6&tre.    (s&ii). 


6.  Je   suis   rtellement   bien  fftch6  de  savoir   cela. 
N'ayiez-vous  pas  yos  caoutchoucs? 


7.  Malbeureusement  non.  Le  temps^fitait  si  beau, 
quand  je  suis  x>arti  pour  le  th^&tre,  que  je  n'ai 
nuUement  pens6  k  prendre  mon  parapluie  ou  des 
caoutchoucs. 


8.  Vous>.^ve2.^Mn  mauvais  rhume.    Vous  paraissez 
.    rfiellement^^voir  pris^^un  mauvais  rhume.  (  rtUn' ) . 

9.  En^eflfet  j'ai  pris^^un  terrible  rhume.  (tfi-rS'-bl') 
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10.  I  tnist  it  is  nothing  bat  ft  eold.  Be  snie  to  be 
careful  and  dress  warm,  for  a  cold  in  onr  change- 
able  climate  becomes  easily  serious.  (Literally: 
I  hope  that  this  not  is  but  a  cold.  Be  prudent, 
wear  of  the  clothes  warm,  for  in  our  climate  so 
changeable  (si  changeant),  a  cold  may  have  ofihe 
consequences  very  serious  (des  consequences  trte 
s^rieuses). 

11.  Quite  true,  and  Til  take  better  care  of  myself  in 
future.  My  throat  pains  me.  (Literally:  That  is 
true,  in  future  I  shall  take  more  of  care  (soin)  of 
my  person.  My  throat  (ma  gorge)  me  makes  feel 
badly  (me  faitmal). 

12.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  consult  a  good 
physician  at  once.  You  are  quite  hoarse.  (Liter- 
ally: If  I  were  in  (&)  your  place  I  would  consult 
(je  consulterais)  without  delay  (sans  retard)  a 
good  physician.    You  are  very  hoarse  (enrou6). 

13.  Being  hoarse  does  not  trouble  me  much,  for  I 
easily  get  rid  of  it;  but  the  pains  in  my  throat 
make  me  nervous.  (Literally:  A  hoarseness  (un,^ 
enrouement)  not  is  nothing,  I  myself  of  it  rid 
(d^barrasse)  very  easily,  but  the  throat-ache  (le 
mal  de  gorge)  me  renders  nervous  (nerveuz). 

14.  I  really  believe  I  am  making  you  nervous,  but  that 
wasn't  my  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  only 
wished  to  warn  you  not  to  neglect  your  cold.  (Lit- 
erally: I  believe  positively  (positivement)  that  I 
you  render  nervous,  but  this  not  was  not  my  in- 
tention. On  the  contrary,  I  desired  only  you  to 
warn  (avertir)  of  not  to  neglect  (ne  pas  n^liger) 
your  cold). 
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10.  J'espftre  que  ce  n'est  qu'un  rhumo.  Soyes  pru- 
dont,  portez  des  vdtements  chauds,  car  dans  notre 
climat  Bi  changeant,  un  rhumepeut^^avoirdes  con- 
s^uences  trte  s^rieuses.  (prtl-d&&'— sh&ii-aBhUi' — 
k66.8a-kft6'-fl'— Bfl-rG^tlz' ). 


II.  C'est  vrai,  h  Tayenir  je  prendrai  plus  de  soinde  ma 
personne.    Ma  gorge  me  fait  mal.  > 


12.  Si  j'6tai8^&  voire  place,  je  consul terais  sans  retard 
un  bon  m6decin.  Vous^^fttes  tr6s^enrou6^  (z&ii- 
r<»-a'). 


13.  Un^^^nrouement  n'est  rien,  Je  m'en  d^barrasse 
tr^,^^iB6ment,  mais  le  mal  de  gorge  me  rend  ner* 
veux.    (g6r'-zh' — r&A'  nfir-vtl')- 


14.  Je  crois  positiv^ment  que  je  vous  rends  nerveux, 
mais  CO  n'6tait  pas  mon^ntention.  Au  contraire, 
je  d^sirais  seulement  yous^^avortir  de  ne  pas  n6« 
gliger  voire  rhume.    (na-gle-zha)* 
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15.  Oh  no,  I  don't  get  nervous  as  easily  as  that. 
Kevertheless  I  shall  do  as  you  say  and  consult  a 
good  physician.  (Literally:  Oh  no,  I  not  become 
not  (je  ne  deviens  pas)  nervous  so  easily  as  that. 
Nevertheless  (n^anmoins)  I  shall  follow  your  ad- 
vice (votrc^avis);  I  shall  consult  a  good  physi- 
cian). 

16.  What  are  you?  Do  you  belong  to  the  old  school  or 
the  new?  (Literally:  What  is  this  that  you  are? 
Belong  you  (appartenez-vous)  to  the  old  school  (& 
la  vieille  6cole)  or  to  the  new)? 

17.  You  mean  homoeopaths  or  allopaths?  (Literally: 
Want  you  to  speak  of  the  homoeopaths  and  allo- 
paths (des^alleopathes)? 

18.  Yes,  we  have  some  excellent  physicians  of  either 
school  here.  (Literally:  Yes,  we  have  here  of  ex- 
cellent physicians  in  the  two  schools) 

19.  In  Chicago  I  generally  take  homoeopathic  remedies, 
but  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Caldwell  here 
and  put  great  confidence  in  him,  (Literally:  In 
Chicago  I  use  generally  of  the  remedies  homoeo- 
pathic (des  rem^des>^homoeopathiques),  butlhave 
made  here  the  acquaintance  (la  connaissance)  of 
the  Dr.  Caldwell  and  1  have  great  confidence 
(grande  confiance)  in  (en)  him). 


>Sui?re,  to  follow;  suiTant,  following;  suivl,  followed. 
Pres:    Je  suis,  tu  suis,  il  suit,  nous  suivons,  vous  suives,  il  suivent. 
Imp:     Je  suivais,  tu  suivais,  il  suivait,  nous  suivions,  etc. 
Fut:      Je  suivrai,  tu  suivras,  il  suivra,  nous  suivrons,  etc. 
Cond:    Je  suivrais,  tu  suivrais,  il  suivrait,  nous  suivrions,  etc. 
Pres*  SubJ:     Que  je  suive,  que  tu  suives,  qu*il  suive,  que  nous  suivtons, 

[que  vous  suiviez,  qu'ils  suivent 

•Old  is  given  by  Tleux(bcfore  masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant),  vieil  (before  masc.  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  Jk  mute), 
and  vieiUey  before  feminine  nouns. 

\ — ■ _ 
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15.  Ob  non,  }e  ne  deyiens  pas  nervenx  si  facilement 
que  cela.  Nfianmoins  je  suivrai*  votre,^^vis',  je 
ooDsulterai  un  bon  m6decin.    (na-ftA-md^^'), 


16.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous^^Ctes?    Appartenez-vous^i  la 
vieille"  6cole  ou  &  la  r.ouvelle?    (v6^6y'). 


17.  Voulez-vous  parler  des^iomoeopathes  et  deSs^l- 
leopathes? 

18.  Oui,  nouSs^von8^^lci  J'excelienta  mfidecins  dans 
leB  deux^6cole8.    (dfix-s^-lftA'). 

19.  A  Chicago  j'use  g6n6ralement  des  remMes  homoeo- 
pathiques,  mais  j'ai  fait^^ici  la  connaissance  du  Dr. 
Caldwell,  et  j^ai' grande  confiance  en  lui.  (zhtLz' 
zhft.na-rftl'.-mft6'  deh  rft-mad'  8d-mti-6-pa-t€k'  — 
k6.na-8ft6s'— ddk-ttlr'— k6fi.£«^ftA'-B). 


SA  personal  pronoun  used  as  iuhjeei  is  repeated  before  every  verb. 

a.  When  the  verbs  are  of  different  tenses: 

Je  dis  et  je  dirai  toujours ......      I  say  and  will  always  say r 

b.  If  we  pass  from  a  negative  to  an  affirmative  proposition  and 
vice  versa: 

Vous  n*avez  pas  soif  et  vous  voulez  You  are  not  thirsty  and  wish  to  drink. 

boire, 

In  all  other  cases  the  pronoun  may  be  omitted  or  repeated,  just  as 
taste  directs. 
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20.  He  is  an  allopath  and  has  an  extensive  practice,  es- 
pecially among  Americans.  He  comes  from  Chi- 
cago, if  I  am  not  mistaken.  (Literally:  He  is 
allopath  and  has  a  large  practice  (uiie  grande 
elient^le),  especially  (surtont)  among  (parmi)  the 
Americans.  If  I  not  myself  deceive  not,  he  comes 
from  (de)  Chicago). 

2L  YeSy  his  brother  is  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  onr 
town.  The  firm  is  known  nnder  the  name  of  Cald- 
well &  Pierson  (-The  firm  (la  raison  sociale)  C. 
and  P.  is  well  known  (connne). 

82.  And  yonr  friend  Mclndoe  who  daring  that  bad 
weather  sent  you  an  invitation,  is  also  a  lawyer,  is 
he  not?  (= Your  friend  who  yon  has  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  at  the  time  {h  T^poque)  of 
this  horrid  weather,  not  is  he  not  lawyer)? 

23,  Yes,  he  also  is  an  attorney.  He  promised  to  call 
for  me.  He  was  to  be  here  at  eleven.  He  is  gen- 
erally very  punctual  and  will  be  here  soon.  (Liter- 
ally:  Yes,  he  is  lawyer.  He  me  has  even  (meme) 
promised  (promis)  that  he  would  come  me  see.  He 
ought  to  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock.  Generally 
(d'habitude)  he  is  very  punctual  (exact)  and  ho 
will  be  soon  (bientOt)  here). 


{    >The  indefinite  English  m,  mm  is  not  used  in  French  in  the  following 

find  similar  expressions} 

Ete*-voui^AnglaU?  Are  you  an  Englishman? 

f  — • 
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20.  Ilests^alleopathe^etaunegrandecIientMe,  Btirtout 
parmi  les^Am^ricains.  Si  je  ne  me  trompe  pas,  il 
yient  de  Chicago. 


21.  Oai,  son  fr^re  est^nn  dea  premier8,^^vocat8  de 
notre  ville.  La  raison  80ciale  Caldwell  et  Pierson 
est  bien  connue. 


22.  Votre,^^mi  Mclndoe  qui  vous^^i  envoy*  unewin- 
vitation^ii  diner^&  T^poque  de  ce  vilain  temps, 
n'est-il  pas^^vocat? 


23.  Oai,  il  est^^^vocat.  H  m'a  mdme  promis  qn^l  vien- 
drait  me  voir.  II  doit^fetre^ci  k  onze^^eures. 
D'habitude  il  est  trto>^ezact  et  il  sera  bientOt^ci. 


Non,  )e  suis^Am^ricain, 
Ce  monsieur  est  medecin, 
Cet^^ItalicD  est  musicien. 


No,  I  am  an  American. 
This  gentleman  is  a  physiciaa. 
This  Italian  is  a  musician. 
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24. 


25. 

26. 
27. 


29. 


Thvre  goes  the  bell.  That  must  be  he,  for  it  la 
striking  eleven.  (  =  Some  one  rings  (on  sonne). 
This  must  be  he,  for  (car)  eleven  hours  strike 
(onze^^heures  sonnent). 

Ah,  my  dear  Mclndoe,  punctual  as  usual  I    Yon 
come  to  the  minute!  (=You  are  to  the  minute). 
We  were  talking  of  you. 

Speak  of  angels. . . .    (Literally:  When  one  speaks 
of  the  wolf  (du  loup),  he  not  is  not  far). 
Pray,  don't  joke.    I  don't  feel  like  j oking.     (  Liter- 
ally: Let  us  see,  not  joke  not,    I  not  mvself  feel 
not  of  humor  (d'humeur)  to  laugh(^  rire). 
What  is  the  matter?  (=Whatisup)? 


30.  I  took  cold  last  night  and  my  throat  pains  fright* 
fully.  (Literally:  I  have  taken  cuid  the  night  last 
and  my  throat  me  makes  frightfully  (horriblement) 
ill  (mal). 

iThe  time  of  the  day  is  expiessed  to  the  following  wayt 


11  est^^une^^heure.                           It  is 

11  est^^deux^.heiircs,                        •*  *• 

•*  «*       irois^^heures,                        ••  '• 

«•  «•       qnatre^curcs,                     "  •* 

••  *•       cinq_,heures,                       "  «• 

••  "       six_.heures,                          ••  •• 

••  ••      sept^heures,                        "  •• 

«•  "       huit^hcures,                        *•  «• 

••  "       neuf^heurcs,                        ••  «« 

•«  •«       dix^heures,                           "  *• 

II  est^onze     heures,                        ••  ** 

11  est     iiiidiy                               •*  " 

•'  "      niinitit,                            "  *• 

•*  *•      ime^^heurc  cinq  (minutes),  It  is 

II  est     deiix_heurcs  dix  (     »*     ),  ••  •* 

*«  *•       trois^heures^el  quart,        **  •* 

**  •*       quatre^^heures  vingt,           "  «« 

••  **       cinq^^^heures  vingt  cinq,       *•  *• 

'•  *•       six,^^l)eures^et  deniie,         *•  " 

•*  *'       sept^^heures  moins  vingt-   '•  *• 

[cinq, 

••  "       huit^heures  mn\\\%  vingt,    ••  •• 

••  *•      neuf^ieures  moins^ni      **  •• 

[quart. 


one  o'clock. 

two        •• 

three      •• 

four        " 

five        •« 

six  •• 

seven     •• 

eight      •• 

nine      " 

ten         •• 

eleven    " 

twelve  o'clock.      (Noon). 

(Midnight) 
five  minutes  past  one. 
ten         *•         **    two. 
a  quarter         *•    three, 
twenty  minutes  past  four, 
twenty- Tivc  »*       »*    6ve. 
half  past  six. 
twenty  five  minutes  to  s*venJ 

twenty  minutes  to  eight, 
a  quarter  to  nine. 
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24.  On  Bonne!  —  Ce  doit^^^tre  lui,  car^^onzev^eiires* 
Bonnent.    (86n'). 


25.  Ab,  mon  cher  Mclndoe,  toujonrs^^exactl   Vous.^ 
fites^^  la  minute.    (m6-n11t'). 

26.  Nous  parlions  de  vous. 

27.  Quand^on  parle  du  loup,  il  n'est  pas  loin.     (iOb — 

28.  Voyons,  ne  plaisantez  pas.    Je  ne  me  sens  pas 
d'humeur*^  rire*.    (r6r'). 

29.  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a? 
Qu'y  a-t-il? 

30.  J'ai  pris  froid  la  nuit  dernidre  et  ma  gorge  me 
faiOtorriblement  mal.    (t6-re-blti-mft6'). 


n  est     dix^heures  moins  dix.  It  is  ten  minutes  to  ten. 

•*    ••     onze^^heures  moins  cinq,  ••  •*  five      ••      '*  eleven. 

II  est^^onre^heures  precises,  ••  ••  eleven  o*clock  precisely. 

II  est  prcs  de  minuit,  "  •*  nearly  midnight. 
Votre  montre  retarde  de  trois  minutes,     Your  watch  is  three  minutes  slow. 

"        •«      avancede    ••        "  ••        ••     "      "        "        fast. 

Ma  montre  ya  biea.  My  watch  is  (goes)  right 

"       •«        ««  mal,  ••       «•    goes  badly. 

tSimilarly  we  lay:  ^ 

II  est  de  tris  mauvaise  hnmeur.  He  is  very  angry.  (He  is  in  A  very 

bad  humor). 

Pourquoi  ^tes-vous  de  si  mauvaise  Why  are  you  so  angry? 

humeur? 

II  a  Tair  de  trte  mauvaise  humeur.  He  looks  very  angry. 

Pourquoi  avez-vous  Tair  de  si  mau-  What  makes  you  look  so  cross? 
vaise  humeur? 

sRIre,  to  laugh;  rlanty  laughing;  rf,  laughed. 
Pres:    Je  ris,  ta  ris,  il  rit,  nous  rions,  vous  riez,  ils  rient 
Imp:      Je  riais,  tu  rials,  il  riait,  nous  riions,  vous  riiez,  ils  riaient. 
Fut:      Je  rirai,  tu  riras,  il  rira,  nous  rirons,  vous  rirez,  ils  riront. 
Cond:    Je  rirais,  tu  rirais,  il  rirait,  nous  ri rions,  etc. 
Fres.  SobJ.:  Que  je  rie,  que  tu  ries,  qu'il  rie,  que  nous  riions,  qje  vQot 

[riiez,  quils  rient. 
»  "       ■■■'* 
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I 

81.  Then  conBult  Dr.  Caldwell.  Ton  can't  find  a  better 
physician  in  all  Paris  (dans  tout  Paris). 

82.  I  intend  doing  so,  and  would  like  to  ask  you  to  ac« 
comx>any  me  to  his  house.  (Literally:  I  want 
there  to  go  and  should  like  well  ( j'aimerais^^issez) 
that  you  me  may  accompany  to  him). 

83.  With  pleasure.  Put  a  shawl  around  your  throat 
and  button  up  your  overcoat  to  the  top,  for  the 
wind  has  turned  and  it  has  grown  quite  cold. 
(=Put  (mettez)  then  a  shawl  (un  foulard)  around 
(autour  de)  your  throat  and  button  your  overcoat 
to  high  (jusqu'en  haut),  for  the  wind  is  changed 
and  it  makes  very  cold). 

84.  Then  it  has  stopped  raining?  ( =Then  the  rain 
has  ceased  (cess6)? 

85.  It  stopped  an  hour  ago.  Now  tie  this  warm  shawl 
around  and  button  up  your  overcoat  so  as  not  to 
catch  more  cold.  (Literally:  She  has  ceased  an 
hour  ago  (il  y  a  unc^ht-ure).  Tie  around  (nouez) 
this  thick  (6pais)  shawl  and  button  your  overcoat 
in  order  not  to  (afin  de  ne  pas)  take  more  of  cold). 

iThe  pupil  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  irregular  oomparatiTCS 
and  superlatives. 
I.  Adjectives: 

bon,  meilleur,  le  meillenr,  good,  better,  the  best 

mauvais,  pire,  le  pire,  bad,  worse,  the  worsL 

petit,  moindre,  le  moindre,  little,  less,  the  least. 

Ce  vin  est  bon,  le  v6tre  est  meilleur,  mais  le  mien  est  le  meillenr. 

Jean  est  mauvais,  Jules  est  pire,  mais  Robert  est  le  pire  de  I'^cole  ^r  Jean 

est  mauvais,  Jules  est  plus  mauvais,  mais  Robert  est  le  plus  mauvais  de 

Tecole.     De  deux  maux^^il  faut  eviter  le  pire,  of  two  evils  avoid   the 

iworst.     Ce  n*est  pas,^6tre  petit  que  d'etre  moindre  qu*un  grand,   being 

less  great  is  not  being  small.     On  ne  sentait  pas  le  moindre  vent,  not  the 

least  wind  was  felt. 

I 
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81.  Consultez  done  le  Dr.  Caldwell.  Vous  ne  pouvez 
pas  trouver,^un  meilleur*  m6decin  dans^  tout  Paris 
(mS-yftr'). 

32.  Je  veux^y  aller  et  j'aimerais^^assez  que  vous  m'ac- 
compagniez^  chez  luL 


Avec  plaisir.  Mettez  done  nn  foulard  autour  de 
votre  gorge  et  boutonnez  votre  pardessus  jusqu'eu 
haut,  car  le  vent,^est  chang^  et  il  fait  trds  froid. 


84.  Alors  la  pluie  a  cess^T 

35.  EUo  a  cess6  il  y  a  une^^heure,  Nonez  cet>^^pati 
foulard  et  boutonnez  votre  pardessus  afin  de  ne 
pas  prendre  plus  de  froid. 


S.  Adverbs: 

bien,  miens,  le  mienxt  well,  better,  best 

mal,  pis,  le  pis,  bad,  worse,  worst* 

pea,  moins,  le  moins,  little,  less,  least, 

beaucoup,  plus,  le  plus,  much,  more,  most. 

Albert  ^crit  bien,  Gustave  ^crit  mieux,  mais  Jacques  ^crit  le   miciix. 
Therese  lit  mal,  sa  soeur  lit  encore  pis  {or  plus  mal),  et  leur  frere  lit  la 
plus  mal.     Mod  pere  a  peu  voyag^;  moi  j'ai  encore  moins  voyage,  mais 
ma  mire  a  le  moins  voyag^  de  toute  notre  famille. 
'Dans— in,  within. 

'After  verbs  expressing  a  wish  or  desire   the  subjunctive  mood   must 
follow. 

■■  II      I  ■  ■.■■■«» 
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B6.  Be  assared,  FIl  take  caro  of  myself.  (Literally: 
Not  fear  nothing;  I  shall  be  prudent). 

87»  Bo  sure  to  do  bo.  Nothing  is  so  disagreeable  as 
sickness  in  a  strange  town.  (Literally:  Do  it,  for 
nothing  not  is  more  disagreeable  than  o/to  be  sick 
in  a  town  where  one  is  stranger  (Stranger). 

88.  Are  you  going  to  walk?  A  short  walk  will  do  me 
pood  (=me  will  do  of  the  good). 

89.  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  A  walk  with 
your  cold  would  be  the  greatest  carelessness  you 
could  commii  No,  no,  you  are  going  to  ride  (Lit- 
erally: Of  it  (y)  think  you?  A  walk  with  such  a 
(un  pareil)  cold  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence. 
No,  no,  we  go  go  in  carriage). 

40.  You  are  a  cautious  fellow,  but  you  are  quite  right. 
It  certainly  would  be  most  disagreeable  if  I  were 
laid  up  in  Paris  for  any  length  of  time.  (Liter- 
ally: You  are  a  man  prudent,  but  you  have  right. 
This  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  me  of  to  fall 
ill  in  Paris  for  some  time  (pour  quelque  temps). 

41.  Let  us  take  a  cab. 

42.  There  is  one.  I  am  going  to  hail  it.  (Literally: 
Of  it  there  is  one.    I  go  it  call). 

43.  But  that^s  an  open  carriage.  That  would  be  worse 
than  walking.  (=But  this  is  a  carriage  uncovered 
(d6couverte).  That  would  be  worse  (pis)  for  me 
than  o/to  walk). 

44.  Thaf  s  indeed  an  open  carriage,  but  the  driver  will 
close  it  (la    fermera). 

45.  Close  your  carriage  tight,  cabman.  This  gentleman 
is  ill  and  must  not  be  exposed  to  draughts.  (Lit- 
erally: Driver,  close  well  your  carriage.  This  gentle- 
man is  ill  and  not  ought  not  feel  the  air). 
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« 
86.  Ne  craignez  rien;  je  serai  prudent.    (prtl-dW). 

87  Faites-le,  car  rien  n'est  plus  d6sagr6able  que  d'etre 
malade  dans^^une  ville  oti  l'on,,^st,^6tranger. 
(a-trft6-zha'). 

38.  Allez-Yous  marcher?  Une  petite  promenade  me 
fera  du  bien. 

39.  Y  pensez-vouB?  Une  promenadc^avec  nn  pareil 
rhume  serait  la  plus  grande^mprudence.  Non, 
noui  nous  allons^aller^^en  voiture.  (lii-prll-d&A's'). 


40.  Vous>^6tes^un  homme  prudent,  mais  vous^^avez 
raison.  Ce  serait  tr^  d6sagr6able  pour  moi  da 
tomber  malade^ii  Paris  pour  quelque  temps. 


41.  Prenons>^une  voiture^ 

42.  En  voil&  une.    Je  vaie  Tappeler. 

43.  Mais  c'est^une  voiture  d^ouverte.  Cela  serait  pis 
pour  moi  que  de  marcher.    (da-k<x>-v6rt' — pfi). 


44.  C'est^^en  efFet^^nne  voiture  d6couverte,  mais  le 

cocher  la  fermera. 
46.  Cocher,  fermez  bien  votre  voiture.  Oe  monsieur  est 

malade  et  ne  doit  pas  sentir  I'air. 
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• 

46.  All  right,  sir!  Jost  wait  a  moment  before  getting 
in.  I  shall  be  done  in  a  second.  (Literally:  Yery 
well,  sir.  Wait  an  instant  before  to  enter.  I  shall 
have  finished  within  one  second). 

47.  There  gentlemen!  The  carriage  is  tightly  closed. 
Get  in  please.    Where  to  pray? 

48.  Drive  us  rapidly  to  No.  42  Boulevard  des^talienB. 

49.  On  time  (k  Theure),  gentlemen? — Certainly;  it  ii 
quarter  past  eleven  by  my  watch.  Hurry  npl 

60.  Do  you  always  engage  a  cab  on  time?  (=Take 
you  always  a  cab  by  the  hour  (&  Theure)? 

51.  That  dox)ends  on  circumstances;  on  general  prin- 
ciples driving  on  time  is  preferable,  especially  with 
cabs  *'of  the  first  class,"  as  they  have  good  horses. 
(Literally:  That  depends  (depend)  of  the  circum- 
stances (des  circonstances);  in  principle  (en  prin- 
cipc)  it  is  preferable  of  her  take  on  time,  aspecially 
when  this  are  of  the  "voitures  de  remise,"  as  (at- 
tendu  que)  they  have  of  good  horses  (bona 
chevaux). 

52.  Cabs  seem  to  be  very  cheap  here? 

53.  In  comparison  with  America,  certainlyl  All  the 
drivers  here  wear  a  uniform,  are  exceedingly  polite 
and  cannot  overcharge  any  one.  (Literally:  Tea, 
if  one  them  compares  (compare)  with  the  America* 
All  the  drivers  wear  a  uniform  (une  livrfie),  are 
very  polite  (polis),  they  not  can  not  you  overcharge 
(surcharger). 

54.  They  cannot  overcharge  a  stranger?  And  why  not? 
How  could  a  stranger  tell  what  the  right  fare  would 
be?  (Literally:  They  not  can  not  overcharge  a 
stranger?  And  why  not?  How  a  stranger  can  he 
know  what  is  the  veritable  (v6ritable)  price)? 
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46.  Tr68  bien  monsieur!  Attendez^^un^nstant  avant 
d'eutrer.    J'aurai  fini  dans^^une  -seconde.    (nlfi- 

sla6'). 

47.  Void  messienrsl  La  voitnre^est  bien  termie. 
Montez  je  vous  prie.    Oti  allez-vous? 

48.  Menez-nous  vivement  42  Boulevard  des^^Italiens. 

49.  A  I'heure,  messieurs? — Certainement;  k  ma  montre, 
il  e8t^^nze,^heures,^et  quart.  AUez  vitel 

50.  Prenez-youB  toujours^une  voiture  h  I'heuref 

61.  Cela  depend  des  circonstances;  en  principe,  il  est 
pr6f6rable  de  la  prendre,^^  I'heure,  surtout  quand 
ce  sont  des  voitures  de  remise,  attendu  qu'elles^^ 
ont  de  bons  chevaux.  (da-pftA' — ^s^r-kOA-st&ii'-s'-— 
pr)Ui-B€p' — rti-m€z'— sh'-vo'). 


52.  Les  voitures  me  semblent  trfts  bon  march*? 

63.  Oui,  si  on  les  compare  avec  I'Am^rique.  Tons  lee 
cochers  portent^^une  livr^e,  sont  tr6s  polis,  ils  ne 
peuvent  pas  vous  surcharger.    (stir  sh&r.zha'). 


64  Us  ne  peuvent  pas  surcharger  un^^6tranger?  Et 
pourquoi  pas?  Comment^^un^6tranger  peat-il 
savoir  quel  est  le  v6ri table  prix? 
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66.  The  tariff  is  pat  ap  in  every  cab  and  th^  driver  ia 
obliged  to  give  a  receipt  and  hia  number  to  each 
person.  (Literally:  The  tariff  (le  tarif)  is  placed 
in  the  interior  {k  I'int^rienr)  of  each  cab  and  the 
driver  mnst  hand  (remettre)  to  the  passenger  a 
receipt  with  (portant)  his  number). 

66.  And  suppose  he  doesn't  do  it?  What  then?  (Lit- 
terally:  And  if  he  not  it  does*  not  What  happens 
(qu'arrive-t-il)? 

67.  Look  what  is  said  at  the  foot  of  the  tariff: 
^'Travelers  ought  to  demand  a  receipt  and  his  num- 
ber from  the  driver.''  (Literally:  See  at  the  foot 
(an  bas)  of  the  tariff  it  is  said  that  the  travelers 
ought  to  demand  of  the  (au)  driver  a  receipt  with 
his  number). 

68.  And  in  case  the  driver  should  not  give  me  the  cor- 
rect receipt?  What  happens  then?  How  do  I  ob- 
tain  my  legal  rights?  (Literally:  In  case  where 
the  driver  not  me  would  give  not  a  good  receipt? 
What  happens  then?  And  how  could  I  obtain 
justice)? 

69.  All  drivers  stand  under  police-control.  You  either 
apply  to  the  nearest  policeman  or  you  order  the 
driver  to  take  you  to  the  nearest  police-station. 
(Literally:  All  the  drivers  are  under  the  control 
(le  contrOle)  of  the  prefecture  of  police  (la  Pre- 
fecture de  Police).  You  can  yourself  address  be 
it  (soit)  to  the  first  agent  of  police  whom  you  will 
meet,  be  it  (soit)  order  to  the  coachman  of  you  to 
drive  (mener)  to  the  post  of  police  the  most  near). 

60.  And  will  he  do  it? — Without  any  doubt.  But  here 
we  are!  Pray  get  out.  Driver,  wait  here  rill  we 
get  back. 
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55.  Le  tarif  est  plac6  &  I'int^rieur  de  chaque  voiture  et 
le  cocher  doit  remettrewftu  voyageur  un  bulletin 
portant  son  nam^ro. 


66.  Et  s'il  ne  le  fait  pas?  Qu'arriye-t-ilt 


67.  Yoyez^^an  bas  da  tarif  il  est  dit:  ''Qae  les  voya* 
geurs  doivent  demander^^au  cocher  uu  bulletin 
avec  son  nam^ro." 


68.  An  cas  oti  le  coclier  ne  me  donnerait  pa8.^nn  bon 
bulletin?  Qu'arrive-t-il  alors?  Et  comment  pour- 
rais-je  obtenir  justice?  (jtL-st^'). 


69.  Tons  les  cochers  sent  sous  le  contrOle  de  la  Pre- 
fecture de  Police.  Yous  pouvez  vous^adresser 
Boit^^u  premier^^^gent  de  Police  que  vous  ren- 
contrez,  soit^^^rdonner^^au  cocher  de  vous  mener 
^^u  poste  de  police  le  plus  prte. 


60.  Le  fera-t-il? — Sans  doute.    Mais  nous  yolci  ar- 
rives.   Descendez.    Cocher,  attendez-nous^^icil 
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MAIN  SENTENCE. 

(Cantintuitian). 

Ton  will  have  to  keep  your  room  for  days  before 
yon  can  continue  your  jonmey. 

Ton  will  be  obliged  to  (=of) 

keep 

the  room 

during 

sometime 

before  that 

you  may  (not)  be  able 

to  continue 

your  journey. 


L  I  would  like  to  consult  you,  doctor.  Since  last 
evening  I  have  felt  so  badly  that  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  seriously  ill.  (Literally:  I  should  like 
you  to  consult  (consulter),  sir.  Since  yesterday 
evening  I  not  myself  feel  not  well  and  I  have  fear 
of  to  fall  (tomber)  seriously  (s6rieusement)  ill). 

2.  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

3.  At  first  I  fancied  I  had  a  bad  cold.  Since  this 
morning  however,  I  feel  violent  pains  in  my  throat 
and  my  breathing  has  become  painful.  (Literally: 
I  have  believed  quite  at  first  (tout  d'abord)  that  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  But  since  this  morning  I  ex- 
perience (j'6prouve)  of  the  pains  violent  (dee 
douleurs^^^troces)  in  the  throat  and  it  me  is  very 
difficult  to  breathe  (de  respirer). 

4.  Have  you  noticed  any  other  symptoms  (d'autres 
symptomes)? 
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PHRASE  PRINCIPALE. 

(Suite). 

VonB  sereZwOblig^  de  garder  la  chambre  pen- 
dant qnelqne  temps,  avant  qne  vons  ne 
pnissiez  continner  votre  voyage. 

Vons  Berez>«^1)lig6  de  (v(30  s^ra'  z6-bl6-zhft'  dn) 

garder  (gftr-dao 

la  chambre  (1&  shftft'-br') 

pendant  (pftA-d&6') 

qnelqne  temps  (kel-kti-t&ii') 

avant  qne  (ft-v&fi-kti) 

vons  ne  pnissiez  (v<x>  nil  pft^e-se^^h') 

continner  (k6ii-te.ntL-a') 

votre  voyage.    (v6'-tr'  v6.^-yftzh'). 

1.  Je  voudrais  yous  consulter  monsieur.  Dopuis  hier 
Boir  je  ne  me  sens  pas  bien,  et  j'ai  peur  de  tomber 
sdrieusement  malade.    (sa-rQ^tl-ztl-mfifi')* 


2.  Qn'avez-vons? 

3.  J'ai  cni  tout  d'abord  que  j'avaiBwnn  mauvais 
rhume.  Mais  depuis  ce  matin  j'6prouve  des  dou- 
leurs^^atroces  dans  la  gorge,  et  11  m'est  trte  diflScile 
de  respirer.  (zha-prODv'— d<3C)-ltlr-zft-tr6B' — g6rzh'— 
rft-spe-ra'). 


C  Avez-yous  remarquA  d'autres  symptomesf    (rft- 
m&r-ka'  slii-ptdm'). 
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6.  I  feel  as  if  all  my  limbs  were  broken  and  my  feet 
feel  so  heavy  that  I  can  scarcely  drag  myself  along. 
(Literally:  It  me  seems  that  I  have  all  the  limbs 
,  (tons  les  membres)  crushed  (bris6s)  and  my  legs 

(mes  jambes)  appear  so  heavy  (lourds)  that  this 
is  with  pain  that  I  myself  drag  (que  je  me  traine). 

6.  And  how  is  your  head? 

7.  My  head  feels  heavy,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  a 
headache.  (Literally:  I  have  the  head  heavy 
(lourde),  notwithstanding  (cependant)  I  not  can 
say  that  I  have  pain  in  the  head). 

8.  And  how  is  your  appetite? 

9.  My  appetite  seems  to  have  left  me  entirely.  I 
really  had  to  force  myself  to  take  a  cup  of  coffeCi 
and  I  have  not  eaten  anything  to-day.  (Literally: 
I  not  have  not  of  appetite  at  all.  I  myself  am 
forced  in  order  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  to-day 
I  not  have  nothing  eaten). 

10.  Do  you  cough? — ^I  commenced  to  cough  an  hour 
ago. 

11.  Is  it  painfolY  (Literally:  That  you  makes  it 
badly)? 

12.  Yes,  esi)eciallyhere  in  the  chest,  or  rather  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  (=Yes,  especially  (surtout)  here 
in  the  chest  (la  poitrine),  or  rather  (plutOt)  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  (dans  les  bronches), 

13.  Pray  take  a  seat  here  at  the  window,  so  that  I  may 
have  a  good  light  for  my  examination.  (Literally: 
Sit  down  here  before  (devant)  the  window,  in  full 
light  (en  pleine  lumi^re),  in  order  that  (afia  que) 
I  you  may  examine). 

14.  Show  me  your  tongue,  please.  Put  it  out  a  little 
farther  (sortez-la  davantage). 
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6.  II  me  semble  que  j'ni  tous  lea  membros  brisks  et 
mes  jambes  paraissent  si  lourds  que  c'est^avec 
peine  que  je  me  traine.    (zhft6'-b' — train'). 


6.  EtlatWe?    (taV). 

7.  J'ai  la  tfite  lourde,  cependant  je  ne  puis  dire  que 
j'ai  mal  &  la  tftte.    (s'pfti'i-daA') 


8.  Et  I'appfitit? 

9.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'app6tit  da  tout.  Je  me  suis  forc6 
pour  prendi-e^^une  tasse  de  caf6,  et  aujourd'hui  je 
n'ai  rien  mang6. 


10.  Toussez-vous? — J'ai  commence  k  tousser  il  y  a 
une^^heure. 

11.  Cela  Yous  fait-il  mal? 

12.  Oui,  surtout^ici  dans  la  poitrine,  ou  plutOt  dans 
les  bronches.     (p6,^-tr6n' — brofi-sh'). 


13.  Asseyftz-vous^ci  devant  la  fenfetre,  en  pleme  In- 
miftre.  afin  que  je  vous^^examine.  (ftA  plehn'  Itl- 
me>.^— z6-xft-m6n'). 


14.  Montrez-moi  votre  langue;    sortez-la  davantage. 
(da-v&A-tazh'). 
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15.  Your  tongue  is  very  much  coated  (trte  ebargfie). 
When  did  you  take  cold? 

16.  Night  before  last,  I  think.  I  went  home  from  the 
theatre  without  rubbers  or  overcoat. 

17.  What!  Night  before  last  in  that  frightful  storm! 
How  could  you  have  been  guilty  of  such  careless- 
ness? (Literally:  What  (quoi)!  Night  before  last 
during  that  frightful  storm  (cet^^ffreux^orage)! 
How  have  you  been  able  to  commit  (commettre) 
a  such^  imprudence  (une  telle  imprudence)? 

18.  It  was  exceedingly  hot  and  sultry  in  the  theatre. 
The  house  was  packed;  not  a  single  seat  was  disen- 
gaged. (Literally:  It  made  a  heat  stifling  (une 
chaleur^^^touflfante)  at  the  theatre.  The  house 
(la  salle)  was  crowded  (bondSe*),  not  a  seat  (uu 
si^ge)  was  free  (libre). 

19.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  in  the  fresh  air  (en  plein,^ 
air).  I  wanted  to  cool  off  a  little  on  my  way  home. 
( =1  had  need  of  to  take  a  little  the  fresh  (le  frais) 
before  of  re-enter). 


^Tel,  telle  has  two  significations,  suck  and  many  a  (man).  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  an  adjective  and  agrees  with  its  noun;  in  the  latter  it  is 
used  without  a  substantive. 

Telle  ^tait  la  difficulte,  Such  was  the  difficulty. 

Tel  parle  de  choses  qu*il  n'entend     Many  a  man  talks  about  things  he 
pas,  does  not  understand. 

Ud  tel  has  the  meaning  of  oar  so  and  so. 

Monsieur  un  tel,  Mr.  so  and  sa 

Madame  une  telle,  Mrs.  so  and  so. 
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15.  Votre  langne  est  tr^  chargfie.  Quand,^^vez-voti« 
l>r\H  froid? 

16.  L'avant  derniftre  nuit,  je  crois.  Je  puis^^Ufi  du 
th^&tre  chez  moi  sans  caoutchoucs  et  sans  par- 
dessus. 

17.  Quoi!  L'avant  derni^re  nuit  pendant  cet^^fFreux 
^^oraji^e!  Comment^^vez-vous  pu  commettrc^une 
telle*  imprudence?    (16-prtl-dW-B'). 


18.  H  faisait^une  chaleur  ^toufifante  au  th^fttre. 
La  salle  6tait  bond^e',  pas^^un  si^ge  6tait  libre. 


19.  Je  fus  bien  content  de  Bortir,^/^n  plein^^ir. 
J'avais  besoin  de  prendre^un  pen  le  frais^^avant 
de  rentier. 


Notice  also  the  expressions  fl  n'y  a  rien  de  tel  qne^  there  is  nothing 
like,  as: 

II  n*y  a  rien  de  tel  que  d*avcir^^une    There    is    nothing  like  having  a 
bonne  conscience,  good  conscience. 

>We  could  also  say:  La  salle  etait  comble.     On  the  otlcr  band  we  saj: 
La  pleine  lune,  The  full  moon. 

La  lune  est  dans  son  plein.  The  moon  is  full. 

But: 

J*ai  la  t£te  prise  My  head  feels  fulL 

When  we  talk  of  dress  we  sayi 

La  tenucde  soiree,  )  Full  dress. 

Lji  grandc  toilette,  J  ruuarcs^ 
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2D  That  was  a  pieco  of  carelessness  of  which  I  really 
did  not  think  you  capable.  Why  didn't  you  take  a 
cab?  (Literally:  This  was  a  veritable  imprudence 
of  which  I  not  you  would  have  never  believed  ca- 
pable (capable).  Why  not  have  you  not  taken  a 
cab)? 

21.  I  wanted  to  cool  off,  as  I  told  you  (=1  wanted  me 
to  cool  off  (me  rafraiehir),  as  I  you  it  have  told). 

22.  That  was  very  careless.  Now  please  lay  aside  your 
vest.  I  want  to  examine  your  lungs  (je  veux  vous 
^^ausculter). 

23.  You  frighten  me,  doctor.  I  trust  my  lungs  are  not 
affected.  (Literally:  You  me  frighten  (effrayez) 
doctor.  I  hope  that  my  lungs  (mes  poumons)  not 
are  not  attacked  (attaqu^). 

24.  I  hoi)e  not,  but  I  have  to  examine  them  carefully. 
Now  take  a  deep  breath.  (Literally:  I  hope  thai 
not  ((lue  non^),  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  them  may 
examine  carefully  (soigneusement).  Let  us  see, 
breathe  well). 

25.  Oh,  that  pains! — Where?  Point  out  the  spot. 
(Literally:  Oh,  how  this  me  makes  ill  (mal)! 
Where?    Show  me  the  place). 

26.  Well,  now  take  another  breath,  as  deep  as  you  can. 
(Literally:  Well,  breathe  once  more  (encore ,^une 
fois);  breathe  as  deeply  (largement)  as  you  can). 

27.  And  now  turn  around,  so  that  I  can  examine  your 
back.  (Literally:  Turn  yourself  (tournez-vuus) 
that  I  you  may  examine  in  the  back  (le  dos). 


iSimilarily  we  say: 

Je  dis  que  oal,  I  gay  yes. 

Je  dis  que  non,  I  say  no. 
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20.  C'6tait,^nne  veritable  imprudence,  dont  je  ne  voub 
^^urais  jamais  cru  capable.  Pourquoi  n'avez-vous 
pas  pris^^une  voiture?  (va-re-tft'-bl'  l6-prtl-dft6'-B' 
kft-pft'-bP). 


21.  Je  votilais  me  rafraichir  comme  je  vous  I'ai  dit 
(r&-frai-shCr'). 

22.  C'^tait  tr^Ss^imprudent.    Veuillez  retirer  votre  gi- 
let.    Je  veux  vous^^ausculter.     (zds-ktll-ta'). 

23.  Vons  m'effrayez  docteur.    J'espftre  que  mes  pou- 
mons  ne  sont  pas^attaqufe?     (p<X>-m6A'). 


24.  J'esp^re  que  non*,  mais,^il  faut  que  je  les^^exa- 
mine  soigneusement.  V'^yons,  respirez  bien,  (s6^^ 
ta,^ytl-z'mft6') 


26.  Oil!  comme  cela  me  fait  mail— Oti?    Montrez-moi 
la  place,    (plfts'). 

26.  Bien,  re8pirez,^encore,^une  fois;  respirez^^aussi 
largement  que  vous  pouvez.    (Iftr-zhti-mftA'). 

27.  Toumez-vous,  que  je  vous^^examine  dans  le  dos. 

(do). 


Je  suppose  que  otri,  I  suppose  8o. 

Je  supix>sc  que  non,  I  don't  suppose  so. 

Je  vous^^^assure  que  non,  I  mure  you  it  is  not  I 

i  far;  S  pale;  C  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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28.  Does  it  look   serious,    doctor?    (Literally:   This 

seems  it  serious  (s6rieux)  doctor)? 
^.  1^11  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  as  soon  as  I  am  done 

with  my  examination.     (Literally:  I  you  it  will  tell 

in  an  instant  as  soon  as  (aussitOt  que)  I  shall  have 

finished  of  yon  to  examine). 

80.  How  is  your  sleep? — Bad;  I  get  no  rest.  (=How 
is  your  sleep  (votre  sommeil)?— Bad;  I  not  repose 
(repose)  not). 

81.  Do  you  feel  very  thirsty? — Yes,  I  have  been  quite 
thirsty  and  have  been  drinking  a  great  deal  of  wa- 
ter. (Literally:  Yourself  feel  you  thirsty  (alt6r6)? 
— Yes,  I  have  had  very  thirst  and  I  have  dronlL 
(bu)  much  of  water). 

32.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Your  pulse  is  very  quick. 
You  are  feverish.  (Literally:  Let  us  see  your 
pulse  (votre  pouls).  Your  pulse  strikes  (bat)very 
quickly.    You  have  the  fever  (la  fi^vre). 

83.  Now  take  this  instrument  for  a  few  minutes  in  your 
mouth  I  have  to  know  how  your  respiration  ia 
(Literally:  Keep  (gardez)  this  instrument  (cet^ 
instrument)  eome  minutes  in  your  mouth  (votre 
bouche).  I  want  to  know  how  is  your  respiration 
(votre  resTyiration). 

24  You  have  quite  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  Go  home 
at  once  and  go  to  bed.  Did  you  walk  here?  (Lit- 
erally: Yo:i  have  a  bronchitis  (une  bronchite).  Re- 
enter (reiitrez)  to  you  at  once  and  lie  down  (ecu- 
chez-vous).    Ai'e  you  come  afoot)? 

>Boirc,  to  drink;  blirant,  drinking;  bu,  drunk. 
Pres:  Je  bois,  tu  bois,  il  boit,  nous  duvons,  vous  huvfz,  ils  boivesL 
Imp:  Je  buvais,  tu  buvais,  il  buvait,  nous  buvions,  etc. 
Prdt:  Je  bus.  tu  b'js,  il  but,  nous  bflmes,  vous  bCtes,  ils  burent. 

a  tar;  fi  pale;  C  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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28.  Cela  paratt-il  s^rieux  doctcur? 

29.  Je  vous  le  dirai  dans^un ^instant  aussitOt  que 
i'aurai  fini  de  voue^^examiner.  (dft6  ztiA  nl6-staii'). 


80.  Oomment,^est  votre  sommeil? — Mauvais,  je  ne  re- 
pose pas.     (s6-m0'-y' — j(ia'  rii-p6z'  pa). 

81*  Vons  Bentez-vou8s^lt6r6? — Oui,  j'ai  eu  trte  soif 
et  j'ai  bu^  beaucoup  d'eau. 


82.  VoyonB  votre  pouls. — Votre  pouls  bat  trfts  vite. 
Vouflwavez  la  fi^vre.    XP^^'^^vCt'  £6^av'-r'). 


83.  Oardez  cet>^instrument  quelques  miinitcs  d.uis  vo- 
tre bonche.  Je  veux  savoir  comment^est  votre 
respiration.  ( tlfi-stra-mW — ine-ntlt' — ^b<3Dsh'— rfl- 
Bp«-rfi^ie^A'). 


84.  VouSwavez^^tine  bronchite.  Rentrez  chez  vons 
teat  de  suite  et  couchez-vous.  Etes-vous  venu  k 
piedf    (brdfi-shef— pC,,^'). 


Foil  Je  boirai,  ta  boiras,  il  boira,  nous  boirons,  etc 
Cond:  Je  boirais,  tu  boirais,  {]  boirait,  nous  boirk>ns,  etc. 
Fr6S*  SnbJ:  Que  je  boive,  que  tu  boives,  qu*i]  boive,  que  nous  Bttvi^ns^ 

[que  vous  buviet,  qu*ils  boivent^ 

ifiu';  ft  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  not*,;  00  room. 
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35.  ITo,  in  a  cab.— Not  in  an  open  one,  I  trust? — Oh 
no,  it  was  closed  tightly,  (Literally:  No,  in  a  car- 
riage.— Not  in  a  cab  open  (d6couverte)  I  suppose? 
— Oh  no,  she  was  well  closed). 

36.  That  was  sensible.  Avoid  any  draught  or  cold.  I 
shall  prescribe  some  medicine  for  you.  You  have 
to  take  it  punctually  every  two  hours.  (Literally: 
This  was  very  sensible  (tr^s  Bens6).  Avoid  (^vi- 
tez)  the  currents  of  air  (les  courants  d'air)  and  the 
cold.  I  you  shall  make  a  prescrii^tion  (une^^or- 
donnance).  You  will  take  regularly  all  the  two 
hours  this  medicine  (cette  m6decine), 

87.  Don't  stop  on  your  way,  but  drive  home  at  once. 
(Literally:  Not  yourself  stop  (arrfitez)  not  on  way 
(en  route),  but  return  (rentrez)  at  you). 

38.  Have  I  to  stay  in  bed  (m'aliter)? 

39.  I  told  you  already  that  you'll  have  to  go  to  bed  at 
once.  You'll  have  to  keep  your  room  for  days,  for 
bronchitis  in  our  climate  is  not  to  be  be  trifled  with. 
(Literally:  I  you  have  already  told  of  yourself  to 
put  (mettre)  to  the  bed  (au  lit)  without  more  to 
delay  (sans  plus  tarder).  You  will  have  to  keep 
the  room  during  several  (plusieurs)  days,  for  the 
bronchitis  (les  bronchites)  in  our  climate  not  are 
not  a  small  afPair). 

40.  Then  I  am  seriously  ill?  (=AmI  seriously  taken)? 

41.  Not  fatally  so.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  you  will 
have  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  week  at  least.  (Literally: 
No,  not  as  much  (tant)  as  that.  But  I  must  you 
warn  (avertir)  that  you  will  have  to  (&)  keep  the 
bed  for  a  week  at  least  (au  moins). 


a  far;  ft  pale;  0  eve;  «  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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36.  Non,  dans^une  voiture. — Pas  dans^^une  voiture 
d^couverto  je  suppose? — Oh  non,  elle  6tait  bien 
ferm6e.    C8tl-p6z'). 

86.  C'6tait  tr^s  8ens6,  Evitez  les  courants  d'air  et  le 
froid.  Je  vous  ferai  une^^ordonnance.  Vous 
prendrez  r^guli^rement  toutes  les  deux^^heures 
cette  m6decine.  (sftA-sa'— ft-v6-ta' — kc5D-rafi'  tin  ndr- 
d6-naii'-8'~ra-gtt-lewft-rtl-ni&6'— ma-d'sen'). 


37.  Ne  vooswarrdtez  pas^^^n  route,  mais  rcntrez  chez 
vous. 

88.  Dois-je  m'aliter?    (mft-lcta'). 

39.  Je  vous^^i  d6ik  dit  de  vous  mettre,,^u  lit  sans 
plus  tarder.  Vous  devrez  garder  la  chambre  pen- 
dant plusieurs  jours,  car  les  bronchi  tea  dans  notre 
climat  ne  sont  pas^une  petite^^flfaire.  (16— pltl* 
zfi^ar'). 


40.  Sui8-Je  s^rleusement  pris? 

41.  Non,  pas  tant  que  cela.  Mais  je  dois  vous,^avertir 
que  vous^^urez.^  garder  le  lit  pour^une  semaine 
an  moins. 


&  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  6  there;  0  note;  00  rouiu. 
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42.  And  when  do  you  think  I  can  continue  my  jour- 
ney? (-When  then  shall  I  be  able  to  continue 
my  journey)? 

43.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  In  the  first  place 
we  must  pjet  rid  of  your  fever.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least  a  fortnight  here. 
(Literally:  That  depends  of  the  circumstances(de8 
circonstances).  Quite  at  first  (tout  d'abord)  it  is 
necessary  yourself  to  set  free  (d^barrasser)  of  the 
fever.  At  any  rate  (de  toute  mani^re)  prepare 
yourself  (attendez  vous)  to  (&)  stay  at  least  fifteen 
days  here). 

44.  And  when  will  you  call  on  me?  (=When  will  you 
come  me  see)? 

45.  It  is  now  a  quarter  to  twelve.  My  office-hours  last 
till  two.  After  that  I  have  three  patients  to  visit 
who  are  dangerously  ill.  (Literally:  It  is  now  mid- 
day  less  the  quarter.  I  receive  until  two  o'clock;  I 
have  three  patients  (makdes)  who  not  go  not  well, 
to  (k)  visit). 

46.  You  are  very  busy?— Unfortunately  so.  There  is 
at  present  much  sickness  in  town.  (Literally: 
You  are  very  busy  (occup^)? — Unfortunately  yes, 
at  this  moment  (en  ce  moment)  there  are  much  of 
persons  ill  in  town  (en  vilie). 

47.  And  when  may  I  expect  you?  (=When  may  I 
hope  you  to  see)? 

&  far;  a  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  rooa 
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42.  Quand^alors  pourrai-je  continuer  mon   voyage? 
(kOA-te-ntt-a'.  mOA  v6^.yftzh'). 


43.  C5ela  depend  des  circonstances.  Tout  d'abord  il 
faut  VOU8  d^barrasser  de  la  fi6vre.  De  toute  ma- 
ni^re  attendez-vous,^  restcr^^^u  moins  quinze 
jours^ici     (sCr-kOA-stfiii'-s' — da-bOr' — mft-n6,^.ar'). 


44.  Quand  viendrez-voas  me  voir? 


45.  11  est  maiDtenant  midi  moins  le  quart  Je  re^ois 
jusqu'ii  deux^beures;  j'ai  trois  malades  qui  ue 
vont  pas  bien»  k  visiter. 


46,  Vous^ftes  trfes^^occup^?— Malheureusement  oui; 
en  ce  moment  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  personnes  malades 
^^en  ville.     (m6-man' — ft6  veF). 


47.  Quand  puis-je  esp6rer  vofis  voir? 


i  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  i  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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48.  I^U  call  on  you  between  four  and  five  without  fail 
In  the  meanwhile  take  the  medicine  I  have  pre« 
scribed  for  you;  every  two  hours  a  table-spoon  fnlL 
(Literally:  I  shall  come  without fail(sanB  faute)be- 
tweeu  (entre)  four  o'clock  and  five.  In  the  mean- 
while (en^attendnnt)  take  the  potion  (la  potion) 
which  I  you  have  prescribed  (ordonn6e),  a  table- 
spoon (une  cuiller^^^  soupe)  all  the  two  hoars )• 

49.  Be  careful  to  have  the  right  temxierature  in  your 
room.  You  had  better  have  a  fire.  (Literally^ 
Have  (ayez)  well  care  (soin)  of  to  have  always  the 
same  temperature  (la  mdme  temperature)  in  your 
room.    Make  make  q^the  fire  (du  feu). 

50.  Keep  yourself  warm  and  avoid  catching  cold.  PU 
be  with  you  between  four  and  five.  Good  bye;  I 
trust  you'll  soon  be  better.  (Literally:  Keep  your- 
self warmly  (chaudement)  and  avoid  the  cold.  I 
shall  be  with  you  between  four  and  five.  Good 
bye;  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  better). 


«  far;  fl  pale;  e  eve;  t  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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48.  Je  viendrai  sa^s  faute  entre  quatre^henresk^t 
cinq.  En^^ttendant  prenez  la  potion  que  je  vons 
s^ai  ordonn6e,  une  cuillers^ii  soupe  toutes  les  deux 
.^heures.  (ftA  nft-tftft-dftii'— p6-86s^6' — ktlwA-yair')« 


49.  Ayez  bicn  Boin  d'ayoir  tou Jours  la  mftme  tempera* 
ture  dans  voire  chambre.  Faites  faire  da  feu. 
(tftfi-pa-rft-tOr'— ftl). 


50,  Tenez-vous  cliaudemcnt  et  ^vitez  le  froid.  Je  serai 
chez  vous^entre  quatre>^et  cinq.  Au  revoiri  j'es- 
p6re  que  vous  sorez  bientOt  misux. 


i  far;  S  pale;  C  eve;  £  there;  6  note;  00 
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Cafte. 

Les  cafes  sont^^exc^ssivement  nombreux.^  Paria. 
On^en  rencontre  dans  tous  les  quartiers,  mais  surtout 
•ur  les  boulevards,  au  Palais-Royal,  aux  Charaps-Eljsees, 
dam  les  principales  rues  passantes^^et  aux^^abords^  de 
toutes  les  gares  de  chemin  de  fer. 

Les  con6ommation»',^y  sout  gfiadralcmeut  bonnos. 
Le  prix  d'une  consommation^^orJinaire  (caf6,  book*, 
verre  de  liqueur,  etc.)  varie,  suivant  les  quartiers,  eutro 
30  et  60  centimes.  Le  prix  des  glaces*  varic,  selon  les 
s^^tablissemeuts,  entre  50  centimes^et  1  franc  25  ccnti- 
mes. 

II  est  d^usage*  de  donner^^au  gar^on  nn  pourboire  de 
10  centimes. 

On  pent  dans  tous  les  caf r.3  Be  faire  servir  le  matin  da 
caf6  au  lait,  du  cbocolat,  du  tli6  avec  da  pain>^et  du 
beurre. 

Dans  prcsque  tous  les  cafcSs,  on  pent  se  faire  servir 
une  cOtelette,  un  bif teck,  des  riandes  froides^^et  des^^ 
oeufs;  ces  consommations  sont^^ordinairemeut  bonnes, 
et  le  prix^en^^est  le  mSme  que  dans  les  bons  restau- 
rants. 

II  nous^est^mpossible  de  donner,^une  nomencla- 
ture ni6me  abr6g6e'  des  principaux  caf^de  Paris.  Nous 
nous  l)()rnerons'>^&  mentionner*  ceux  qui  se  distingueiit 
pnr^uue  notori6t6*  tout^^ii  £ait,^exceptionnelle  ou  par 
(Ittrh^ue  particularity 


iL'tlwrU,  the  access.  •Abbreviated. 

•Iji  coniommation,  the  refreshment.  7We  shall  limit  onrselveii 

•Un  bock,  a  glass  of  beer.  »To  men  lion. 

•Of  Ices,  tee-cream.  »Notoriety,  fame. 

•It  Is  customary. 


A  tar:  ft  i>alc;  e  eve;  £  there;  A  note;  00  room. 
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Nous  citerons:  le  Grand-Caffi,  boulevard  des  Capnci- 
nes  14,  au  coin  de  la  rue  Scribe;  le  caM  Am6ricain, 
boulevard  des  Capucines  4;  le  c^l^bre  glacier  Tortoiii, 
au  coin  de  la  rue  Taitbout;  le  cabaret  du  Cliat  Noir*". 
rue  Victor-Masefi  12,  uno  des  eurIo5it68  de  i'aris;  on  y 
donne  en^uver^,et  au  prinfcmps  dear  representations 
tr^  Buivies:  ombres,  monologues,  chansons,  etc.;  on  n'y 
est  re^u  que  sur^nvitation;  le  prix  de  la  consommation 
est  de  4  francs  au  minimum. 

Etablissemcnts  de  Bouilloni. 

Lea^6tablissements  de  bouillon,  fond^s*  par  Monsieur 
Duval,  boucher,  sont  situ^s:  boulevard  Montmartre,  21; 
boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  27;  boulevard  Poissonui^ro, 
11;  boulevard  de  S6bastopol,  141;  boulevard  Saint-Mi- 
chel, 26^  rue  de  Rivoli,  47;  rup  Lafayette,  63.  etc. 

Une  dame  seule  pent  tr^  bien^^entrer  dans  ces^^ 
6tablis6ements  doat  la  clientele  est  fort  convenable. 

On  re9oit,^en^^entrant,^une  carte  sur  laquelle  la 
bonne"  qui  sert,  inscrit^^u  f  ur^et  k  mesure*  ce  que  Ton 
commande. 

Le  Banquier  Anglais  et  L'Irlandals. 

Un  banquier  de  Londres*  avait  besoin  d'un  domes- 
tique.  Un  Irlandais  vint*  s'ofifrir  pour,^entrer,^&  son 
service. 


lOBlack  cat. 

iFounded.  —  tThe  waitress.— Mil /i/>'.^^/  k  mesure,  proportionally. 

I A  banker  of  London. 

•Irregular  pr^t^rit  of  venir,  to  come.     It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  historical  tense,  the  preterit,  is  used  in  narratives.    The  regular  acMuif 
gation  of  the  historical  tense  is  given  in  the  next  note. 
Pr4t:  Je  vins,  tu  vins,  il  rint,  nous  vinmes,  vous  vfntes,  ils  vinrent> 

&  far;  ft  pale;  C  eve;  d  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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"De  quel  paysw^tes-vous?"  lui  deroanda' le  banqoier. 

••Je  Buis^^An<;lai8,"  r6pondit*  Taatre. 

•*De  quel  endroit',  s'il  voub  plait?" 

••De  Dublin." 

••Comment  ponvez-vous  dire  que  vous^te«,^,Jbiglais, 
puisfiuu'  vous^fites  u6  en^^Irlande?" 

"M  is,  monsieur,  si  j'^tais  n6  dan8,^une>^4c^^ie^  ce 
ne  801  alt  paj^^une  raieon,  jecroiSi  pour  que  je  fufise'  an 
CKcval. 


•The  Preieiit,  tile  hfstoHctI 

tense,  adds  the  following  endings  to  the 

stem  in  ihe  ihiu^  ..^  >..\r  cnjigAtioni: 

ist. 

and. 

3rd. 

mU 

—  is. 

\M. 

ftl. 

is. 

—  is. 

— ~  A. 

iL 

it. 

—  amet. 

fmet. 

&tes. 

Ites. 

Ites. 

irent. 

ircnt 

— ^  ircnt. 

If  therefore  we  lake  parlcr, 

to  speak,  finir,  to  finish  and  vendre,  to  sell. 

we  form  the 

Pr^t^rlt 

Itt 

and. 

3rf. 

Je  pai  iaf. 

Je  fin£f. 

Je  vend£r. 

tu  i>arl<ii« 

tu  (inii. 

lu  vendiV. 

il  pniU. 

U  finiV. 

il  vend!/. 

noi.s  pail&^/«f« 

nous  CiuwifU 

aous  vendfuMV. 

▼ous  pailSi/^/. 

Yous  fxnUes, 

vous  vendt/^/. 

lis  parl^r^M/. 

ils  ^nirent. 

ils  vcndirent. 

The  pupil  must  thoroughly  i 

'amiliarize  himself 

whh  these  forms  as  tliey 

are  constantly  employed  in  narratives. 

*  Replied,  historical  tense  of  ripondre,  to  reply 

f  to  answer* 

•From  which  place? 

•Since,  as. 

TUne^^^curie,  a  stable. 

•Subjunctive  (imparfait)  of  Itre,  to  be. 

Imp.  SiibJ.  Que  je  fusse,  que  tu  fusses,  qn*il  fflt,  que  nous  fnssionSy 

que  vous  fussiez,  qu*ils  fussent 

1  far;  A  pale;  e  eve;  £  there;  0  note;  00  room. 
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^'^^     ^    ^ 

La  riJroyanoc.' 

Une  bonne  vieille*,  npi&s^^avoir  fait  sea  priftrca  devant 
rimage'  de  SRint  Jlicliel.  prii*  deux  petils  ciergea*,  et  en 
^^alluina  un  pour  r&;cluuige*  et  Tbulre  poar  Satan,  re* 
pi'68ent6  E0U8  sea  pieda 

Le  curd  da  village^  qui  pseanit  p^r  lit  en  ce  moment, 
s'en^aper^ut*. 

II  B'6cria*:  "Eh!  que  faitea-voua  Ik?  Est-ce  que  voua 
^  ft  tea  foUe"?    Voua  brtllez",^un  cierge  au  diable""? 

"Non,  monaieur  le  cur6,  je  ne  auia  paa  folle.  J^ai  tou* 
joura^entendu  dire  qu'il  6tait  prudent  d'tvolr  dea^^ 
amia  partout":  on  ne  aait  paa^oii  ron^ira.** 

L6on  Z  et  Talcliimiste.* 

TTn^^lcbimiate  qui  ae  vantait*  d'avoir  trouv6  le  aecret' 
de  faire  de  Vox\  demandait^une  recompense*  k  L6on 
Dix. 


1  Precaution,  foresight. 

•A  good  old  woman.    Vieille  Is  the  feminine  form  of  vieuzi  old* 

'The  image,  statue. 

4The  historical  tense  of  the  irregular  ^erb  prendre,  to  take. 
Pr^t:  Je  pris,  ta  pris,  U  priti  nous  primes,  vous  prites,  ils  priient. 

•Candles. 

•The  archangeL 

TThe  village-curate,  priest 

•Observed  it. — Apcrcevoir,  to  perceive  It  conjugated  like  recevolr,  to 
recc've.     The  conjugation  of  this  verb  has  been  given  before.     The  his- 
tnri  al  tense  is  conjugated. 
Fn't:  Je  re9us,  tn  re^is,  il  re^ut,  nous  re^flmes,  tous  reddles,  ils  repurenU 

•lie  cried  out    Historical  tense. 

i« Folic,  feminine  form  of  fou»  foolish. 

i»You  burn. 

itLe  diable,  the  devil. 

wEverywhere. 

iThe  alchimiste.— >Boasted.— tThe  secret.— iGold. — ^A  reward. 
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Oe  pApe*  parut'^acqaioscer^i  oa  deunnde. 

Le  charlatan  se  flattaif  d4j&  d'avoir  fait  fortnne*; 
maifl  B'6tant  de  nouveaa**  pr^ent4  k  Leon  X  pour  le 
mdme  motiP\  celui-ci  lui  fit"  donner^un  grand  sac'* 
yidOy  en  lui  disant:  ^Tuisque  voub  savos  faire  do  For,  il 
ne  Toua  faut  qa'un  sac  pour  le  garden'' 

Le  Mart3rre  de  Saint  SdbastieiL 

Deux  paysana*  furent*^.^nYoy6s  par  leur  village  dans 
«^une  ville,  pour  choiair  nn  habile  peintre',  qui  devait 
faire  le  tableau'  pour  le  mattre-autelMe  leur^^^glise.  H 
devait  reprteenter  le  martyre  de  saint  Sdbastien. 

Le  peintre  auquel  lis  a'adress^rent*  leur  demanda^  o^il 
devait  reprteenter  le  saint  vivant'  ou  mort, 

Cette  question  les  mit*  quelque  temps  dans  I'embar- 
ras**. 

Knfin"  Pun  d'eux  dit**:  **Le  plus  sftr"^^,;est  que  voua 
le  reprteentiez  vivant:  si  on  veut  ravoirmort,  on  pourra 
toujours  bien  le  tuer".**  ^.^^-. 

•This  pope. — ^THlstorlcaltciife  of  parattre,  to  tppetr. 
Pr^ts  Je  panis,  tn  paniiy  Q  painty  nous  pai  Ciaics,  voui  pariitet,  lb  para* 
rent  ♦         ^ 

•Flattered  himtelt    H'o  hare  made  kh  fortune.— i^Apiin,  anew.-^ 
uFor  the  same  pnrpoie. — ^Historical  tense  of  faire,  to  make,  to  da 
Pr^tt  Je  fis  tn  fiib  D  fit,  nous,  ftmes,  toos  fites,  ils  firent 

0An  empty  ba^. 

ipeasanti. — iWere  sent-— 'A  clever  painter.— ^The  pntntlng.— SThe 
High- Altar.^Historical  tense  of  s'adihesser,  toapply.-  •ilUiutkid  uiiie 
of  demander,  to  ask.'-^Alive  or  dead. 

•Historicid  tense  of  mettre,  to  put,  to  place. 
Pr^tl  Je  wiMp  ta  mis,  il  mit,  nous  mtmes,  ran  mttes,  Hs  mlrent 

MEmbamsment,  i.  #•  rather  embarrassed  them. — uAt  last,  finally.-^ 
^Historical  tense  of  dire,  to  taf,  to  tell. 

Pr^t:  Je  dis,  tu  dis,  il  dit,  nous  dimes,  tous  dttee,  ils  dirent 

imie  sttieit,  beit  way  is  (—would  be).--uTo  kill. 
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Bemide  Contre  Les  Bats/ 

Un^^ubergiste*  qui  avait^^un  peu  6corch6'  us  de  sea 
hOtes\  86  plaignait'  de^rant  lui  de  ce  que  les  rats  d6vo- 
raient'  ou  gfttaient^  tout  dans  la  maison. 

L'6tranger  lui  dit:  "II  y  a  un  bon  moyen*  de  vous^. 
en  d6barra86er?" 

"Ah!  Monsieur,  vous  me  rendriez,^un grand  service." 

"Rien  n'est  plus  simple." 

'•Et  comment  done?" 

"Vous  n'avez  qu'k  leur  pr6senter^^une  note  aussi 
ch^re  que  la  mienne,  et  le  diable  m'emporte^^  s'ils^^y 
reviennenL" 

L'Esprit  dans  L'Enfance/ 

Un  monsieur^^&g^',  se  trouvant^^un  soir,  dans  la  so- 
ci6t6  de  quelques  personnes  qui  s'amusaient  beaucoup 
des  mots  spirituels'  d'un,^enfant,  dit>^&  quelqu'un  pr6s 
de  lui  que  les^^enfants  spirituels  faisaient^^ordinaire- 
ment*  des^^hommes  sots'. 

L'enfant  I'entendit  et  lui  dit:  "Monsieur,  vous^^viez 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  sans  doute,  quand  vous>^6tiez  jeune." 


»A  remedy  against  rati.— « An  innkeeper. — iTo  flay,  to  overcharge,  to 
ikin. — *Guest.— ^Complained;  Imperfect  of  pUindre,  to  complai:;  (conju- 
gated like  craindre,  to  fear).— «r)cvoiired.— iSpoiled.— tMeans,  remedy. 
—•To  get  rid  of  them. — WAnd  may  the  devil  take  me  off,  fly  away  with 
roe. 

iChildhood.— «Old.— awitty.— ^Generally.— fiStupid. 
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Le  poite  et  le  pfttissier.^ 

Un  po^te  avait  fait^^une  chanson*  &  la  lonanp^e'  den 
pftt^s*  du  meilleur  pfttissier  du  pays.  Celui-ci,  pour  lui 
en  montrer  sa  reconnaissance',  lui  envoya*  un  des^^ob- 
jets  quMl  avait  tant  lou^^  dans  la  chanson. 

Le  po^te  fut^^extrfimeuient  satisfait  d'une  pareille 
attention;  mais  quelle  fut  sa  surprise!  quelle  fut  sa 
douleui*'!  En  mangeant  ledernier  morceaudu  d^licieux* 
pftt6,  il  entrevoit",  regarde  et  s^assure  que  le  papier  sur 
lequel  le  pftt6  a  6t6  cuit",_^u  four"  c'est  justement  la 
copie"  de  la  chanson  qu'il  avait^^envoy^e  au  p&tissier. 
II  court",^en  fureur"  chez  lui  et  Taccuse"  hautement 
du  crime"  trte  grave  de  l^se-po^sie". 

"Mais,  monsieur,"  r^pond  I'autre  sans  s'^mouvoir", 
**pourquoi  fites-vous  si  fftch6**?  Vous.^avez  fait^une 
chanson  sur  mes  pftt6s,  et  moi,  j'ai  fait,^un  pftt6  sur 
votre  chanson. 

iThe  poet  and  the  pastry-cook.— » A  song. — «In  praise  of. — ^*The  pat- 
ties.—&His  gratitude. — ^Historical  tense  of  envoy er,  to  send.— 'Praised. — 
*His  grief.  » Delicious.— lOEnt  re  voir,  to  have  a  glimpse  of,  to  see  imper* 
fecily. — iiCuire,  to  bake,  to  cook  (conjugated  like  conduire,  to  lead).— 
i*Le  four,  the  oven. — wThc  copy. 

i^Coiirir,  to  run;  courant,  running;  courtly  ran. 
Pres:    Je  cours,  tu  cours,  il  court,  nous  courons,  vous  courez,  lis  courent. 
Imp:     Je  courais,  tu  courais,  il  courait,  nous  courions,  etc. 
Pret:     Je  courus,  tu  courus,  il  courut,  nous  courQmes,  vous  courdites,  ils 

[coururent. 
Fut:       Je  courrai,  tu  courras,  11  courra,  nous  courrons,  vous  courrez,  ila 

[courront. 
Cond:    Je  courrais,  tu  courrais,  il  courrait,  nous  courrions,  etc. 
Pres*  SubJ*:  Que  je  coure,  que  tu  coures,  qu'il  coure,  que  nous  courions, 

[que  vous  couriez,  qu'ils  courent. 
Imp.  SubJ.:    Que  je  courusse,  que  tu  courusses,  qu'il  courdt,  que  nous 
[courussions,  que  vous  courussiez,  qu'ils  courussent. 

i*In  a  fury,  enraged. — WAccuses  him. — ^^l.e  crime  (krPm'),  the  crime. 
~  >« High  treason  in  regard  to  poetry.  (Lese  majeste,  high  treason). ^- 
i^Wilhout  becoming  excited. — «oAngry. 
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Le  Jeune  Arithm^ticien. 

Un  fermier^  qui  ne  savait  ni'  lire  ni  6crire,  et  qui 
avait  quelque8,^6pargne8,  voulut*  faire  donner  de  I'in- 
st ruction  h  son  fils^unique'  et  I'envoya  danB,^un  pen- 
Bionnai*, 

Apr^s^^y  avoir  pass^  deux,^ann6es,  le  jeune,^homme 
revint^  cbez  ses  parents,  et  entra*  dans  la  fenne*  au  mo- 
ment oh  son  p6re  et  sa  m6re  se  mettaient,^&  table  de- 
vant^^un  plat  de  viande  et  un  plat  de  legumes**. 

Apr^s  les,^embrassements  d'usage",  le  fermier  dit"v^ 
h  son  fils,  iandis  que"  la  m^re  pr^parait^^un  troisi6me 
convert":  "Eh  bien,  mon  gargon,  as-tu  bien^employfi 
ton  temps?  Es-tu  devenu  savant"?" 

"Oliloui,  mon  p^re,"  r6pondit  Tficolier"  avec  Buffi- 
sance". 

"Sais-tu  compter,  surtout,  mon  fils?" 

"J'etais  le  plus  fort^en.^^ritLm6tique,"  rfipondit^^ 
encore  le  jeune  drOle",  "et  je  puis  vous  donner  la 
preuve"  que  je  sais  faire  des  comptes*"  que  vous  ne 
feriez  pas  vous-m6me. 

"Je  ne  dis  pas  non. .  •  .mais  voyons  la  preuve  de  ton 
Bavoir." 

"Voici:  combien  de  plats  croyez-vous^^voir  Bur  votre 
table?" 


>A  farmer. — «Ni— n! — neither — ^nor— ^Savings. — < Historical  tense  ol 
vouloir,  to  want,  to  desire. 

Pr^t:  Je  voulus,  tu  voulus,  il  voulut,  nous  Toulfimes,  vous  voulfites,  ib 
voulnrcnt. 

•Only. — < Boarding-school. — 7Historical  tense  ol  revenir,  to  return,— 
tllisTorical  tense  of  entrer,  to  enter. — »The  farm.— WA  dish  of  vegetables. 
—  uThe  customary  salutations. — isllistorical  tense  of  dire,  to  tell,  to  say.— 
"Whilst.— MA  third  cover. -WA  scholar.— "The  pupil.— "With  con- 
ceit, conceitedly.— wThe  young  rogue. — wThe  proof. — wiIow»odoex- 
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"Deux,"  r^pondit  le  p6re;  "un  plat  de  viande,  un^, 
autre  de  legumes." 

''Eb  bien,  vous  vous  trompez.  II  y  a  trois  plats  sur 
votre  table." 

"Parblcu'M  je  serais  bien.^^ise  d'entendre  ton  raison- 
nement"  &  Tappui*'  de  ce  compte-l&." 

"Rien  do  plus  facile;  nous  disons:  plat  de  viande, 
cela  fait,^un;  plat  de  legumes,  cela  fait  deux;  j'addi- 
tionne**  et  je  dis:  un^^t  deux  font  trois." 

"C'est  juste,  c'est  fort  juste,"  dit  le  fermier.  Eh  bien, 
je  vais  manger^^un  plat,  ta  m6re  mangera  le  second,  et 
toi,  tu  mangeras  le  troisi^me  en  recompense  de  ton 


Le  Meunier  et  son  Fils^ 

Un  jour  un  meuinier  et  son  fils  conduisirent*  leur,^ 
ftne'  k  la  ville  pour  le  vcndre,^^u  march6. 

Chemin  faisant,  ils  rencontr6rent*^^un  homme^A 
cheval  qui  leur  dit^,en  riant:  Vou8>^6tes  bien  eots*  de 
laisser^^aller  Tane  sans  charge*,  et  sans  qu'aucun  de 
vous  songe  h  le  monter." 

AussitOt  le  p^re  dit^  son  fils  d'enfourcher'  Tftne. 

Quelques  moments^^apr^s  ils  rencontrftreut^^un  char- 
retier".  Celui-ci  cria  au  fils:  "Un  vigoureux*  gargon 
comme  toi  devrait>,^voir  honte  de  se  faire  porter  par 

smples. — siZounds!    ForsoothI — ssReasoning,    argument. — nin   lupport 
of.— 2*1  add. 

iThe  miller  and  his  son. 

« Historical  tense  of  conduire,  to  condnct,  to  lead. 
Pret:  Je  conduisis,  tu  conduisis,  il  conduisit,    nous  conduistmes,   Tom 

conduisites,  ils  conduisirent. 
-    8Their  donkey. — « Historical  tense  of  rencontrer,  to  meet.-- *Stupid.— 
•Without  any  burden.— 'To  bestride. — » A  waggoner.— •Vigorous. 
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cette  bftte**  et  de  laisser  clieminer.^&  c6te  de  soi  son 
vieux  p6re." 

En^entendant  ces  paroles",  le  fils  sauta"  lestemont" 
k  bas  de  Tftne  et  fit**  monter  le  vieillard**  h  sa  place. 

Un  peu  plus  loin  ils  rencontr6rent,^une  paysanne  qui 
dit^^umeunier:  "Vous^^fttos  vraimeiit.^un  i)6resans,^ 
entrailles"  pour  rester  si  commod^ment^^ssis  sur  cot 
v^ftne,  tandis  que  votre  pauvre^enfant  a  de  la  peine*'  h 
VOU8  suivre  en  marchant  sur  ce  chemin  sablonneux"." 

Alors  le  p^re  fit  monter  le  fils  derri^re  lui  sur  Tftne. 

A  quelque  distance  de  Ih,  ils  rencontr6rent^.un  ber- 
ger*'  qui  faisait  pattre**  son  troupeau*'  le  long  de  la 
route*'. 

En  voyant  passer  les  deux^^hommes  months  sur  TAne 
le  borf^er  s'^cria":  "Oh!  la  pauvre  bfite!  elle doit^n^vi- 
tablement  succomber*  sous  ce  double  fardeau'*.  Vous 
,^6tes  vraiment  les  bourreaux"  de  cet,^animaL" 

Alors^ils  descendirent**  de  Tftne  tons  les  deux",  et  le 
fils  dit^^au  p6re:  "Que  devons-nous  faire  maintenant  de 
cet^^Ane  pour  contenter  tout  le  monde?  II  ne  nousreste 
plus  qu'ii  lui  Her'®  les  jambes,  le  suspendre'*.^ii  un  ba- 
ton'* et  le  porter  sur  nos,^6paules"._,au  march6." 

"Tu  le  vois  maintenant,  mon  fils,"  r6pondit  le  p^re, 
"on  ne  pent  jamais  r6ussir'*._,&  contenter  tout  le  monde, 
et  la  sagesse"  nous  conseille'*  de  suivre  cette  maxime: 
"Fais  ton  devoi^'^  et  ne  t'inqui^te  nullement  de  ce  que 
pent  dire  le  monde." 

'©This  beast. — "These  words. — wHistorical  tense  of  sauter,  to  jump.— 
isNimbly. — i*Historical  tense  of  faire,  to  make.  (Conjugated  before). — 
wThc  old  man. — WA  peasant- woman. — i^Les^^en  trail  les  (fern.),  the  en- 
trails, bowels. — Un  pere  sans  ^entrailles,  a  heartless  father. — uTrouble; 
can  scarcely  follow  you.— wSandy. 

WA  shepherd.— «To  browse. — «nis  herd. — *3 Roadside.— 2* Historical 
tense  of  s'^crier,  to  cry  out.-  «*To  succumb.— "Double  burden,  lo.id. — 
«7 Executioners,  tormentors.— ^Historical  tense  of  descendre,  to  descend, 
to  get  off.  — OT Both  of  them. — s^To  tie. — 3iTo  suspend,  to  hang, — s^Qn  a 
ttick.— MOn  our  shoulders. — s*To  succeed. — » Wisdom.—  MCounsels  us.— 
WThy  duty. 
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Le  PayBan  dans  le  CieL^ 

H  mourut*^une  fois  un  pauvre  bon  paysan  qxd  vint? 
,^k  la  porto  du  paradis*. 

En  mdme  temps  il  mourut^an  riclie  seigneor*  qai 
monta  aussi  au  ciel. 

Saint  Pierre*  arriva  avec  ses  clef8^  ouvrit*  la  ports  et 
fit^^entrer  le  seigneur;  mais,  sansdoute,  il  n^avait  pas  vu 
le  paysan,  car  il  le  laissa*  dehors'*  et  ferma  la  porte. 

Le  jinysan^entendit"  la  joyeuse"  reception  quo  le 
ciel  faisait^^u  richard^'  avec  le  chaut^'s^t  la  musique. 


iln  Heaven. 

tlUstorical  tense  of  mourlr,  to  die, 
Pr^t:  Je  mourus,  tu  mourus,  il  mourut,  nous  moorflmei,  Tons  monrfttet, 

[ils  moorureaL 

•Historical  lense  of  venir,  to  come. 
Prdt:  Je  vins,  tu  vins,  il  vint,  nous  vicmes,  vous  vtntes,  lis  vinreaL 

•Paradise.  -J Lord.     •St.  Tcter.— TWith  his  keys. 

•Historical  tense  of  OuTrir^   to  open,   ourrailti  opening;  011I6rty 
opened. 

PreS!    J'ouvrc,  tu  ouvres,  il  ouvre,  nous  ouvrons,  YOUsouYrez,  Qs  ouYrent. 
Imp:     J'ouvrais,  tu  ouvrais,  il  ouvrait,  nous  ouvrions,  etc 
Pr^'t:    J'ouvris,  ttt  ouvris,  il  ouvrit,  oous  ouvrtmes,  yous  ouYittet,  Ut 

[ouYiirent. 
Fut:      J^ouvrirai,  tu  ouvriras,  il  ouvrira,  nous  ouvrironSt  ete. 
Cond:     J'ouvrirais,  tu  ouvrirais,  il  ouvrirait,  nous  ouvririons,  etc. 
Pres.  Subj:  Que  j 'ouvre,  que  tu  ouvres,  qu'il  ouvre,  que  nous  ouYrionSi 

[que  vous  ouvriet,  qu'ils  ouvrent. 

iDip*  Stllj:   Que  j'ouvrisse,   que  tu   ouvrisses,    qu'il  ouvrtt,  que   nous 

[ouvrissions,  que  vous  ouvrissiez,  qu'Ufl  ouvrissent. 

•Historical  tense  of  laisser,  to  leave. — lOQutside. — iiHistorical  tense  of 

CDtcndre,  to  hear. — "Joyful,  glad. — wTo  the  rich  man. — uThe  long,  the 
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Quand  le  bruit**  se  fut,_^pai86*\  saint  Pierre  revint 
et  fit,^entrer  le  pauvre,^homme. 

Celui-ci  fl'attendait  qu'ii  Bon.^eiitr6e  le  chantv^et  la 
musique  allaient  recommencer.  Mais  tout  resta"  tran- 
quille.  On  le  re^ut  de  bon  coeur,  les^^nges^^^^llferent 
,^au-devant  de  lui,  mais  personne  ne  chanta**. 

II  demanda  &  saint  Pierre  pourquoi  on  ne  le  recevait 
pas  comme  le  riclie,  et  si  la  partialitd**  regnaii^^a  ciel 
comme  sur  la  terre. 

"Non,"  lui  r6pondit  le  saint,*  "tu  nous.^es>^^ussi  clier 
qu'aucun,^autre,  et  tu  gotlteras"  tout  comme  celni  qui 
.vient  d'entrer,  les  joies"  du  paradis;  mais,  yois-to,  des 
pauvres  paysans  comme  toi,  il  en,,^ntre  ici  tons  les 
jours,  tandis  que  des  riches,  il  n'en  vient  pas^^tm  tous 
les  centwans." 

Oarrick. 

Le  c6l6bre,_Acteur*  Qarrick  avait^^nn  merveillenx  ta- 
lent  pour  contrefaire'  le  langage',  les  mani^res  et  josqa'li 
I'ext^rieur*  des  personnes  mfimes  qu'il  ne  voyait  pas^^ 
habituellement'. 

II  rencontre^^un  jour,  dans^^une  rue  de  Londres,  un 
jeunCs^liomme  qu'il  avait  vu  quelquefois*,  et  qui  pa- 
rai88ait,^^ccabl6^  d'une  profonde  douleur.  H  s'arrdte  et 
lui  en  demande  la  cause. 


•ingfng.— i»The  noise,  the  foands. — uHad  grown   qidet— WHIstori'.al 

tense  of  rester,  to  remain. — uThe  angels.— ^Historical  tenae  ol  chaui    , 

losing.— soparliality.—  iiGofiter,  to  taste.— stThe  joyi. 

lActor.— n'o  imitate;  to  feign.— sThe  language,  style,  manner  of  Toice. 

—  *The    exterior,    appearance.  ^  sHabitually.  —  •Sometime.  —  tOver* 
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"J'ai  perdu  mon  p^re,"  r^pond  lo  jeune^homme,  **il 
est  mort  dans  cette^Quberp;e*,  que  vous  pouvez^^Aper- 
cevoir'^ii  Textr^mit^  de  la  rue,  et  le  niaitre  de  ThOtel, 
profitant*  du  d^sordre'*  oil  la  douleurm'avait  jet6"  apris 
dans  la  valise  de  mon  p6re  le  portefeuille"  qui  contenait 
tout  noire  bien"," 

Qarrick,  touch6'*  de  ce  r6cit*\  congoit"  k  Pinstant 
rid6e  de  lui  faire  restituer  ce  larcin".  II  se  rappelait 
parfaitement^avoirvule  vieillard;il  avait  remarqu6  son 
costume  bizarre",  la  longue  canne^'  qu'il  tenait^it  la 
main  et  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'original  r^panda**  but  toute  sa 
personne. 

*'Avez-vou8,"  dit  Garrick,  "conserv6**  les^habits  que 
portait  votre  p6re  au  moment  de  sa  mort?" 

'*Oui,  sans  doute." 

"Envoyezles  moi,  et  je  tous  ferai  rendre  votre  porte- 
feuiUe." 

Le  jeune^^homme  eut*"  bientOt  port6  chez  Garrick  le 
costume  de  son  p^re,  Tacteur,  apr^  s'en^^fitre  rev6tu'% 
alia  frapper'*,^  la  porte  de  Taubergist*. 

Un  voleur^.^est  rarement  uUs^esprit  fort":  celui-ci, 
depuis  son  vol",  s'imaginait"  toujours  voir  le  d6f  unf,^^ 
ses  cOtds,  et  quand^l  ouvrit  la  porte,  il  crut**  recon- 

whelmed,  crushed. — iThis  Inn. — «Perceive,  see.  —  wThe  disorder.— 
lU'lunged.  — "The  pocket  book. — "Our  wealth.— "Touched.— i*The  re- 
cital-—  loConcevoir,  to  conceive. — I'Larceny,  theft,  robbery.  —  uilis 
queer  costume. — i»The  long  cane. — ^Spread. — «iPrescrved. 

nflistoricaj  tense  of  avoir,  to  have. 
Pr6t:  J'cus,  tu  eus,  il  cut,  nous,^e(lmes,  vous^edtes,  Hs^eurenL 

•sAfter  having  dressed  in  the  same — "To  knock. — «5A  thief. — »L'e9- 

f)rit,  spirit,  mind,  soul,  genius,  wit.  Un^^homme  d'esprit,  a  man  of  gen- 
us.— LJn^^esprit  fort,  a  free  thinker. — S'liis  theft. — MImagioed,  fancied. 
^-*»The  defunct,  the  dead  man. 

MHistorical  tense  of  croire*  to  believe. 
Pr^t:  Je  crus,  ta  crus,  il  crut,  nous  crflmcs,  ▼ous  crfltes.  Us  crurent. 
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nattre  rfiellement  celul  qu'il  avait  vn  enterrer**  deux 
jours^^auparavant";  il  pftlif'  et  resta  immobile. 

Garrick,  contrefaisant^alors  la  voix'*  du  vieillard: 
•'Eh  bien,"  lui  dit-il,  "mon  cher  h6te,  me  voici  de  retour* 
de  mon  petit  voyage." 

"Vous  VOU8  portez  bien?"  dit  Paubergiste  sans^^oset 
le  regarder^^en  face. 

"Parf  aitement.  Je  vais  maintenant  partir  pour  Liver- 
pool, oil  je  m'embarque  pour  Plilande.  Je  viens  vous 
faire  meB,^adieux",  vous  remercier  de  vos  bons^offices 
et  vous  demaiider  ma  valise." 

"La. . .  .la. . .  .voici,"  dit  le  fripon*^,  qui  s'fitait  li&tfi" 
de  I'aller  cherclier  et  d'y  remettre  fui  tivemeat*'  le  por- 
tefeuille. 

Le  jeune^^homme  n'en  pouvaitcroireses^^yeux^^^^en 
revoyant  sa  fortune,  et  ses  larmes**  de  reconnaissance 
touchferent  Garrick  plus  que  les^applaudissementa"  du 
th^&tre. 

Un  Pari.* 

Un  monsieur^^fc  cheval  s'arrfita  un  soir  devant,^une 
v^uberge  qui  6tait  remplie"  de  voyageurs.  II  entra 
dans  la  cour,  appela  I'aubergiste  d'une  voix  forte,  et  lui 
dit  d'avoir  soin  de  son  cheval  et  de  le  mettre^^ii  P^curie*. 

*  Nous  n'avons  pas^^une  seule  place,"  dit  Taubergiste, 
**r6curie  est  remplie  de  chevaux." 

**Oui,  oui,"  r^pondit  le  voyageur,  qui  paraissait  ne  pas 

^^entendre,  "je  penserai  k  vous  demain." 

"Mais  je  vous  dis  que  nous  n^avons  pas^^une  seule 
place." 

«To  bury,  to  Inter. — a  Before. — »He  grew  pale. — »*The  voice  — 
•*Here  I  am  back. — »I  came  to  bid  you  go<xi-bye.^J7The  rogue,  rascal, 
knave,  thief.— MHastcned.—  »Furtively. — wilia  eyes. — *iHis  tears  of 
gratitude.—  *«The  applause. 

lA  bet.— iFillcd.— 3The  stable. 
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* 

"Donnez-lui  do  Tavoine*  et  autant  de  foin*  qu'il  en 
Toudra  manger,"  dit  le  voyageur;  et  il  entra  saiiB  fagou' 
dans  la  maison. 

'*I1  doit^etro  fou,**  dit  I'anbergiste. 

••Je  crois  qu'il  est  sourd',"  r^pliqua*  le  gargon  d'6ou- 
rie;  "mais^en  tout  cas*  nous  devons^avoir  soin  de  son 
cheval,  nous^^en  sommes  re8i)onsable8^*. 

Notre  voyageur.^6tait,^entr6  dans  la  maison.  L'h6- 
tt'sse"  lui  r6p6ta  qu'il  6tait^mpossible  de  le  loger. 

"Pas  de  compliments,"  cria-t-il  si  haut  que  rii6tesse 
trembla",  "pas  de  fagons",  je  vous  prie,  "tout  va  fort 
bien.  Je  me  contente  de  pen,  vos  paroles  sont^^entidre- 
nient^inutiles",  car  je  suis  si  sourd  que  je  n^entendrais 
pas,^un  coup  de  canon"." 

AussitOt  il  prit^^une  chaise  et  s'assit"  auprte  dn  feu, 
comme  sUl  et!lt-6t^  cbex  lui.  L'aubergiste  et  sa  femme 
qui  ne  savaient  pas  comment  s'en  d^barrasser,  r^solu- 
rcnt^^  de  lui  faire  passer  la  nuit  sur^^une  chaise,  car 
tous  les  lits^6taient^occup6s. 


*Oais.— »Asiniich  hay. — •Without  ceremony,  without  further  ado. — 
TDeaf.  -  •Historical  tense  of  repliquer,  torcply,— 'Atany  rate,  in  any  case. 
—  10 Responsible. — n  The  hostess. — i^Historical  tense  of  trembler,  to  trem- 
ble.— wNo  ceremonies.— "Useless. — »Un  coup  de  canon,  a  canon-shot 

i«lIistorical  tense  of  s'a^scoir,  to  sit  down. 
Prot:  Je  m'assis,  tu  t'assis,  il  s'assit,  nous  nous  asstmet,  vous  vous  assttes, 
lis  s'assirent. 
"R^SOlldre,  to  resolve;  r^solrant^  resolving;  r^BOlo,  resolved. 
Pres:    Jc  resous,  tu  resous,  il  resout,  nous  resolvons,  vous  resolvez,  ils 

[resolvent. 
Imp:      Je  r^solvais,  tu  r6solvais,  il  r^solvait,  nous  r^solvions,  etc. 
Pret:     Je  r^solus,  tu  r^lus,  il  r^solut,  nous  r^soliimes,  vous  r^solQtes, 

[ils  r^lurent. 
Fut:      Te  r6soudr«i,  tu  r6soudras,  il  r^soudra,  etc. 
Cond:    Je  resoudrais,  tu  resoudrais,  il  resoudrait,  etc. 
Pres*  SubJ«:  Que  je  resolve,  que  tu  resolves,  qu'il   r&olve,   que  nous 

[resolvions,  que  vous  resolviez,  qu'ils  resolvent. 
Imp.  SubJ«:  Que  je  resolusse,  que  tu  resolusses,  qu  11  resolilt,  que  nous 
[resolussions,  que  vous  risolussiez,  quMls  rte/Iussent. 
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Bientftt,^pr6s,  il  vit"  qne  le  repas^fitait  servi  dans 
,^une  piftce  voisine".  II  prit^aussit6t.^une  chaise  et 
se  mit_^  table.  En  vain**  lui  cria-t-on  aussi  fort  que 
I'on  put**^^  roreille"  que  c'6tait  pour,^une  soci6t6  par- 
ticulifere'*  qui  n'admettrait,^aucuii^^6tranger.  II  sem- 
bla  croire  qu'on  voulait  le  placer^u  liaut  de  la  table, 
c'est-i-dire  h  la  place  d'lionneur.  II  Ics  remercia  de 
Icur  politesEe'*,  en  les,^assurant  que  sa  i)lace  lui  parais- 
sait  tr^s  conveuable.  On  vit^nlors  qu'on  ne  pouvait 
pas  a'cn  faire  comprendre,  et  on  le  laissa  tranqu'.lle. 

Aprfes  qu'il  eut>,^8sez  bien  mangfi,  il  mit  sur  la  tabid 
une  pi^ce  de  deux  francs  pour  prix  de  son  diner,  mais 
I'hCtesse  la  repoussa**  d6daigneusement**  en  disant: 
**Quoi !  vous  croyez  qu'un  repas  comme  vous,^en>,^4ivez 
v^bsorb^"  un  se  trouve  pour  deux  francs?" 

**Je  vous  demande  pardon,  madame,"  r6pondit-iIy  "je 
veux  payer  moi-mdme  mon  dtner;  je  remercie  ces  mes- 
sieurs de  leur  politesse,  mais  je  ne  souffrirai  pas  qu'ils 
payent  pour  moi." 

II  regard  a  alors^fc  sa  montre,  sortit  de  la  pi^ce,  en 
Bouhaitant".^une  bonne  nult^ii  la  soci6t6,  et  trouva 
bient6t  le  chemin  d'une  chanibre,^^  couclier. 

Les  autres  voyageurs  rirent"  de  bon  coeur  de  son,^ 
apparente  atupiditd**  et  envoyftrent^apr^s  lui  on  do- 
mestique  pour  voir^^oti  il  ^tnit^all^.  Celui-ci  revint 
bionl6t  et  raoonta"  qu'il  avait  pris  possession  d'upe  de 
Icnrs  chambres.  On  rfeolut^^lors  de  Ten  chnsser  de 
force". 

Comme^ls  s'spprochaient*  de  la  i)orte,  ils^entendi- 
rent  qu'il  la  barricaduii"^avec  les  U'eublcs'*  et  qu'il  se 
parlait^^k  lui-m6me  &  bar.te  Toix.  lis  pretferent**  I'o- 
reille  et  I'entendirent  qui  disnit: 
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^'Qae  je  stuB  done  malheureuxl  Qaelqu^un  poorrait 
brisei^  la  porte  sans  que  je  Pentende;  oes  mesBieon 
penvent^dtre  des  gens^^honndtes,  mais  peut-6tre  qn'ila 
no  le  sont  pas.  Comme  j'ai  quelqne  argent,  je  ne  yeuz 
pas  nrexpoBer^^au  danger**.  Non,  je  ne  me  mets  pas.^ 
au  lit  et  je  n^^teins**  pas  la  lumi^re;  je  reste  debont'* 
toute  la  nuit,  je  prends  mes  pistolete^S  et  si  qnelqu'iu 
,^entre^ci,  je  tire  dessus^^imm^diatement**." 

Quand  6es>^^nditenr8**^,^ntendirent  cela,  ils  n'essay^- 
rent  plus  de  le  d^loger**;  il  se  mit^^a  lit,  passa  one 
nuit  tranqnille,  et  le  monsieur  dont^l  avait  pris  la 
chambre  avait  dd  cliercher,^un  gtte"  oh  il  avait  pu. 

Le  lendemain  matin,  notre  voyageur  descendit,  alia 
cherclier  son  clieval,  le  condaisit  devant  la  porte,  oh  il 
trouva  la  soci^t^  d6j&  r6unie**  et  songeant  h  se  moquer'' 
de  lui  encore^^une  fois. 

Quand  il  fut  mont6,  il  jeta"  trente  sous^^n  valet 
d'^curie  pour  son  cheval  et  quelques  sous^^aussi  pour 
I'aubcrgiste,  et  il  dit^^lors  d'un^^air  tout  chang6: 

sfHistorical  tense  of  voir,  to  see. 
Pr^t:  Je  Tis,  tu  vis,  il  vit,  nous  vfmes,  vous  vttes,  Us  virenL 

i*In  an  adjoining  room. — mIq  vain. 

<i  Historical  tense  of  pouvoir,  to  be  able. 
Pn^t:  Je  pus,  tu  pus,  il  put,  nous  pAmes,  vont  pfltes,  lis  parent. 

"The  ear.— ^Private  company. — MPolitenev. — tspushed  it  bick.— 
■•Disdainfully.- <7 Absorbed,  eatea. 

■•Wishing. 

wiiistorical  tense  of  rire,  to  laugh. 
Pr^t:  Je  ris,  tu  ris,  il  rit,  nous  rtmes,  vous  iftes,  ils  rirent. 

Mllis  apparent  stupidity. — siHistorical  tense  of  raconter,  to  tell. — vTo 
drive  him  out  by  force. — ssApproached. — "He  was  barricading  it. — »Thc 
furniture.— Miiistorical  tense  of  prater,  to  lend.-^nTo  break.— 3SLe 
danger  (d&d-sba'),  danger.— »Eteindre,  to  extinguish.  (Conjugated  like 
craindre,  to  fear). — ^l  remain  up,  I  shall  stay  up.— AiMy  pistols. — «sl 
shall  at  once  fire  on  him. — ASUsteners,  hearers.— mTo  dislodge.— «aA 
resting-place.— "Assembled. — *7To  make  fun  of  him. — «•  Historical  tense 
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^essienrs,  je  vons  remercie  de  la  politesse  que  voub 
m'ayez  t6moign6e^.  Je  demande  pardon^^&  I'un  de 
Tons  de  lui  avoir  pris  son  lit.  La  nait  pr6c^ente**  on 
v^vait  refuse  ici  un  logement^^ii  un  de  mes^^^mis,  et 
11  a  pari6"  vingt  louis  d'or  que  je  n'en  tronverais  pas. 
O^est  ponr  cela  que  j'ai  fait  le  sonrd.  Je  vons  laisse  h 
jnger"  si  je  I'ai  bien  fait." 

n  donna  de  I'^peron''^  son  cheval  et  partii 


«f  Jeter,  to  throw.— i*Wb!c1i  you  have  shown  me.    Mprecetflnf- — viRt 
bet.— HTo  Jttdge.— MHe  gave  i pun  to. 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

(Suite). 

Lee  bagages  sont-ils^^z- 
amin68  sur  le  navire, 
avant  de  d^barquer, 
ou  k  terre  apr^s  le  d6- 
barquemeot?  (nft-vCr* 
da-bftr-k'-mftA'). 

Oil  faut-il  porter  lea  baga- 
ges pour  la  visite  de  la 
douane? 

Qu^est-ce  qui  paie  dea 
droite? 

Je  ne  pense  pas^^ivoir 
quelque  chose  h  de- 
clarer. 

Faut-il  ouvrir  lea  malles? 

Paut-il  sortir  les^efiPets? 

Nous  voici  k  la  f ronti^re, 
Les^^officiers  de  la 
douane  f rangaise  vien- 
nent. 

Avez-vous  des^^rticles 
Boumi8>,^uz  droits? 


Sur  quels^rticles  y  a-t-fl 

des  droits? 
Sur  les  cigares  seulement. 
Je  n'ai  ni  cigares  ni  ciga- 

rettes*  je  ne  fume  paa. 


VOCABULARY. 

(Continuation). 

Will  the  baggage  be  ex« 
amined  on  board  be- 
fore landing,  or  on 
shore  after  landing  ? 


Where  must  I  take  my 
baggage  for  examina- 
tion? 

What  is  liable  to  duty? 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
thing  to  declare. 

Have   the   trunks   to   be 

opened? 
Have    the    things    to   ba 

taken  out? 

Here  we  are  at  the  frontier. 
-Here  come  the  French 
custom-house  officers. 

Have  you  anything  duti- 
able  with  you?  (  = 
Have  you  some  articles 
subject  to  the  duties)  ? 

On  which  articles  do  you 
collect  duties? 

On  cigars  only. 

I  carry  neither  cigars  nor 
cigarettes;  1  don't 
smoke. 
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Veuilles  ^  ouvrir       cette     Pray  open  this  trtint 

malle. 
Qu'y     a-t-il     dans     cette 

malle? 
H  n'y  a  que  des  vfitements, 

da  linge  et  des^^effets 

^Jbb  mon^^ugage. 

Arriver. 


A  quelle  heure  arriverons- 

nous^^k  Paris? 
Serons-nous     bient6t^^r- 

riv6s.^&  Paris? 
Sommes-nous^encore  loin 

de  Paris? 
Combien  de  tunnels  nous 

reste-t-il       encore^ii 

passer? 
Avons-nous  d^jit  pass^  la 

Seine? 
Quel  est  ce  fleuve? 

Quelle  est  cette  montagne 
(cette^le)?  (6l)? 

Le  train  a  diz  minutes  de 
retard. 

Je  crains  que  nous  n*  soy- 
ons^en  retard. 

L'arriyie. 

Pacteur,  vite,  arrfttez-moi 
nne  voiture.  YoiUi 
mon  bulletin. 

Oil  d6liyre-t-on  les  ba- 
gages? 


What  does  this  trunk  con. 
tain? 

It  contains  nothing  but 
clothing,  linen  and  per- 
sonal effects. 

To  Arrive. 

At  what  time  shall  we  reach 

Paris? 
Shall  we  soon  be  due  in 

Paris? 
Is  it  still  far  to  Paris? 

How  many  more  tunnels 
have  we  still  to  pass? 

Have  we  already  crossed 

the  Seine? 
What  is  the  name  of  this 

river? 
What  is  the  name  of  this 

mountain(  this  island)  ? 
The  train  is  ten  minutes 

late. 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  be 

late. 

The  Arrival. 

Porter,  reserve  a  cab  for 
me,  quick  !  Here  is 
niy  baggage-check. 

Where  is  the  baggage  de- 
livered ? 
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n  y  a  trois  coIib,  facteur; 

cette  malle,  ce  sac  (de 

Toyage)  et  ce  carton,^ 

h  cbapeau. 
PorteB-moi  tout  ceci  h  k 

voiture  num^ro  227. 
Cocher,  attendez  mes  ba- 

gages. 
Cocher,  donnez-moi  votre 

num^ro  et  restez  poar 

^^^ttendre  les  bagages. 
Placez  la  malle    pr^  da 

cocher     (pr^    sur    le 

ai^ge). 
Tenez,  facteur,  voici  pour 

vous. 
Conduisez-moi    h     PliOtel 

Continental.    (k66-t5- 

nftA-tfil'). 
L'H6tel.— Lea  Cham- 
brea.— Le  Mobilier. 

L'hOtel. 

Un  hotel  de  premier^^or 

dre. 
Un  hotel  de  eecond^^ordre. 
Ponvez-vouB    me    recom- 

mander^un^^hOtel   k 

Blois? 
Quel  est  le  meilleur^^hOtel 

k  Boulogne? 
A  quel   hotel    descendez- 

VOUB? 

Faut-il  prendre>^une  voi- 
ture? 


There  are  three  piece8» 
porter;  this  trunk,  this 
carpet-bag  and  thia 
hat-box. 

Take  these  to  my  cab  No. 
227. 

Driver,  ♦ait  for  my  bag- 
gage. 

Driver,  give  me  your  num- 
ber and  wait  for  my 
baggage. 

Place  the  trunk  on  the 
driver's  seat. 

Here  porter,  is  your  gratu- 
ity. 

Drive  me  to  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel. 

Hotel.— Rooma.— Fur- 
niture. 

The  hotel. 

A  first-class  hoteL 

A  second-class  hotel. 
Can  you  recommend  me  a 
hotel  in  Blois? 

Which  is  the  best  hotel  in 

Boulogne? 
At  what  hotel  do  you  stop? 

Is  it  necessary  to  take  a 
carriage? 
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Je  Tons  recommande  cet^^ 

h6tel. 
La  pension.  (pftfi-86>^W). 
Le  propri6taire. 
Le  gar^n. 

La  fille  (de  clinmbre). 
Venillez      nettoyer      ma 

chambre  de  suite. 
Paites  mon  lit  je  vous  prie. 
L'ascenseur.   ( Ift-s^Ui-stlr'  )• 


I  can  recommend  you  this 

hotel 
The  board. 
The  proprietor. 
The  waiter. 
The  chamber-maid. 
Pray  arrange  (clean)  my 

room  at  once. 
Please  fix  my  bed. 
The  elevator. 


La  Chambre. 

One  chambre  sur  le  de- 

vant. 
Une  chambre   donnant 

8ur  la  rue. 
Une  chambre  sur  le  der-^ 

ri^re. 
Une  chambre   donnant 

sur  la  cour. 
La  chambre^ii  coucher. 
Le  salon. 
Le  petit  salon. 
Une  chambre^^^n  rez-de- 

chauss^e. 
Une  chambre^^^u  premier, 

an   second,    an    troi- 

si^me  (6tage). 
Puis-je  avoir^^une  cham- 
bre? 
Y  a-t-il  des  chambres  die- 

ponibles? 
J*  voudraiss^une  chambre 

>^  un  lit. 


The  RooiiL 


A  front-room. 


^     A  back-room. 


The  bed-room. 

The  drawing-room. 

The  sitting-room 

A  room  on  the  ground-floor. 

A  room  on  the  first,  second, 
third  floor. 

Can  I  have  a  room? 

Are  there  any  rooms  disen- 
gaged? 

Let  me  have  a  single 
(bedded)  room. 
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Je  Toudrais^Qn  Balon  et 
ane  chambre^^  cou- 
cher^^iideux  lita. 

A  quel  6tage? 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas^tre 
\ogi  trop  baui. 

Y  a-t-il  un^ascenseur? 

Pourrais-je  avoir^une 
cbambre^^u  rez-de 
cbauBS^e? 

Je  d^sirerais^une  cbam- 
bre^au  premier^ 
avec  vue  sur  le  lac. 

Cette  chambre  donne-t-elle 
Bur  la  rue  ou  sur  la 
cour? 

La  chambre  ne  me  con- 
vient  pas;  faites-m^en 
voir^une^^autre, 

Je  I'arrftte. 

Je  resterai  quelques  jours; 
quel  est  le  prix  de 
cette  chambre  par 
jour? 

Le  service  compris? 

C'est  trop  cher;  pourrais- 
je  en^avoir,^une  k  1 
francs? 

Quel  est  le  prix  par  jour 
pour  la  pension,  la 
chambre  et  le  seryicef 

La  porte. 

Cette  porte  ne  ferme  pas. 

Oil  donne  cette  porte? 


I  desire  to  bare  a  sittings 

room  and  a  bed-ioom 

with  two  beds. 
On  what  floor? 
I  do  not  wish  to   climb 

many  stairs. 
Is  there  an  elevator? 
Could  I  have  a  room  on 

the  ground-floor? 

I  wish  to  have  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  over- 
looking the  lake. 

Does  this  room  front 
towards  the  street  or 
the  yard? 

I  do  not  like  this  room; 
show  me  another. 

I'll  take  it. 

I  shall  stay  several  da]rs; 

what  is   your  chaigo 

per  day? 

Inclusive  of  attendance? 
That  is  too  dear;  couldn't 
I  have  one  for  4  francs  ? 

What  is  your  charge  for 
board,  room  and  at- 
tendance per  day? 

The  door. 

This  door  will  not  shut 

Where  does  this  door  lead 
to? 
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Oette  porta   eommnuique 

avec  le  salon. 
La  feodtre.  ) 

La  croiste.  (krd^'-zfl). ) 
A   une   fendtre;    k  deux 

fendtres. 
Donnez-moi  nne  chambre 

,^deiix  fenfires;  lea 

chambres^^ii  une  fend* 

ire  Bont  trop  sombres. 
Le  plancher.  (plftfi-sha'). 
Le  tapis.  (t&-p€'). 
Un  descente  de  lit. 
N^ayez-vous  pas  des  tapis 

snr  le  plancher? 
Nous^^avons  seulement  des 

descentes  de  lit. 
On  trouve   rarement   des 

tapis  couvrant^^entid- 

rement  le  plancher^^ 

en  Belgique. 
Le  plafond,    (plftfofi')- 


This   door   communicates 
with  the  sitting-room. 

The  window. 

With    one   window;   with 

two  windows. 
Give  me  a  room  with  two 

windows,  rooms  with 

one  window   are    too 

dark. 
The  floor  (of  a  room). 
The  carpet. 
A  bed-carpet;  a  mat. 
Haven't  you  any  carpets 

on  the  floor? 
We  have  only  mats  before 

the  beds. 
One    rarely   finds  carpeis 

covering    the    whole 

room  in  Belgium. 

The  ceiling. 


Lelit;  leslits. 

Propre. 
Frais. 

La  couverture  de  laine. 
Le  traversin  (trft-vSrslA'). 
Un  matelas  (mft-ttl-l&'). 
Un  sommier^lastique. 
Un  drap  (de  lit). 
Faites   mettre   des   draps 
blance. 


The  bed;  the  beda 

Clean. 

Fresh. 

The  blanket. 

The  bolster. 

A  mattress. 

A  spring-mattress. 

A  sheet. 

Have  clean  sheets  put  on. 
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Les  drape  de  lit  ne  Bont 
pas  tr^  blancs  (pro- 
pres). 

CJette  couverture  ne  rae 
fiuffit  pas;  donnez-m'en 
une^^autre. 

J'aime  &  avoir  la  tfete  haute; 
donnez-moi  encore^^ 
nn^^oreiller  (6-r6-ya')« 

Donnir, 

Vous^6tes-vou8  bien  re- 
pose? 

Ordinairement  je  dors  trfts 
bien,  mais  la  nuit  der- 
ni^re  j'ai  mal  dormi. 

Faire  le  lit. 

Veuillez  faire  mon  lit  de 
snite. 

Je  suis  tr^  fatignfi  et  je 
veux  me  retirer  de 
suite. 

A  quelle  heure  s'est-il 
couch 6? 

II  s'est  couch6  h  dix^^heu- 
res. 

Je  n'ai  pas  ferm6  I'oeil  de 
la  nuit 


The  sheets  are  not  qaite 
clean. 

This  blanket  does  not  keep 
me  warm,  give  me  an- 
other. 

I  like  my  head  to  be  high; 
give  me  another  pil- 
low. 

To  sleep. 

Did  you  rest  well? 

Generally  I  sleep  very 
well,  but  last  night  I 
slept  badly. 

To  make  the  bed. 

Pray  fix  my  bed  at  once. 

I  am  very  tired  and  wish 
to  go  to  bed  at  once. 

At  what  time  did  he  go  to 
bed? 

He  went  to  bed  at  ten. 

I  have  not  slept  a  wink  the 
whole  night  (=1  have 
not  closed  the  eye  of 
the  night). 


iTo  call,  appeler.  In  phrases  like  these: 
Comment  rela  s'appelle  t-il  en  fran^ais? 

But: 
Voulcz-vous  venir  me  prendre? 
Voulez  vous  que  j*aille  vous  prendre? 
Est  on  v^nu  le  prendre? 


What  do  yon  call  thii? 

Will  you  call  for  me? 
Shall  I  call  for  you? 
Has  it  been  called  for? 
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Eveiller  (a-ve-ya'). 

Eveillez-moi  de  bonne.^ 
beure;  je  veux  parlir 
par  le  premier  train. 

Je  veux  faire  la  p^rasse  ma- 
tinee; que  personne  ne 
vieuiie  me  d^raiiger 
demain  matin. 

Qu'on  ne  me  r6veille  pas.^ 
avant  neuf^^heures;  je 
veux  prendre^^une 
bonne  nuit  de  repos.  j 

La  Table  (t&'-bP). 

Le  tapis  de  table. 

La  chaise. 

La  chaise  k  bascule. 

La  garde-robe/ 

Une>^armoire>^&  glace. 

La  commode. 

Une   commode  &  trois  ti- 

roirs. 
Le  miroir  (mC-rfi^ftr'). 
Le  sofa.       ) 
Le  canap6.  J 
La  lampe*  (Iflfi'-p*). 
Est-elle  faite? 
II  n'y  a  plus  d'huile. 
La  m^he  n'est  pas  coup6e 

droit. 
Dn  abat-jour*. 


To  calP;  to  awaken. 

Call  me  early;  I  want  to 
leave  by  the  first  train. 

I  want'  to  have  a  long 
night's  rest;  don't  al- 
low any  one  to  disturb 
me  tomorrow  morning. 

I  am  not  to  be  called  before 
nine  o'clock;  I  wish  to 
have  a  good  night  s 
rest. 

The  Table. 

The  table-cover. 

The  chair. 

The  rocking-chair. 

The  wardrobe. 

A  wardrobe(with  mirrors). 

The  chest  of  drawers. 

A  bureau  with  three  draw- 

ers. 
The  mirror. 

The  sofa. 

The  lamp. 

Has  it  been  cleaned? 

There  is  no  oil  in  it 

The  wick  is  not  cut  evenly. 

A  shade  (of  a  lamp). 


tMa  garde-robe,  my  dresses,  my  clothes. 

•A  street  lamp,  us  r6verbere. 

•L'ombre,  the  shade,  shadow.— La  nuance,  shade  (of  colois^ 
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Le  rerre  (do  lampe^). 

Le  can(UIabre. 

Ua  canddabre^   qaatre 

branches. 
La  bougie  (b<X>.zhdO« 
Le  gaz. 
Allumer. 
Eteindre. 
Oavrez  le  robinet  (rd-b0- 

neh'). 
Fermez  le  robinet 
Une^^^llumette. 
Des^^^Uumettes*. 

Apportez-moi     de      Peau 

fraiche  &  boire. 
Apportez-moi  de  Tean  pour 

la  toilette. 
Remplissez    la    carafe  (le 

pot^^  Peau). 
Oil  est  la  eonnette? 
A  quelle  heure  dine-t-on>^ 

k  la  table  d'hOte? 
tf#ttoydz  ces^^habits,  gar- 

Mes^^habitfl^et  mes  bot- 
tes  sont  mouilles;  fai- 
tes^es  s^cher.  (m<3&- 

ya'). 

Faites  du  feu.    (ftl). 


Tlie  cbimnej. 

The  chandelier. 

A   chandelier    with    four 

brackets. 
The  candle. 
The  gas. 
To  light, 
Tj  put  out. 
Turn  on  the  ga& 

Tnrn  off  the  gas. 
A  match. 
Matches. 

Bring  me  fresh  water  to 

drink. 
Bring  me  fresh   water  to 

wash  with. 
Fill  the  pitcher. 

Where  is  the  bell? 

At  what  hour  is  the  table 

d'hote-dinner? 
Brush  these  clothes,  waiter. 

My  clothes  and  boots  are 
wet;  please  dry  them. 


Light  a  fire. 


iLa  cheinin^e,  the  chimney. 

•The  match  (marriage),  le  manage.     To  make  a  good  match,  ttouver 
^^un  bon  parti.     To  match  (marry),  se  marier. 
The  match  (contest),  la  lutte;  la  course. 
To  match  (suit),  assorlir.     It  does  not  match,  cela  n'cst  pas    assort!. 
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Veuillez  me  procurer,^nn 
commissionnaire  par- 
lant^anglais,  s'il  est 
poBsible.     (p6-Bfi'  hi'). 

Y  a-t-il  des  lettrea  pour 
moi? 

Est-on  venu  me  demander? 

Si  I'on  vient  me  demander, 
yous  direz  que  je  ren- 
trerai  h  six^^henres. 

Si  Ton  vient  me  demander, 
Tons  direz  qne  je  suis 
,^^116  chez  monsieur 
Qu6ry,  oil  Ton  me 
trouvera  jusqu'ii  quat- 
re^^heures. 

Si  le  tailleur  vient  m'ap- 
porter  mon^habit, 
dites-lui  de  revenir  de- 
main  matin. 

S'il  m'arrive  des  paqueta 
faites-les  mettre  dans 
ma  chambre  s'il  vous 
plait. 

Pourrais- je  6crire  quelques 
mots^^u  bureau? 

Donnez-moi,  sMl  vous  plait, 
tout  ce  qu'il  faut  pour 
»^6crire. 

Je  partirai  demain  par  le 
train  de  six,^heures, 
gare  de  Test.  Pour- 
rai-je  prendre  Tomni- 
bus  de  rhOtel? 


Get  me  a  commissioner,  if 
possible,  someone  who 
speaks  English. 

Are  there  any  letters  for 
me? 

Did  anyone  inquire  for  me? 

If  anyone  asks  for  me,  tell 
them  that  I  expect  to 
be  back  at  six. 

If  anyone  inquires  for  me, 
tell  them  that  I  have 
gone  to  Mr  Query's 
where  I  can  be  found 
till  four  o'clock. 

If  the  tailor  should  bring 
me  my  coat,  tell  him 
to  call  again  to-mor- 
row morning. 

If  any  packages  should 
come  for  me,  have 
them  put  into  my' 
room,  please. 

Could  I  write  a  few  lines' 
in  the  office? 

Pray  give  me  some  writing- 
materials. 

I  start  to-morrow  by  the 
six  o'clock  train.  East- 
em  station.  Will  th*! 
omnibus  go  thereV 
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Faites-mot 

temps. 
Arr6tez^&       temps,^une 

voiture    et   faites  de- 

sccndre  mes^^effets. 
Dites  qu'on  fasse  inn  note. 
Donnez-moi    la    note,    je 

vouB  prie. 
Je  n'ai  pas^eu  cola. 
C'est  d6}k  pay6. 

Je  tronve  ce  prix  trop.^ 
61ev6. 

B^veillez  moi  demain  ma- 
tin k  cinq^^heures; 
frappez  vigoureuse- 
ment^k  ma'  porte. 
( v9-g(»-r(i-z'-mftA' ) . 

Je  serais  d6soI6  de  man- 
quer  le  train. 


appeler^k     Let  me  be  called  in  time. 


Get  me  a  carriage  in  good 
time  and  have  my 
baggage  broughtdown. 

Have  my  bill  made  ont. 

Please  give  me  my  bilL 

I  have  not  had  this. 

That    has    already    been 

paid. 
I  find  this  charge  too  high. 

Call  me  at  five  to-moiTOw; 
knock   loudly   at  my. 
door« 


I  should  be  sorry  to  misB 
the  train. 


De  rHabillement, 

(d(i  lft.be.yil-mflA') 

Le  vfitement.    (vat'mftft')- 
Un^^habit  complet.    (k66- 

pleh). 
Le  pardessus.  \ 
he  paletot.       j 
Un  pardessus  d'^tfi. 
Un  pardessus  d'hiver, 
TJn^habit. 
Le  justaucorps.     (zhH-std- 

k6r'). 
La  redingote.  (r(i-dlfi-g6t'). 


Dress. 

The  suit 

A  suit,  a  complete  suit  of 

clothes. 

The  overcoat 

A  summer  overcoat* 
A  winter  overcoat 
A  coat;  a  dress-coat 
The  (close  fitting)  cost* 

The  frock-coat 
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TJngflei  (zhe-leh). 
Le  gilet  blanc. 

Un  pantalon.  > 

Une  paire  de  pantalona.  ) 

Lea  bretelles.  (brd-tel'). 

Lapoche. 

Le    monchoir.    (mo^-shd- 

(kf). 
LebontoiL  {h6b-i6A'). 
n  manqne  on  bouton. 
Faites-moiy   je  youb  prie, 

mettre^^un      bouton, 

maifl  bien  solidement. 
Bontonnez  votre  pardessus. 
Dfibontonnez  voire  redin- 

gote. 
La  bontonni^re. 
La  bontoimi^re  est  d6cbi- 

r6e;  je  youb  prie  de  la 

refaire. 
Le  tire-bouton.    (t6r-b<x>. 

La  chemise.    (shA-mfiz'). 
La  chemise  de  nuit. 
Changer  de  chemise. 

Le  devant  de  chemise. ) 
Le  plastron.  ( 

Lecol. 
Le  f anx-col. 

Un  col  montant  {or  droit). 
Un  col  rabattu. 
Les    manchettee.      (m&ii- 
•hM'). 


A  waistcoat. 

The  white  waistcoat 

Trousers. 

Suspenders. 
The  pocket. 
The  handkerchiet 

The  button. 
A  button  is  off  here. 
Please  have  a  button  put 
on,  but  strongly. 

Button  your  overcoat 
Unbutton  your  coat. 

The  button-hole. 
The  button-hole  is   torn; 
please  mend  it 

The  button-hooL 

The  shirt. 

The  night-shirt. 

To  put  on  a  clean  shirt 

The  shirt-front 

The  (shirt)  collar. 
The  collar  (to  button  on). 
A  stand-up  collar. 
A  lay-down  collar. 
The  cuffa 
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La  crayato. 

Lier;  attacher.  (l0-a')* 

Faire^^un  noeud.  (nd). 

Le  gilet  de  flanelle. 

Lea  calegons   (kft-rsdA'). 

Lea  aouliers. 

Une  paire  de  aouliers. 

Une  paire  de  boites. 

Des  bottines. 

Prenez>moi  lamesured^une 

paire  de  bottea. 
Lea  pantouflea. 
La  robe. 
Le  peignoir, 

Le  jupon.   (zhii-pdA') 

Le  linge.  (Il6'-zh'). 

Les  ganta. 

Une  paire  de  ganta. 

Des  ganta  de  chevreau.    ) 

Des  gants  de  peau.  f 

Le  manteau  (m&6.tO'). 

La  pelisse.  ) 

Le  manteau  fourrfi.  J 

Le  manchon.  (m&ii-shdii'). 


The  neck  tia 

To  lie. 

To  tie  a  knot. 

The  flannel  waistcoat. 

The  drawers. 

The  shoes. 

A  pair  of  shoes. 

A  pair  of  boots. 

High  shoes. 

Measure  me  for  a  pair  of 
boots. 

The  slippers. 

The  dress. 

The  wrapper;  morning- 
dress. 

The  petticoat. 

The  linen. 

The  gloves. 

A  pair  of  gloves. 

Kid-glovea 
The  cloak. 

The  fur-cloaL 
The  muff. 


Chezwun  Tailleur. 

Pouvez-vous  me  recom- 
mander^^un  bon  tail- 
leur? 

Travaille-t-il  bien? 

Faites-moi  voir  vos.^ 
6chantillons. 


At  a  Tailor^s. 

Can  you  recommend  me  a 
good  tailor? 

Is  his  workmanship  good? 
Show  me  your  patterns  {or 
samples). 
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Je  d68irew&Toir.^Tin  par- 

desBus. 
Prenez  mes  mesares  pour 

^un  vfttement. 
A  la  mode  du  jour. 
Pas  trop  serr^. 
Pas  trop  large. 
Un  pen  plus  long. 
Pas  tout.^&  fait  si  long. 
Avecunerang^.  (rftfi-zhaO. 
Avec  deux  rang^es  de  bou- 

tons. 
La  doublure. 
Pour  quand   pouvez-vous 

me  livrer  ce  parde&sus  ? 
Pas^avant? 
Je  ne  peux  pas^^ttendre 

v^ussi  longtemx)B;  il 

me  le  faut  pour  mardi. 
En7oyez-le-moi     avec    la 

note  acquitt^e. 
Pouvez-vous    me    recom- 

mander^une    maison 

de     confection      prte 

dMci?      (k6A.fek-B6^ 

Montrez-moi  un  vetement 
fonc6  (clair). 

Comment  me  va-t-il? 
Me  va-t-il  bien? 
II  me  serre  trop  la  taille. 
II  me  gtoe  sous  les  bras. 


I  want  an  overcoat. 

Measure  me  for  a  suit 

In  the  latest  fas'ii.ii. 
Not  too  li;;lit. 
Not  loo  >\  ide. 
A  little  longer. 
Not  quite  so  long. 
Single  breasted. 
Double  breasted. 

The  lining. 

When  can  I  have  this  over- 
coat? 

Not  before? 

I  cannot  wait  so  long;  I 
must  have  it  by  Tues- 
day. 

Send  it  to  me  0.  0.  D.  (  = 
with  a  receipted  bill). 

Can  you  recommend  me  a 
clothier  near  here? 


Show  me  a  dark  (light) 
colored  garment. 

now  does  itfitf 
Does  it  fit? 

It  is  too  tight  in  the  waist. 
It  is  too  tight  under  the 
arms. 
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Lea  manchefl  ne  Bont-eUes 
pas  trop  grandes? 

J^aime  les  pantalons  coU 
lants. 

Efit-ce  que  voubtohs  char- 
gez^^osai  de  r6para- 

tiODB? 

Le  pantalon  eai^UBft  en 
bas;  rentrez-le  nn  pen. 

Bebordez  mon  paletot  et 

changez  les  boutons. 
Faites  partir  ces  taches-Uu 

TTne  Coutnritoe. 

Un  tailleur  pour  dames. 
Je  Youdrais  me  faire  faire 

^^une  robe. 
Montrez-moi    deSs^^cbau- 

tillons. 
Faites-moi    yoir  des   gra« 

Tures  de  mode.  (gr&« 

vnr'). 
Faites-moi  la  robe  Bur  ce 

module. 
Prenez-moi  la  mesure. 
Lie  devant. 
[ioderriftre- 
liehant. 
lie  bas. 
Le  corps. 
La  jupe. 
Je  foumirai  P^toffe. 


Are  not  the  sleeves  too 
large? 

I  like  my  trousers  to  be  * 
close  fitting. 

Do  you  also  undertake  re- 
pairs? 

The  trousers  are  worn  at 
the  bottom;  turn  them 
in  a  little. 

Behind  my  oyercoai  and 
put  on  new  buttons. 

Bemove  those  stains. 

A  Dressmaker. 

A  (ladies')  tailor. 

I    wish    to    have  a  dress 

made. 
Show  me  some  x>attems. 

Let  me  see  some  fashion- 
plates. 

Make  the  dress  from  this 

design. 
Take  my  measurab 
The  front. 
The  back. 
The  top. 
The  bottom. 
The  body. 
The  skirt. 
I  shall  supply  my  own  : 

Verials. 
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Oombien  me  fant-il  do  m^ 

tres? 
A  combien  me  reviendrait 

la  robe,  tout  compris? 

Cette  coupe   est-elle  ton- 

jours.^  la  mode? 
Je  desire  la  robe  courte 

(longue). 
Je  ne  la  youdrais  pas  trop 

coUante;  j'aime>^dtre 

tr^Ss^  Paise. 
Une  garniture.      (g&r-n9- 

tor'). 
VouB  mettrez>^une  garni- 
ture de  passementerie. 
Une  robe  montante. 
Une  robe  d^coUet^e. 
Hontrez-moi    deSs.^lian- 

tillons  de  rubans. 
Hettez-moi  sur  ce  manteau 

des  boutons  d'ivoire. 

(de-v6,.^ftr*). 
Je  voudrais^^avoir  ma  robe 

pour  samedi  matin. 

Quand     faudra-t-il     venir 
W 


Me  prend-elle  bien  la  ta- 
ille? 

Le  corsage  (k6r-8ftzh*). 

Veuillez^^essayer  le  cor- 
sage. 

Oe  corsage  toub  ya  trte 
bien. 


How  many  yards  will  it 
take? 

What  would  this  dress  cost 
complete  (inclusive  of 
everything)? 

Is  this  pattern  still  fashion- 
able? 

I  wish  to  have  a  short  (a 
long)  skirt 

It  must  not  fit  too  tightly; 

I  like  to  feel  comfortable. 
» 

The  trimming. 

Trim  the  dress  with  pas* 

sementry. 
A  high-necked  dress. 
A  low-necked  dress. 
Show  me  some  samples  of 

ribbons. 
Put  ivory-buttons  ou  this 

cloak. 

I  should  like  to  have  the 
dress  early  on  Satur- 
day.      '^.        -^^ 

When  shall  I  call  to  try  it 
on? 

Does  it  fit  well  in  the  waist? 

The  waist. 

Pray  try  on  the  waist 

The  waist  fits  you  very 
welL 
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Betoacher. 

Betonchez  ce  coiwge;  fl 
neva  pas, 

L*6paale. 

La  robe  va  mal  aiiz«^6pan« 
lea;  veoillez  la  retou- 
cher. 

Lea  mancbea  aont  trop,^ 
Atroites  (trop  largea; 
trop  longnea;  trop 
courtea). 

Faire  dea  plis  (pis). 

La  manche  fait  dea  plia  Ik; 
venillez  la  retoucher. 

Le  col  eat  trop  ba& 

Le  col  n'eat  pas.,.^Bez 
hant. 

Qaand  ma  robe  sera-t-elle 
finie? 

Votre  robe  sera  finie  de- 
main  sans  f ante. 

La  Toilette. 

S'habiller  (sft-bfi-ya').  \ 

Faire  sa  toilette.  ) 

Ils'habiUe. 

N'6tes-vou8  pas^^ncore.^ 
habill6? 

N'dtea-YouB  paa  ^^  encore 
prdt? 

EUe  change  de  robe. 

II  se  d^habille. 

Le  gotlt  (g<x>). 

Elle  a'habille  aveo  bean- 
coup  de  gotit. 


To  change,  to  alter. 
Alter  the  waist;  it  doe8n*t 

fit. 
The  shoulder. 
The  dress  fits  badly  in  the 

ahouldera;  please  alter 

it 
The  aleeyea  are  too  narrow 

(too    wide;  too  long; 

too  short). 

To  wrinkle. 

The  sleeve  wrinkles  right 
there;  change  it  pray. 

The  collar  is  too  low. 

The  collar  is  not  high  en- 
ough. 

When  will  my  dress  be 
done? 

It  will  be  done  to-morrow 
without  fail. 

Dreasing. 

To  dress. 

He  is  dressing. 

ArenH  you  dressed  yet? 

Aren't  you  ready  yet? 

She  is  changing  her  dress. 
He  is  undressing. 
The  taste. 

She  dresses  with  a  great 
deal  of  taate  (of  style). 
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Oe  eliapean  yous  ya  trte 

bien. 
Oroyez-Yous  que  ce  clia* 

pean  m'aille? 
Je  pense  qn'il  Tons  ya  trte 

bien. 
La  ooulenr  (ko^-ldr^). 
Oette  conleur  ne  meyapas. 

La  figure  (f^-gtlr'). 
Le  teint  {tiff). 
DOicat  (da-le-kftO* 
Bob6  (rO-zaO. 

Elle  a  nn  teint  d6licatw6t 
tob6;  elle  ne  pent  pas 
porter^^nne  ooulenr 
anfisi  criaide  (anssi 
yoyante). 

Oette  conlenr^est  trop 
eriarde;  yoici  la  bonne 
conlenr. 

Layer. 

Je  yondraia  me  layer  lee 


Je  yondrais  faire  ma  toi- 
lette/ 

Apportez-moi  de  Pean,  dn 
sayon  et  des  seryiettes. 

Y  a-i-il  de  Pean  dans  ma 
chambre? 

n  fant  d'abord  qae  |e  me 
laye. 


Thia  bonnel  is  yery  becom- 
ing to  yon? 

Do  yon  think  this  hat  is 
becoming  to  me? 

I  think  it  yery  becoming. 

The  color. 

This  color  is  not  beccming 

to  me. 
The  face. 
The  complexion. 
Delicate. 
Bosy. 

Hhe  has  a  delicate,  rosy 
complexion;  she  can- 
not  wear  such  a  loud 
color. 

This  color  is  too  loud;  this 
is  the  right  one. 


ToWaah. 

I  should  like  to  wash  my 

hands. 
I  should  like  a  wash  and 

brush-up. 
Bring  me  some  water,  roap 

and  towels. 
Is  there  any  water  ia  my 

roomf 
Fitst  of  all  I  must  ha«^  a 

wash. 
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TheBo9mihdl  Ml!.  I 


Le  layaW     I 

La  cuvette,    ) 

Xe  pot^^  Team 

Un  morceau  de  Bavou. 

L^^ponge.    ( VSi'p6ti''zV), 

La  serviette. 

Essuyer.    ( e-Btts^C-ya'). 

Je  m'  essaie  les  mains. 

Eflsuyez  vos  mains^avec 

cette  serviette. 
Se  rincer  la  bouche.    (rlA- 

sa'). 
Je  me  rince  la  bouche. 
La  dent;  les  dents. 
La  brosse  &  dents. 
Je  me  brosse  les  dents. 
La  brosse  k  cbeveuz. 
La  brosse  k  ongles. 
II  se  brosse  les  cheveox 
Le  peigne* 
Je  me  peigne. 
La  raie. 

La  raie  est  droite. 
La  raie  est  de  travenk 
L'hnile. 
La  pommade. 
La  lime.    (l€m*). 
Je  lime  meSwX>ngle0 
La  poudre. 
La  poudre  de  toilette. 
La  poudre  dentifrice,  (dflil 

t6-fr6s'). 
La  boite,^&  poudre. 
La  houppe^^  poudre  ) 
La  houpette.  f 


The  wash-bana 

The  pitcher. 

A  cake  of  soap. 

The  sponge. 

The  toweL 

To  dry. 

I  am  drying  my  hands. 

Dry  your  hands  with  this 

towel. 
To  clean  one's  mouth. 

I  am  cleaning  my  mouth. 

The  tooth;  the  teeth. 

The  tooth-brush. 

I  am  brushing  my  teeth. 

The  hair-brush. 

The  nail-brush. 

He  is  brushing  his  hair. 

The  comb. 

I  am  combing  my  nair. 

The  parting. 

The  parting  is  straight. 

The  parting  is  crooked 

The  oil. 

The  pomatum. 

The  file. 

I  am  filing  my  naila 

The  powder. 

Toilet-jHDwder. 

Tooth-powder. 

The  i)owder-boz. 
The  powder-puiE. 
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EUe  8*eBt  poadr£  la  figure. 
Se  baigner. 
Prendre^un  bain, 
n  86  baigne;  il  prend^^nn 

bain. 
Se  raser. 
Je  me  rase  tonjonrs  mo!* 

mdme. 

Lo  Barbier. 

Je  Tondrais  me  f aire  f aire 

la  barbe, 
Faites-moi  la   barbe,   s'U 

Tons  plait. 
Basez-moi  tonte  la  barbe. 

Vons  me  laisseres  senle- 
ment  la  moustache. 

Les  f ayoris. 

La  barbe. 

Basez-moi  le  menton(mftiK- 
t6A'). 

La  pean  sensible  (sftA-sO"- 
bP). 

Ma  barbe  est  trte  raids; 
sayonnez-la  davantage 
(dft-vftfi-tftzh*). 

Votre  rasoir  n'est  pas^^its- 
sez  tranchant  (trftiL 
shftfi'). 

Nous  n'ayons  pas  de  bona 
^tablissements  de 
barbiersoen^^urope 

Les  barbiers  vont^  do- 
micile. 


She  powdered  her  face. 

To  bath. 

To  take  a  bath. 

He  is  bathing;  he  takes  a 

bath. 
To  shave. 
I  always  shave  myself. 

The  Barber* 
I  wish  to  be  shaved. 

Please  shave  me. 

Take  off  the  whole  of  my 

beard. 
Leave  the  moustache  only. 

The  whiskers. 

The  beard  (full  beard). 

Shave  the  chin. 

Sensitive  skixi. 

My  beard  is  very  stubborn; 
lather  more  it  thor- 
oughly. 

Your  razor  is  not  sharp 
enough. 

We  havenH  any  large  bar- 
ber-shops  in  Europe. 

The  barbers  co  to  their 
customers' houses. 
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Le  Coiffenr. 

Je  ToudraiH  me  f aire  tailler 

lee  cheveux. 
Court     par    derri^re,    on 

pen  plus  loDg  sur  le 

devant 
liafraicbissez     eeulement, 

mes  cheveox  tombent. 
Je  grifionne. 
Donnez-moi    an  coap  de 

peigne\  je  vous  prie. 
Faites-moi  la  raie  an  mi- 
lieu (sur  le  cOt^). 
Donnez-moi  on   coup  de 

fer. 
Donnez-moi   on   coup  da 

broBse. 
Les  ciseaux  (sC-zo'). 

Du  linge  blano  (pro- 
pre). 

Du  linge  sale. 

Faites  porter  ce  linge  chez 

la  blancbisseuse  (bl&ii^ 

Bhe-stlz'). 
La  note  y  est. 
Pour    quand  pouvez-Tous 

me  lerendre? 


The  HaiHbresBer. 

I  wish  to  have  my  hair  cut 

Short  behind,  a  little  long- 
er in  front 

Take  off  only  a  little,  I  am 

losing  my  hair« 
I  am  getting  grey. 
DreBB  my  hair  pleaaew 

Part  my  hair  in  the  middle 

(on  the  side)* 
Curl  my  hair.        ^y4^ 

Bruah  my  hair« 

The  BcisBora. 

Clean  Lineau 

Soiled  linen. 

Send  these  clothee  to  the 
laundress. 

The  washing-list  is  there. 
When  can  I  have  it  sent 
home? 


iVeuillez-donner^uu  coup  de  fer  k  ce  chapeau.  Pray  iron  this  hat 
Le  coup  means  literally  the  stroke,  blow,  knock,  and  is  used  almost  tft 
frequently  in  French  as  **to  fix"  is  by  Americans.     Thus  we  say: 
Un  coup  de  peigne,  s*il  vous  plattp  Please  comb  my  hair. 

Un  coup  de  brosse,  s*il  vous  plalt»  Pray  brush  my  hair.      ^ 

Un  coup  de  fer,  s'il  vous  plait,  Pray  curl  my  hair. 

Donnc«^un  coup  de  balai  k  cettc  chambre»  Please,  sweep  the  roosB., 
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n  me  faut  le  linge  pour 

jeudi. 
N'oubliez  pas  de  raccom- 

moder  les  chemises. 
L'amidon  (Ift-m6-d66'), 
Amidonner. 
Kepas8er;donner^^un  conp 

de  f  er. 
Ne  repassez  pas  mes  cols 

^^aussi  raides  (raid'). 

Articles  de  Farnre. 

(ftr-t6-k'l  da  pft-rtir'). 
Des  bijoux. 

Desdiamants  (d6.{l.m&j5'). 
La  perle;  les  perles. 
La  bague  (b&-g^). 
La  bague  de  diamanta, 
Les  boucles  d'oreille. 
Le  bracelet  (brft-s'leh'). 
Le  collier  (kdl-ya'). 
La  montre. 
La  chaine  de  montre. 
Les  boutons  de  chemise. 
Les  boutons  de  manchettes. 
Les  lunettes  ( Id-net'). 
Le  lorgnon  (lom-yo6'). 
Myope. 
Presbyte. 

La  lorgnett«(de  spectacle). 
La  canne. 
L^ombrelle.     ) 
L'en-tout-cas. ) 
Le  parapluie. 
L*eventail  (la-vftii-tfty'). 


I  must  have  the  washing 

by  Thursday. 
Do  not  forgot  to  mend  the 

shirts. 
The  starch. 
To  starch. 
To  iron. 

Do  not  iron  my  iv>nar8  m 
stiff. 

Articles  of  OnuD^enta* 
tion* 

Jewels. 

Diamonds. 

The  pearl;  the  pearlfli 

The  ring. 

The  diamond  ring. 

The  ear-rings. 

The  bracelet. 

The  necklace. 

The  watch. 

The  watch-chain. 

The  studs. 

The  cuff-buttonSt 

The  spectacles. 

The  eye-glass. 

Near-sighted. 

Far-sighted. 

The  opera-glass. 

The  cane. 

The  parasoL 

The  umbrella. 
The  fan. 
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Le  Temps 

L'heure. 

La  niesure  (mfl-zdr'), 

Bnitre  la  menure. 

Aller^^en  mesure. 

Pordre  la  meaare. 

Trois  fois. 

Une,_^utre  fois. 

Alors. 

Aujourd'hui. 

En  niftme  tempa. 

Pendant  longtempa. 

II  y  a  longtemps  que  je  ne 

vous^^ai  vu. 
On  pent  faire  cela  eiu^un 

rien  de  temps. 
Do  bonne^^heure;k  temps. 
De  mon  temps. 
Pour  quelque  temps. 
De  temp8,^^n  temps. 
Venir^  propos. 
Cela  vient  fort^  propos. 

Amverons-nou8,_,&  temps? 
A  quelle    heure    le    train 

part-il  pour,^Orl6an8? 
Combien    de    temps  nons 

reste-t-il  jusqu'aa  d6- 
part? 
Sommes  uous^^i       temps 

pour  le  train? 

OiL  aurons-nous  le   temps 

de    manger     quelque 
chose?   ^         ^      ^ 


TheTinKi, 

The  time;  the  hour. 

The  time;  the  measure* 

To  beat  time. 

To  keep  time. 

To  get  out  of  time. 

Three  times. 

Another  time. 

At  that  time. 

At  the  present  tima 

At  the  same  time. 

For  a  long  time. 

I  have  not  seen  yon  for  a 

long  time. 
This  can   be  done  in  no 

time. 
In  good  time. 
In  my  time. 
For  some  time. 
From  time  to  time. 
To  come  at  the  right  timsi 
That  comes   just   at   the 

right  time. 
Shall  we  be  in  time? 
At  what  time  does  the  train 

start  for  Orl&ins? 
How  much  time  have  we 

before  the  train  starts? 

Are   we  in  time  for   the 

train? 
Where  shall  we  have  time 

to  eat  something? 
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En.^^nronB-non8  le  temps? 
Avez-vous    le    temps    de 

m'accompagner  ? 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  temps. 
Donnez-vous  le  temps. 

Llieure. 

Quelle  heureavons-noufl?  ) 
Quelle  lieure  est-il?  ) 

Pourriez-vous     me      dire 

I'heure  qu*il  est? 
II  est^^une^heure^^t  de- 

mie. 
Vers  les  cinqs^lieures. 
II  n'est  pas  loin  de  quatre 

v^heures. 
II  est  quatre^^heures  moins 

trois. 
SiXs^heures  vont  sonner.  J 
II  va  fttre  six^^heures.      ) 
Six^keures    viennent   de 

sonner. 
La  demie  sonne. 
A  sept^ieures  precises. ) 
A  8ept,^heures  sonnan-  > 

tes.  ) 

De  liuit^heures  du  matin 

jusqu*^    trois^^heurea 

du  soir. 

La  Division  du  Temps. 

Aujourd^hui. 

Demain. 

Aprte-demain. 


Have  we  (got)  tintd  for  itf 
Have  you  time  to  accom« 

pany  me? 
I  have  no  time. 
Take  your  time* 

The   time;  the  hour; 
o'clock. 

What  is  the  timel     What 

time  is  it? 
Can  you  tell  me  th3  time? 

It  is  half -past  one. 

Towards  5  o'clock. 
It  is  nearly  four. 

It  still  wants  three  mJjiates 

to  four. 
It   is  about  to  strike  six 

o'clock. 
It  has  just  struck  six. 

The  half  hour  is  striking. 

Punctually  at  seven. 
From  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 


Division  of  Time. 

To-day. 

To-morrow. 

The  day  after  to-morrow. 
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Hief. 

Yesterday. 

Avanthier. 

Day  before  yesterday. 

Ce  matin. 

This  morning. 

Demain  matin. 

To-morrow  morning. 

Demain^  midi 

To-morrow  noon. 

Demain  soir. 

To-morrow  night 

Hier  Boir. 

Last  night. 

La  veille. 

The  day  (night)  before. 

Le  lendemain. 

The  day  after. 

Cette  semaine. 

This  week. 

La  semaine  prochaine# 

Next  week. 

La  semaine  pass6e. 

Last  week. 

Huit  jours. 

Eight  days. 

Apr6s  kuit  jours. 

After  a  week. 

Pendant  huit  jours. 

During  a  week. 

Pour  huit  jours. 

For  a  week. 

Dans  huit  jours. 

In  a  week. 

Plus  de  huit  jours. 

Jlore  than  a  week. 

Dem:iin,^en  huit. 

To-morrow  week. 

Dans  la  huitaine. 

Li  a  week. 

11  y  a  huit  jours. 

A  week  ago. 

11  y  a  eu  hier  huit  jours. 

A  week  ago  yesterday. 

Quinze  jours. 
Une  quinzaine.    , 

A  fortnight 

Les  Moi8. 

The  Montha 

Janvier  (zhAn-vC,^'). 

January. 

F6vrier  (fa-vrC^^a'). 

February 

Mars  (mArs). 

March. 

Avrii.  (a-vrer). 

April. 

Mai.  (mai). 

May. 

Juin.  (zhn^lA'). 

June. 

Juillet.   (zhtt^fi-yeh'). 

July. 

Aoat  (db). 

August 
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Septembre.   (sfip-tfifi'-br' ) . 
Octobre.  (6k-t6'.br'). 
Novembre.  (n6-vaA'-br'). 
D6cembre,  (da-sfiA'-br*). 
Le  premier  d^cembre. 
Le  trois  Janvier. 
An    commencement    de^ 

mai. 
Lea  premiers   jours  du 

mois  de  mai. 
A  la  fin  de  mai.  (flA). 
Ce  mois  de  juin-ci. 
An  mois  de  juin  prochain. 
An  mois  de  juin  dernier. 
Ce  mois-ci. 
Le  mois  prochain. 
Le  mois  dernier. 
Le  premier  du  mois  cou- 

rant.    (k(»-rft6'). 
A  la  fin  du  mois. 
Trois  mois.  ) 

Un  trimestre.  ) 

Six  mois.  ) 

Un  semestre.  ) 

Neuf  mois. 
Un^^n. 
En  dix-huit  cent  quatre- 

vingt-treize. 
Le  jour  le  plus  longi 
Le  jour  le  plus  court 


La  Tonssaint. 

La  f6te  des  morts. 
Le  mercredi  des  Cendres 
(sa6'-dr'). 


September. 

October. 

November, 

December. 

On  the  first  of  December. 

On  January  third. 

At  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  last  of  May. 
This  June. 
Next  June. 
Last  June. 
This  month. 
Next  month. 
Last  month. 
The  first  insL 

At  the  end  of  this  montlt 
A  quarter  of  a  year. 

Half  a  year. 

Three  quarters  of  a  year. 
A  year. 
In  1893. 

The  longest  day. 
The  shortest  day 

All  Saints'  Bay* 

All  Souls'  Day. 
Ash  Wednesday 
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Noel,  m. 

Lea  pftqes. 

Le  vondredi  saint. 

Le  carGiiio. 

Li  mi-car6me. 

Lo  jour  do  Tnn. 

Le  dimancho  des  rameaux. 

La  semaino  sainte. 

Le  mardi  gras, 

liE  PentecOte. 


Christmoa. 

Easter. 

Good  Friday. 

Lent. 

Mid-Lent. 

New  year's  day, 

Palm-Sunday. 

Passion-week. 

Shrove-Tuesday. 

Whitsuntide. 


Le  M6decin. 

Je  suis  soufFrant;  faites 
venir^^un  m6decin. 

Vouloz-vous  que  j'aille 
cherclier,^un  m6de- 
cin? 

Quel  m^Jecin  me  recom- 
mnndcz-vous? 

Y  a-t-il  ici  un  m^decin,^ 
anglais? 

Quels  sont  ses^^honoraires 
pour,^une  consulta- 
tion (pour^^une  vi« 
site)? 

Quelles  sont  les^ieures 
du  doctcur? 

Faudra-t-il  attendro  long- 
temps? 

Je  souff re  de 

J'ai  la  fi^vre. 

J'ai  des  chaleurs^^et  des 
frissons. 


The  FhysiciaxL 

I  am  not  well,  send  for  a 

doctor. 
Shall  I  go  for  a  doctor? 


What  physician  can  you 

recommend  me? 
Does  an  English  physician 

live  here? 
What  are  his  charges  for  a 

consultation     (for     a 

visit)? 

AVhat  are  hie  office-hours? 

Shall  I  have  long  to  wait? 

I  suffer  from 

I  feel  feverish. 

I  feel  hot  and  cold* 
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Je  ne  sais  pas  trop  ce  que 

j'ai. 
J'^prouve  an  malaise  g^i:6- 

ral. 
J'ai  mal  &   la    tdte   (anx 

dents,  k  1a  gorge,  h  la 

poitrine,  au  ventre). 

J'ai  mal  au  coeur. 

Lo  pied  me  fait  maL 
Le  bras  me  fait  maL 
J'ai  le  foie  malade. 

J'ai  peine  h  respirer.        ) 

J'ai  peine  h  reprendre,^  > 
haleine.  ) 

Je  n'ai  pas  dormi  de  la 
nuit. 

Je  passe  bien  des  nuita 
blanches. 

Je  crois  que  j'ai  un^^em- 

barras  gastrique. 

Je  n'ai  point  d'app^tit 

J^ai  fait^^une  saison  & 
Carlsbad;  je  m'en  suis 
mal  trouv6.  (Or;  Cola 
ne  m'a  pas  profits). 

Pouvez-vous  me  donner^^ 
un  remade  contre . . .  f 

Combien  de  fois  par  jour 
dois-je  prendre  ce  re- 
made? 


I  don't  exactly  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  me. 

I  feel  altogether  uncom- 
fortable. 

I  have  a  head- ache,  (tooth- 
ache, pain  in  the 
throat,  in  the  chest, 
stomach-ache). 

I  feel  sick.  (Of  nausea 
only). 

I  have  a  pain  in  the  foot. 

My  arm  pains  me. 

I  am  suffering  from  my 
liver. 

I  experience  difficulties  in 
breathing. 

I  have  not  slept  all  night 
long, 

I  pass  many  sleepless 
nights. 

I  think  my  stomach  is  dis- 
ordered. 

I  have  no  appetite  at  all. 

I  took  the  waters  at  Carls- 
bad; it  did  me  no 
good.  (=1  have  made 
a  season  at  C;  I  found 
myself  ill  for  it). 

Can  you  prescribe  for  me 
for...? 

How  many  times  a  day 
must  I  take  this  meci- 
cine? 
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Dois-je    me  mettre^   la 

diMe? 
Que  puis-je  inanger(boire)  ? 
Pais-je  fumer? 
J'ai  £t6  bless6  dans^^one 

chute,     (shot'). 
Je  me  euis  cass6  le  bras. 
Je  me  suis  foul6  le  pied. 

(f<».laO 
Jo  me  sens^un  peu  mieux. 
Je  ne  me  sens  pas^encore 

mieux. 
Je  8uis>^nrham6  (zft^.rft- 

ma'). 
Je  me  8ais.^enrhum6. 
J'ai  attrap6  un  rhume. 
Vou8,^allez  vou8,,^nrhu- 

mer 
Je  me  suis  brtllS. 
J'ai  la  figure^^enfl6e. 
Est-ce  qu'il  y  a  qaelqae 

chose   de    s^rieuz^^ 

mamaladie? 
Je  puis  vous^^ssurer  que 

cela  ne  sera  rien. 
Vous  prendrez  ces  poudres. 
Combien  faudra-t-il  en  par 

jour? 
Prenez^en  trois, 
Dite8-moi»  je  vous  prie,  de 

combien  je  vous  suis 

redeyable. 


Have  I  to  diet  mvBelf  f 

What  may  I  eat  (drink)? 
Am  I  allowed  to  smoke? 
I     have     been      injured 

through  a  fall. 
I  broke  my  arm. 
I  have  sprained  my  ankle. 

I  feel  a  little  better. 

I  don't  feel  any  better  yet. 

I  have  a  cold« 

I  took  a  cold. 
I  caught  cold. 
You    are   going   to    take 

cold. 
I  burnt  myself. 
My  face  is  swollen. 
Is  my  sickness  serious? 


Assuredly  no. 

Take  these  powders. 

How  many  have  I  to  take 

a  day? 
Three. 
Pray  tell  me  to  what  ex* 

tent  I  am  indebted  to 

you. 
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The  Verb. 

1.  The  conjop^ation  of  verbs  in  French,  as  in  English, 
is  made  ap  of  simple  and  compound  forms. 

2.  The  simple  forms  are  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
as:  J'ai,  I  have;  je  parle,  I  speak;  je  vendais,  I  sold,  etc. 

3.  Simple  tenses  are  made  up  of  the  stem  and  the 
termination,  as  parl-er,  fin-ir,  yend-re,  rec-evoir. 
Pari-,  fin-,  vend-,  rec-  are  stems,  and — in  regular 
▼erbs — remain  always  unchanged. 

Er,  ir,  re  and  evoir  are  endings  and  vary  to  indicate 
various  tenses  and  persons.  As:  Parl-er,  to  speak;  je 
parl-e,  I  speak;  nous  parl-ons,  we  speak;  nous  parl-ions, 
we  spoke,  we  were  speaking;  nons  parl-erons,  we  shall 
speak. 

4.  Compound  tenses  are  made  up  of  one  of  the  auxil- 
iaries ayoir  and  dtre,  coupled  with  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  conjugated,  as:  J^ai  parl6,  I  have  spoken; 
j'ai  fini,  I  have  finished;  j'aurais  vendu,  I  would  have 
sold;  il  avait  re^u,  he  had  received. 

6.  The  auxiliary  is  usually  aYOir,  to  have.  Verba 
which  are  conjugated  with  dtre,  to  be,  are  given  below. 


Complete  Conjugation  of  Ayoir,  To  Haye. 

The  four  forms  are  given:  affirmative^  interrogative^ 
negative  and  negative-interrogative. 

To  have,  ayoir;  having,  ayant;  had,  eu,  eue,  ens, 
enes;  to  have  had,  ayoir  en;  having  had,  ayant  en. 

NoTK  — Throughout  these  tables  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  may 
be  changed.  Instead  of  il  a,  he  has,  and  JItf  ont,  they  have  (m.),  the 
pupil  may  recite  ellea,  she  has,  or  on  a,  one  has.  and  elles  out,  they 
have  (f.). 
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J'ai,  I  have. 

tu  as,  thou  hast. 

il  a,  he  has. 

nous  avoDS,  we  have. 

▼ous  avez,  yoa  have* 

Us  ont,  they  have. 


ai-je?  have  I? 
•s-tu?  hast  thoa? 
a-t-il?  has  he? 
mvons-nous?  have  we? 
mvez-vous?  have  yoa? 
ont  lis?  have  they? 
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)e  n'ai  pas,  I  have  not* 
tu  n*as  pas        etc. 
il  n'a  pas 
nous  n'avoDS  pal 
vous  n*avez  pas 
ik  n'ont  pas 


a'ai-je  pas?  have  I  not? 
n'as-tu  pas?        etc. 
n'at-il  pas? 
a'avons-nous  pas? 
n*avez-vous  pas? 
n'ont-ils  pas? 


favais,  I  had. 
ta  avals    etc 
flavait 
nous  avions 
vous  avies 
lis  avaient 


Imparfait. 


avaisje?  had  I? 

avais-tu?    etc. 

avait-il? 

avions-nous? 

aviez-vous? 

ttvaient-ils? 


je  n*avais  pas,  I  had  not 
la  D*avaU  pas       etc. 
il  n*avait  pas 
nous  n'a V ions  pas 
vous  n'aviez  pas 
fls  n'avaieat  pat 


a'avais-je  pas?  had  I  doCI 
n'avais-tu  pas?      etc* 
n*avait-il  pas? 
n'avions  nous  pas? 
n'aviez-vous  pas? 
n*avaient-ils  pas? 


PrtfMrit. 


ytn%  Ihak 
tu  eus,  etc. 
ileut 

nous  eflmes 
vous  efltet 
lis  cttrent 


eus-je?  had  I? 

eus-tu?    etc. 

eut-il? 

eAmes-nous? 

cAtes-vous? 

Cwent-Uf? 
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]e  B*eas  pat,  1  had  noL  n'eus-je  pu?  bad  I  not? 

to  n'eus  pas,      etc  n'eus-tu  pas?       etc. 

U  n*eut  pas  B*eut-il  pas? 

nous  ii*efliiiies  pat  n'eflmes-Dous  pas? 

▼Otts  n'cAtes  pas  n'eiites-vous  pas? 

lis  n'earent  pas  n'eurent-ils  pas? 


Pfl886  Ind^flnL 

J'al  ea,  I  have  had,  etc.  ai-je  ea?  have  I  had?  etc. 

}e  A*mi  pas  eu,  I  have  not  hsd.  n'u-je  pas  ett?  have  I  not  had? 


PIa8-qiie-|NiTfklt» 

j'avals  ea,  I  had  had,  etc  avais-je  eu?  had  I  had?  etc 

je  n'avais  pas  en,  I  had  not  had.  n'avais-je  pas  eu?  had  I  not  had? 


Piss^  Ant^rienr. 

fens  eu,  I  had  had,  etc  eus-je  eu?  had  I  had?  etc. 

je  n'eus  pas  eu,  I  had  not  had.  n*eus-je  pas  en?  had  I  not  had? 


Fotar* 

j*aurai,  I  shall  have  aurai-je?  shall  I  have? 

tu  auras,      etc.  anras-tn?        etc 

i1  aura  aura-t-il? 

nous  aurons  anrons-nous? 

vous  aures  aures  vous? 

ils  auront  anront-ils? 


je  n*anrai  pas,  I  shall  not  have.  n'aurai-je  pas?  shall  I  not  have? 

tu  n*auras  pas,  •!£.  n*auras-tu  pas?  etc 

il  n*aura  pas  n'aurat-il  pas? 

ndus  n'aurons  pas  a'auronsnous  pas? 

vous  n'aures  pas  B*aures-vons  pas? 

Us  n'auront  pas  a'auront-ils  pas? 
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Futur  Ant^rteur. 


J'marai  ea,  I  shall  have  had,  etc. 
je  n'aurai  pas  eu,  etc.,  I  shall  not 
[have  had. 


aurai-je  eu?  shall  I  have  had?  etc. 

n'aurai-je  pas  en?  rU,.,  Shall  I  not 

[have  had? 


Condltionnel  Present. 


J'aurais,  I  should  have, 
tn  aurais        etc* 
n  aurait 
nous  aurions 
▼ous  auriez 
lis  auraient 


murais  je?  should  I  have? 
murais  tu?        etc. 
aiziait  il? 
aurions  nous? 
auriez-vous? 
auraient-ils? 


je  n*aurais  pas,  I  should  not  havei 

tu  n'aurais  pas,  ete. 

il  n*aurait  pas 

nous  n*  aurions  pas 

vous  n*auriez  pas 

lis  n*auraient  pas 


n*aurais-je  pas?  should  I  not  have? 
n*aurais-tu  pas?  etc* 

n*aurait-il  pas? 
n'aurions-nous  pas? 
n*auriez-vous  pas? 
n*auraient-ils  pas? 


Condittonnel  Pass^. 


J'aurais  eo,  I  should  have  had. 

or,  etc. 

j'eusse  eu 
tu  eusses  eu 
il  efit  eu 
nous  eussions  en 
vous  eussiez  ea 
ils  eussent  eu 

I  should  not  have  had. 
je  n*aurais  pas  eu,  etCf 

or, 
je  n'eusse  pas  eu 
tu  n^eusses  pas  eu 
il  n'eiit  pas  eu 
nous  n* eussions  pas  e« 
vous  n*eussiez  pas  eu 
ill  n'eossent  pas  ev 


aurais-je  eu?  should  I  hare  had? 

or,  etc, 

ensse-je  eu? 
eusses-tu  eu? 
efit-il  eu? 
eossions-nous  eu? 
eussiez-vous  eu? 
eussent  lis  eu? 

Should  I  not  have  had? 
n'aurais-je  pas  eu?  etCf 

or, 
B*eusse-je  pas  eu? 
n'cusses-tu  pas  eu? 
n'eQt  il  pas  eu? 
n'eussions-nous  pas  eu? 
n'eussiez-vous  pas  eu? 
D*eussent-ils  pas  eu? 
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•le»  have  (tboft). 
•yoni,  let  us  have* 
•jei,  have  (jou). 


Inp^raUr. 


B*aie  pal,  do  not  have, 
a'ajons  pas,  do  not  let  us  have, 
a'ajres  pas,  do  not  have. 


BaldoBcUr  Present 


^ne  f  ale,  that  I  may  havet 

que  tu  aies,        etc 

qu'U  ait 

que  nous  a  jont 

que  vous  ayes 

qa'ils  aienU 


que  je  n*aie  pas,  that  I  may  not  havs^ 

que  tu  n*aies  pas,        etc 

qu*il  n*ait  pas 

que  nous  n'ayons  paa 

que  vous  n'aiyez  paa 

qtt'ils  n*axent  pas 


Iai]Mu1kII» 


qne  j'eusse,  that  I  might  have, 

que  tu  eusses        etc. 

qu*il  eat 

que  nous  eusdons 

que  vous  eussies 

qnils  eussent 


que  je  n'eusse  pas,  that  I  might  not 

que  tu  n*eusses  pas,     etc     [have 

qu*il  n'eflt  pas 

que  nous  n'eussions  pas 

que  vous  n'eussiez  pas 

qu*ils  n*ettssent  pas 


PftSB^-Ind^fllnl. 

qne  j*aie  en,  that  I  may  have  had,  etc 


Plus-qae-parfklt. 
^  j'eosM  ea»  that  I  might  have  had^  elc 
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!•  Avoir  is  used  idiomatically  in  the  following  con- 
nections: 


AToir  besoin  (de]^ 

To  need,  to  be  in  need  of. 

•«    chaud. 

To  be  waink 

«•    froid. 

••    cold. 

M    faim. 

**    hungry* 

«•    soif. 

••    thiratj. 

^    sommeitt 

••    fleepy. 

••    peur    (de). 

•*    afraid    (of). 

•*    honte    *• 

•«    ashamed'* 

••    nison   •• 

"    right    (in). 

••    tort       •« 

••    wrong  •• 

••    current. 

••    coutume(de)^ 

**    accustomed  (to^ 

*•    dessein      ** 

To  intend  to. 

••    dispute, 

To  have  difficulties. 

••    cnvie(de), 

**       a  desire  (to). 

«     app^tit. 

•«       an  appetite. 

••    lieu(de), 

"       cause  (of). 

••    lieu. 

To  happen. 

•*    mal. 

To  have  a  pain. 

•«    bonne  mine. 

To  look  well 

••    patience  (p«-8e,J64'-0^ 

To  have  patience. 

••    peine  (i). 

To  have  difficulty  Qn), 

-    piti^ 

To  take  pity. 

••    soin. 

To  take  care. 

••    aujetCde), 

To  have  occasion  (for). 

1.  The  following  expressions  relating  to  one^s  feelings, 
age^  stature  and  to  dimenaions  generally  are  given  with 
avoir. 

fWhat  is  the  matter  with  you? 
What  ails  you? 
Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 


«.  Qu'aves-vous? 

Aves-vous  quelque  chose? 
Je  n'al  rien. 
Qu'a  votre  fr&re? 


je  ne  sais  ce  qu'll  a. 


Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 
What    is    the    matter   with 

brother? 
I  don*t  know  what  ails  him. 
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In  tlie  absence  of  a  personal  subject,  the  impersonal 
Terb  il  y  a  is  used;  as:  ^ 

Qu'y  a-t-il?  What  is  the  mattei? 

II  n*y  a  rieo.  Nothing  is  the  matter. 

^.  J*«i  faim  et  soif.  I  am  hungry  and  thinty. 

n  a  frnid,  chaud.  He  is  cold,  wann. 

Nous  avons  sommeiL  We  are  sleepy, 

J*ai  honte  de  le  dirt.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  mK 

Vous  avez  raison.  You  are  right. 

lis  ont  tort.  They  are  wrong. 

€.  Quel  &ge  a-t-i1?  How  old  is  he? 

II  a  vingt  ans.  He  is  twenty  yean  old. 

Quelle  est  sa  taille?  What  is  his  size? 

II  a  cinq  pieds,  six  pouces.  He  is  five  feet  and  six  inches. 

Rem. — The  expressions  He  it  twenty  years  old^  He  is  five  feet  and  siM 
inches  hijch^  may  be  rendered  by  the  verb  etre  and  an  adjective:  11  ett 
&^e  de  vingt  ans,  II  est  haul  de  cinq  pieds,  six  pouces;  but  the  construc- 
tion with  aTOir  is  preferable. 

rhe  verb  fttre  is  need  with  an  adjective  in  sentences 
like  the  following,  expressing  comparison: 

II  est  plus  &g6  que  mol.  He  is  older  than  I 

II  est  moins  grand  que  moi.       He  is  not  io  tall  as  I. 

d.  When  the  difierence  between  the  two  terms  of  a  comparison  is  to  bt 
stated,  either  construction  may  be  used. 

With  aYOlr^  the  term  expressing  the  difference  is  the  object  of  the  verb; 
it  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de  and  a  comparative  adverb  (plus  or 
moins),  expressing  excess  or  deficiency. 

II  a  deux  ans  de  plus  que  roof.  H-e  is  two  years  older  than  I. 

II  a  deux  pouces  de  moins  qu«  moi.      He  is  two  inches  shorter  than  I. 

With  the  verb  etre  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  is  in  the  comparative 
degree,  and  the  term  expressing  the  difference,  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion dCt  follows  the  second  term  of  the  comparison: 

II  est  plus  &ge  que  moi  de  denx  ans.     He  is  two  years  older  than  I. 
II  est  moins  grand  que  moi  de  deux     He  is  two  inches  shorter  than  L 
pouces. 
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Dimensions. 
DimensionB  may  be  stated  in  various  ways: 
1.  The  verb  avoir  with  a  noun*  is  generally  used;  as: 

Combien  ceclocher  a-t-il  de  hauteur?     How  high  is  that  steeple? 
Ce  clcx:her  a  deux  cents  pieds  de    That  steeple  is  two  hundred  feet 
hauteur  (or  de  haut).  high. 

3.  We  may  say  also: 

Quelle  est  la  hauteur  de  ce  clocher?  What  is  the  height  of  that  steeple? 

La  hauteur  de  ce  clocher  est  de  The  height  of  that  steeple  is  two 

deux  cents  pieds,  or  hundred  feet. 

Ce  clocher  est  haut  de  deux  cents  That  steeple  is  two  hundred  feet 

pieds.  high. 

La  fa9ade  de  T^glise  est  de  deux  The  front  of  the  church  is  two 

cents  pieds.  hundred  feet  long. 

Quelle    est    la    grandeur   de  cette  What  is  the  size<  of  this  room? 

chanibre? 

Elle  a  seize  pieds  de  longueur  sur  It  is  sixteen  feet  long  by  fifteen 

quinze  de  largeur.  wide. 

Quelle  est  T^tendue  de  ce  pare?  What  is  the  size*  of  that  park? 

II  a  trois  milles  de  circonf^rence.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference. 

3.  When  the  dimension  of  a  thing  is  stated  without 
a  verb,  either  the  noun  or  the  adjective  may  be  used. 

Une  table  longue  de  trois  pieds;  or,  ) 

Une  table  de  trois  pieds  de  longueur,  V  A  table  three  feet  long, 
or,  de  long.  ) 

Rem. — The  noun  or  the  adjective,  either  is  correct;  but  the  adjectives 
^liaiSf  thick,  and  profond^  deep,  are  not  used  in  this  way.  Thickness 
and  depth  are  expressed  by  the  nouns  ^patsseur  and  profondeur. 


iNouns  expressing  dimension  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  dimension, 
by  adding  UF  to  their  feminine  endings;  as:  hant^  liaute^  hauteur^ 
longy  lon^e^  longnenr^  etc.     They  are  of  the  feminine  gender. 

>The  word  sigg  is  variously  expressed,  according  to  the  adjective  which 
the  object  requires:  Une  grande  maison;  la  grandeur  de  la  maison,  the 
size  of  the  house.  Une  grosse  pierre;  la  grosseur  de  la  pierre,  the  size  of 
the  stone.  In  speaking  of  a  person,  either  tai'le  or  stature  is  used.  II 
est  de  petite  taille,  or  de  petite  stature*,  he  is  of  a  small  size.  TaiUe 
means  cut,  shape,  from  tailkr,  to  cut,  to  shape. 


m 


2%«  Bosenthal  Method, 
fitre— To  bo. 


To  be,  Mre;  bein^,  ^tant;  boon,  616;  to  have  been, 
avoir  6t6;  having  bccD,  ayaut  616. 


Indlcadf  Pr^gent 


ft  tnif,  I  am. 

tu  es,  thou  ait. 

U  est,  he  is. 

nous  sommes,  we  are. 

▼ous  <tcs.  you  are. 

Us  sont,  they  are. 


auis-je?  ami? 
es-tu?  art  thon? 
est  il?  is  he? 
■ommes-nous?  are  we? 
fttes-vous?  are  you? 
■ont-ib?  are  they? 


Je  ne  suis  pas,  I  am  not 

ta  n*es  pas  etc. 

il  n*est  pas 

nous  ne  sommes  pat 

vous  n*^tes  pas 

lis  ne  sont  pas 


ne  suis-je  pas?  am  I  not? 

n'es-tu  pas?         etc« 

n*est  il  pas? 

ne  sommes- nous  pas? 

n'^tes-vous  pas? 

ne  sont-ils  pas? 


j*6tais,  I  was. 
tu  6tais  etc 
it  £tait 
nous  dtions 
▼oui  etiez 
ils  etaient 


Imparfait. 


6tais-je?  was  I? 
etais-tu?    etc 
6tait-il? 
^tions-nous? 
6tiez-vous? 
Etaient  ils? 


je  n*^tais  pas,  T  was  not. 
tu  n'etais  pas      etc 
il  n'etait  pas 
nous  n'etions  pas 
▼ous  n'^iiez  pas 
Hm  n'^taient  pas 


nVtais-je  pas?  was  I  not? 
n'^tais-tu  pas?      etc 
n'6tait-il  pas? 
n'^tions-nous  pas? 
n*<tiez-vous  pas? 
n'^taient'ils  pas? 


Tfie  French  Language. 
Fr6i6rlU 


m 


fthoB,  Twfts. 

fus-jc?  was  I? 

tu  fas     etc 

fus.tu?    etc 

ttfut 

fttt-il? 

nous  fAmet 

fflmes-nous? 

vous  f  (itet 

Idles  vous? 

lis  furent 

furentils? 

Je  ne  fus  pas,        I  was  not 

ne  fus  je  pas?    was  I  not) 

tu  ne  fus  pas 

etc 

ne  fus-tu  pas?        etc 

il  ne  fut  pas 

ne  futil  pas? 

nous  ne  fQmes  pas 

ne  fdmcs-nous  pas? 

vous  ne  fdtes  pas 

ne  fflles-vous  pas? 

Us  ne  furent  pas 

ne  furent-ils  pas? 

Ftt88«Ind6fliiI. 

}*ai  6t6, 1  have  been,  etc.  ai-je  et6?  have  I  been?  els. 

je  n'ai  pas  6t6, 1  have  not  been,  etc    n'ai- je  pas  6tO  have  I  not  beenTtte^ 


Plas-qae-pufdt— Pass^  Ant^rlenr. 

J'avais  M,  I  had  been,  etc.  avais-je  M,  had  I  been? 

or,  or, 

J*eus  6i6.  eus-je  6i6} 

je  n*avais  pas  iii^  I  had  not  been,  n'avais-je  pas  €i€7  had  I  nd  been? 

or,  or, 

)e  n'eus  pas  €tL  B'eus-je  pas  6i€f 


Ritiir* 


)e  sera!,  I  shall  bo. 
tsseras      etc 
flsera 
nous  serons 
▼ous  seres 
iliseront 


serai-je?  shall  I  boT 

seras-ttt       etc 

sera-til? 

serons-nous? 

serez-Youflr 

Krontils? 


Hi  The  BoseiUhal  Method. 

)t  nc  teral  po,  I  shall  not  be.  ne  teni-je  pM?  shall  I  Ml  be? 

tk  iw  sens  pat        etc.  ne  seras-tv  pas?         tlb 

B  ac  sera  pas  ne  sera-t-U  pas? 

MNts  ne  serons  pas  ae  serons  nous  pas? 

vous  ne  seres  pas  ne  serez  vous  pas? 

lis  ne  seront  pas  wt  seront-Us  pas? 


Fotor  AnMrlenn 

I'aaral  M^  I  shall  have  been.  aarai-je  ixi'i  shall  I  have  been? 

)«  n*aarai  pas  iyJk^  I  shall  not  have      n*aurai>je  pas  <t^?  shall  I  not  hava 
[been.  [been? 


Condltlonnel  Pr^nU 

)e  serais,   I  should  bo  serats-je?  should  I  be? 

tm  serais         etc  serais-tu?        etc 

a  serait  serait-t  tl? 

nous  serious  serious- nous? 

vous  scries  sericz-vous? 

ils  seraieni  seraient-ils? 

)e  ne  serais  pas,  I  should  not  be    ne  serais- je  pas?  should  I  not  be? 

ttt  ne  serais  pas  etc  ne  serais-tu  pas?  etc 

il  ne  serait  pas  ae  serait-il  pas? 

nous  ne  serious  pas  ae  serions-nous  pas? 

vous  ne  senez  pas  ne  seriez-vous  pas? 

ils  ne  seraieut  pas  ne  seraient-ils  pas? 


Condltlonnel  Pas8<« 

f  anrais  M^  1  should  have  been.  aurais-je  ixi'i  should  I  have  been? 

or,  or, 

j*eusse  €\€,  eussc-je  <t<? 

je  n'aurais  pas  <t6,  I  should  not  n'aurais-je  pas  Ml  should  I  not 

or,  [have  K-*n,  or,  [have  been? 

fe  n'eusw  pas  M*  «'ensse-ie  pas  ixk'i 


Hie  French  Language. 
Impiratir. 


as 


•ob,  be  (thou), 
•oyons,  let  us  be* 
■oyez,   be  (ye). 


Be  sob  pai,      do  not  be. 

Be  soyons  pas,  do  not  let  us  bik 

■e  soyez  pas,  do  not  bo* 


Snlijonctif  Present. 


qne  )e  sols,  that  I  maj  be. 

que  tu  sois,         clG. 

qu'il  soit 

que  nous  soyom 

que  vous  soyes 

qn'Us  soient 


que  je  ne  sois  pas,that  I  may  not  be. 

que  tu  ne  sois  pes  etc 

qu*il  ne  soit  pas 

que  nous  ne  soyons  pas 

que  vous  ne  soyez  pat 

quHls  ne  soient  pes 


Imparfalt 


que  Je  f  usse,  that  I  might  bei. 

qne  tn  fusses         ete. 

qn'Ufat 

que  nous  fussiont 

que  Tous  fussies 

qn'U  iusseni 


que  )e  ne  fussepas»  thatIm!ghtnol 

que  tu  ne  fusses  pas        etc     [be. 

qu*il  ne  fdt  pas 

que  nous  ne  f  ussions  pas 

que  vous  ne  fussies  pas 

qu*ils  ne  fussent  pat 


TBMi  Ind^flni. 

That  I  may  have  been*  etc.,  que      That  I  may  not  have  t)eeB,  etc 
Q'aie  6i€.  fque  je  n'ale  pas  6tL 


Plu8-que-parfklt 

That  I  might  have  beeo«  etc.,  qne     That  I  might  not  haTebeen^  da. 

Q'eusse  6UL  [que  je  a'eosse  pai  Mi. 


4A6  Tlie  Rosenthal  Method. 

Use  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  verbs  avoir  and  fttre  are  auxiliary  verbe  when 
they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  compound  tense& 

Avoir  is  used  in  the  compound  tenses  of: 

1.  All  active  verbs; 

3.  Most  neuter  verbs;  and 

8.  All  essential  impersonal  verbs. 

£tre  is  used  in  the  compound  tenses  of: 

1.  Certain  neuter  verbs; 

2.  All  pronominal  verbs;  and 

8.  In  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice. 

Neuter  Verbs  Conjugated  with  £tre. 

1.  Neuter  verbs  whose  past  tenses  express  a  change  in 
the  place  or  condition  of  the  subject,  are  conjugated  in 
the  compound  tenses,  with  the  auxiliary  verb  fttre: 
Nous  Bommes  venus,  vous  dtes  arriv6,  elle  est  partie,  je 
Buis  n6,  ils  Bont  morts. 

'  Rem. — Some  neuter  verbs,  which  come  within  the  above  definition,  are 
conjugated  with  avoir;  such  ascourir,  marcher,  paraftre,  p<rir,  succ^der, 
succomber,  voyager,  etc.:  Nous  avons  couru,  vous  avez  march<,  eHe  a 
paru,  ils  ont  p^ri,  il  a  succ^d6,  lis  ont  succomb^  k  la  fatigue,  nous  avona 
voyag6,  etc. 

2.  There  are  a  number  of  neuter  verbs  which  are  con- 
jugated with  avoir  when  they  express  action,  and  with 
dtre  when  they  express  a  state  resulting  from  the 
action. 
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Tbe  following  are  of  this  class: 


Ccssei ,  to  cease. 

Crottre,  irr^  to  grow. 

Grandir,  to  grow  tall* 

Vieillir,  to  grow  old. 

II  a  descendu  k  terre  aussttdt  que  le 

vaisseau  fut  abord6. 
Les  passageis  sont  descendus  a  terre 

depuis  longtemps. 
La  procession  a  passe  par  icu 
La  procession  est  pass^. 

U  a  mont^  a  sa  chambre  sans  8*ai^ 

r^ter. 
II  est  mont^  k  sa  chambre. 
Midi  a  sonni  comme  nous  sortions 

de  la  maison. 
Midi  est  sonn6  depuis  longtemps. 

J'ai  rest£  six  mois  en  Allemagne. 
Jc  suis  reste  interdit  en  le  Yoyant 


Descendre,  to  go  er  come  down. 
Monter,  to  go  or  come  up. 
Remonter,  to  re-ascend. 
Passer,  to  pass. 
He  landed  as  soon  as  the  vessel 

was  boarded. 
The  passengers  disembarked  long 

ago. 
The  procession  passed  here. 
The  procession  has  passed. 

He  went  up  to  his  room  without 

stopping. 
He  has  gone  up  to  his  room. 
It  struck  twelve  as  we   left   the 

house. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck  some  time 

ago. 
I  staid  six  months  in  Germany. 
I  remained  amazed    when  I  saw 

him. 


List  of  Neater  Yei  bs  that  are  Goi^ugated  irith  f  tre,  to  be. 


Arriver,  to  arrive.                                   1 

Btrearriv6,  tc 

»  have  arrived. 

Aller,  to  go. 

•c 

alii, 

«c 

gone. 

D6c£der,  to  decease. 

<« 

dccedi. 

•« 

deceased. 

Entrer,  to  enter;  to  go  or  come  in. 

t« 

entri, 

«• 

entered. 

Rentrer,  to  re-enter;  to  come  home. 

«< 

rentre. 

•fl 

come  in. 

Retoumer,  to  return;  to  go  back. 

«• 

retourni. 

«c 

returned. 

Raster,  to  remain,  to  stay. 

•« 

reste. 

<« 

remained. 

Tomber,  to  fall. 

•« 

tombi, 

«< 

fallen. 

Mourir,    trr., 

to  die. 

«« 

mort. 

•• 

died. 

Naftre,       •« 

to  be  bom. 

•• 

n6. 

t« 

been  bom. 

Partir,        •• 

to  start. 

<« 

parti. 

«< 

started. 

Sortir,        •« 

to  go  out;  to  come  ont 

«t 

sorti, 

•< 

gone  out 

Venir,        •• 

to  come. 

M 

venu, 

•« 

come. 

Devenir,    «• 

to  become. 

M 

devenn, 

— 

become. 

Parvenir,   " 

to  reach ;  to  succeed. 

M 

parvenut 

M 

attained. 

Revenir,    ** 

to  letam;  toeome  beck 

tr 

revenu. 

M 

letumed* 

448  The  Rosenthal  Method. 

8.  Some  neuter  verbs  are  occasionally  nsed  as  actiTs 
verba,  and  are  then  conjugated  with  avoir. 

n  ft  rnont^  U  montagne.  He  ascended  the  monntaiiu 

Nous  avons  descendu  la  rati  We  descended  the  street. 

Iltoot  pasi£  la  riviire.  They  crossed  the  river, 

n  a  torti  le  cheval.  He  took  the  horse  out. 

4.  Some  neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  with  avoir  or 
6tr6^  according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used. 

OoBTealry  lo  suit,  takes  a? olr  and  eOBf  ealr,  to  agree,  takes  ^tre. 
Cells  maiaoa  nous  anrait  conveniL  That  house  would  have  suited  us. 
lis  aQOl  eoDTenns  de  revenir.  They  agreed  to  come  back. 

Demenreri  M  live,  to  reside,  to  inhabit,  to  sUy  at,  to  tarry,  takes  a? olr; 

demeareTi  to  stay,  or  to  remain  behind,  takes  etre. 

Nous  avoos  demeurfi  deux  ana   4    We  lived  two  years  in  PariSi 

Paris. 
U  a  demeur^  longtemps  4  le  f  aire.       He  was  a  long  time  doing  it. 
II  est  demeuri  k  Paris  quand  nous    He  remained  in  Paris  when  we  re» 

sommes  revenus.  turned. 

Eiplreri  to  perish,  takes  a? olr|  expirerf  to  expire,  to  run  out,  takes 
arolr  when  the  time  is  stated,  and  etre  when  no  time  is  given. 

Tons  deux  ont  cxpir6  de  mis&re.  Both  perished  of  misery. 

Son  bail  a  expiri  k  la  Saint*  Jean.         His  lease  expired  at  mid-summer. 

Ces  bftnx  soot  expires.  Those  leases  have  expired. 

EchappeTy  to  escape,  takes  aTOir  when  it  expresses  an  action,  and  etre 
when  it  expresses  the  result  of  an  action. 

L*un  des  conpables  a  Ichapp6  4  la    One  of  the  guilty  ones  made  his 

gendarmerie.  escape  from  the  gendarmery. 

Le  vbleur  est  ^chapp^  de  prison.  The  thief  has  got  out  of  prison. 

Ce  mot  m'a  dchapp^.  That  word  escaped  my  notice. 

Ce  BOl  m'cst  ^happ6.  That  word  escaped  me  (umntea- 

tionally). 

Rkk.— The  verb  etre  Is  used  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice:  it 
is  a  pan  of  the  passive  verb;  as:  etre  aim^,  to  be  loved.  But  the  usual 
vomponnd  tenses  of  passive  verbs  have  the  auxiliary  verb  STOtr.  becanst 
f'-'^h oeaiBgated  with  Sfolri  J»ai  M  aim^,  I  was  loved. 
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£tr6  or  Aller. 

The  past  tenses  of  fttre  are  used  to  state  that  we 
have  been  somewhere  whence  we  havt  returned,  and 
the  past  tenses  of  aller  are  used  when  the  action  of 
going  is  to  be  expressed. 

J'ai  €\i  &  la  banque  ce  matin.  I  went  to  the  bank  this  morning. 

De  1&  je  luis  all6  i  la  poste.  From  there  I  went  to  the  post* 

office. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  sentences,  it  is  not  the  action 
of  going  which  we  intend  to  express.  We  might  say 
just  as  well,  I  was  at  the  bank  this  morning.  In  the 
second  sentence,  the  action  of  going  is  stated,  and 
we  could  not  substitute  in  English,  I  was  for  I  went. 

CONJUGATIONS. 

Tliere  are  four  conjugations  in  French,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  mode. 
The  termination  is  added  to  the  root: 

The  first  ends  in  er;  as,  almefy  to  love:  aim  (root)  er. 

The  second  **     lr;  as,  flniFy  to  finish:  fin  (root)  ir. 

The  third      ••     olfj  as,  recerolfy  to  receive:  rec  (root)  evoir. 

The  foarth   **     re;  as,  lendre^  to  sell:  vend  (root)  re. 

*    Terminations  of  every  tense  of  all  the  verbs  of  the 
First  Conjugation :  i 

Indicatif  Present:  e,  es,  e,  ons,  ez,  ent  (ent  is  mute). 
Imparfait:  ais,  ais,  ait,  ions,  iez,  aient  (ais,  ait,  aient  are  pronounced  i). 
Pr^t^ritS  ai,  as,  a,  ames,  ates,  irent. 
Futur:  erai,  eras,  era,  erons,  erez,  erunt. 

CondlUonnel:  erais,  erais,  erait,  erions,  eriez,  eraient  (rais,  rait,  raient 

[are  pronounced  ri). 
Sabjonctif  Present:  e,  es,  e,  tons,  iez,  ent.    (ent  is  mute). 
Imparfait:  asse,  asses,  sit,  assions,  assiez,  assent,     (its'). 


tfO  The  Bosentlud  Method. 

Aimer— To  bve,  to  like,  to  be  fond  ot 

To  love,  aimer;  loying,  aimant;  loved,  aimfi,  aimfe, 
aimAi,  aimtoii  to  have  loved,  avoir  aim6;  having  loved, 
ayant  aimi. 


ladlcatifPrAMBt, 


JnUflMi  I  lovai 
IB  dmes,  thott  lovcst 
11  time,  he  loves. 
BOOS  aimooi,  we  lore. 
won  alneSf  yon  loveii 
Hi  dment,  tbej  lov«» 


ett-ce  que  }*idme7  do  I  love? 
•Imes-tn?  doest  thou  love? 
•ime-t-il?  does  he  love? 
•imons-nous?  do  we  love? 
^mez'voos,  do  you  love? 
•imeot-Us^  do  the/  love? 


ft  D*sime  pes,  I  do  not  love, 
ta  n'aimes  pes     etc 
n  D'eime  pes 
BOOS  a'atmons  pet 
Toos  n'dmes  pes 
Is  n'siment  pes 


cstce  que  ]e  n'eime  pes?  do  I  not 
n'aimes-ta  pes?  etc.   [love? 

ft'eime-t-il  pes? 
B'eimons-nons  pas? 
B'eimez-voas  pes? 
a'eimeat-ils  pea? 


Inparfldt. 


f  efansis,  I  wes  lovfaia* 
ta  aimais       fib 
flaimalt 
noos  aimioDS 
▼ous  aimies 
flsahnaieat 

fe  B'elmius  pes,  I  was  not  loving. 

to  n'aimais  pas  etc 

0  n*aimait  pas 

BOOS  n'aimioBS  pes 

vovs  n'aimles  pas 

Os  B'aimaient  pee 


•Imals-je?  was  I  loviag? 

eimais-ta?        dc 

eimait-U? 

afmlons-nons? 

eimiez-vous? 

•Imaient-ils? 

B'almais-)e  pas?  was  I  not  loving? 
n'aiiaais-ttt  pas?  etc 

n*aimait-il  pas? 
n*aimions*noi2S  pas? 
B'aimiez-votts  pas? 
B'ainaient-lls  pasF 


The  ih'ench  Language. 


f abbti,  1  loved. 

tn  aimas    etc 
flaima 

nons  aim&met 
Tous  aim&tet 
lla  aimirent 


TrtUriU 

aimal-je?  did  I 
aimas-tu?      etb 
aima-t-il? 
aim&mes-nocis? 
aim&tes-YOus?   , 
aimirent-ils? 


je  D'aimai  pai,  I  did  not  love. 

ta  n'aimas  pas         etc. 

n  n'aima  pas 

nous  n*aim&ines  pai 

¥ous  n'aim&tes  pas 

Us  D*aimirent  pas 


D'atmai-je  pas?  did  I  not  lovef 
n'aimas-ttt  pas?       etc 
n*aima*t-il  pas? 
n'aim&mes-nous  pas? 
n'aim&tesvous  pas? 
n'aimirent-ils  pas? 


Pa88<  Ind^flnl. 
I'ai  aim^,  I  have  loved,  etc.  ai-je  aim^?  have  I  loved?  etc 

Je  n'ld  pas  aim^  I  have  not  loved.       n'ai-]e  pas  aim6?  have  I  not  loved? 

Plas-qne-parfait— Passj  Ant^rieur. 
j'sTids  aim^  I  had  loved*  etc  avais-je  aiin6?  had  I  loved?  etc 

or,  or, 

fens  aim6«  eiis-]e  dm<? 

jea'avais  pas  aim^X  had  not  loved*    n'avais-je  pas   aim6?   had  I  not 
or  or*  [loved? 

)e  a'ens  pas  tamL  a*ent-]e  pas  aim£? 


Fntiir« 


J'aimera!,  I  shall  love 
tn  aimeras      etc 
n  aimera 
nous  aimeront 
vousaimexes 
fls  aimeront 

je  n*aimerai  pas,  I  shall  not 
tu  n'aimeras  pas  etc 

il  n'aimera  pas 
nous  n'aimerons  pas 
voos  n'aimerez  pas 
Usa'aimerantpaa 


love 


simerai-je?  slxall  I  love? 

nimeras-tu?      etc 

simera-t'il? 

simerons*nous? 

aimerez-vous? 

•imeront'ils? 

a'aimerai-je  pas?  shall  I  not  love? 
a'aimeras-tu  pas?  etc 

n'aimera-t-il  pas? 
n*ainierons-nous  pas? 
n'aimerez  vous  pas? 
tt'aimeront  lis  pas? 


46S 
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Fvtiir  AaMrieim 


f  anrmi  tlml,  I  shall  have  loved. 
jt  a*attrai  pas  aim^  I  shall  not  have 
[loved* 


aaral-]e  dml?  shall  I  have  loved? 

n'aucai-je  pas  aim^  shall  I  not 

[hate  loved? 


GondltlonBeL 


f  almenlib  I  should  love, 
taaimeraia       dc 
II  aimeralt 
nous  aimerioot 
votts  aimeriei 
Us  aimeraieat 


aimera!s-]e?  should  I  lote? 

aimerais-ta?         et& 

aimerait-il? 

aimerions-nous? 

•imeriez-vons? 

•imeraient-ils? 


Je  n*a!inerais  pas,  I  should  notbve. 

ta  n'aimerais  pu  db 

0  n*aimeralt  pas 

nous  n'aimerions  pat 

vons  n*aimeries  pas 

Us  n*aimeraient  pat 


n'aimerais  je  pas?shoald  I  Dot  love? 
a'aimeraisttt  pas?  ele> 

B*aimerait-il  pas? 
A'airoerions-noos  pas? 
a'aimeries-vous  pas? 
a'aimeraient-ils  pas? 


Omdltloniiel  Fkssfc 

faurais  aim<,  I  should  have  loved*  anrais-je  aim<?  should  I  have  bved? 

or,  or, 

j'eusse  aini^.  eusse-]e  aiin6? 

je  n'aurais  pas  aim£,  I  dioald  not  '  n*aurais-je  pas  alin^,  should  I  not 

or,  [have  loved.  or^  [have  loved? 

ft  n*eusse  pas  almi.  B'ensse-je  pas  slmi? 


fBp^ratif; 


aimons,  let  OS  loveu 
'lines,  lavs 


n'alme  pas,  do  not  love- 
n'aimons  pas,  do  not  let  ns  lovt^ 
9'aimes  pas»  do  not  love. 
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Snlillonetif  Present 


que  f  dme,  that  I  may  love. 

que  tai  aimes         etc 

qtt*a  time 

qoe  nous  aimiona 

que  Tooi  aimiea 

qtt'ik  aiment 


que  je  n'atme  pas,  that  I  may  not 

que  tu  n'aimcs  pas        etc.    [love. 

quUl  n'aime  pas. 

que  nous  n'aimions  pas 

que  vous  n'aimies  pas 

qu'ils  n'aiment  pat 


ImparfklL 


qvefalmasw,  that  I  might  love. 

que  ta  aimasses  etc. 

qa*U  aimit 

que  BOOS  aimasNont 

que  vous  aimassies 

qe'ilii 


que  je  n'aimasse  pas,  that  I  might 
que  tu  n'aimasses  pas  [not  love. 
qu*il  n*aim2t  pas  etc. 

que  nous  n*airoassions  pas 
que  vous  n*aimassiez  pas 
qtt*Us  n'aimassent  pas 


Pa88<  Ind^flnl. 

qae  fate  aimli  that  I  may  have      que  je  n'aie  pas  wlmi,  that  I  may 
[loved»  etc  [not  have  loved»  elc 


Pliu-qiie-parfkIL 

fee  f  eoMe  dmi,  that  I  might  have      que  je  n*eusse  pas  umi,  that  I  might 
povedy  etc  [not  have  loved,  etc 

N.  B«— Theie  are  ahout^iv  tkausaud  verbs  ia  the  first  conjugation 
aad  Bcerly  all  aie  conjugated  like  aimer* 


*Si  The  Raaeiithal  Method. 

OrihograpMoal  Bemarks  on  fhe  Verbs  of  fhe 

First  Conjugation  (and  also  on  the 

yerbs  in  ceyoir), 

ger. — Verbs  ending  in  ger  retain  e  before  a,  o;  aa^ 
mangeant,  mangeona,  je  mangeais,  etc 

^ — Verbs  in  which  o  has  the  sound  of  s  in  the  infin- 
itive, as,  placer,  effacer,  recevoir,  etc.,  take  c  cedilla  (^) 
before  a,  O9  u;  as,  I  placed^  je  plagai,  il  plaga,  nous 
plaf&mes;  I  received,  je  re^us,  il  re^ut,  etc. 

y. — Verbs  which  have  y  preceding  the  termination 
er  of  the  infinitive,  as,  envoyer,  payer,  essayer,  etc., 
change  y  into  i  before  e  mute;  as,  I  send,  etc.,  j'envoie, 
tu  envoies,  ils  envoient;  I  pay,  etc.,  je  paie,  tu  paies,  ila 
paient;  I  shall  try,  etc.,  j'essaierai,  tu  esaaieras,  etc 

yer,  ier.-^Verbs  ending  in  yer,  ier,  as,  payer,  se  fier 
(to  trust),  etc.,  require  1  after  y  and  i  in  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural: 

ist,  of  the  imparfait  do  Tindicatif.  2d,  of  the 
subjonctif  present. 

Nous  payions,  vous  payiez — que  nous  payions,  que 
vous  payiez.  Nous  nous  fiions,  vous  vous  fiiez — que 
nous  nous  fiions,  que  vous  vous  fiiez. 

6.  e. — Verbs  which  have  ^  or  e  in  the  next  to  the  last 
syllable  of  the  infinitive,  require  a  grave  accent  (b)  on 
that  6  or  e  before  a  consonant  followed  by  an  e  mute; 
as: 

R^pfiter,  to  repeai—je  r6p6te,  tu  r6p6te8;  je  r6p6terai, 
etc.  R6v61er,  to  reveal^-je  r6v6le,  il  r6v6le  je  r6v6ler- 
ais,  etc.  Mener,  to  lead — ^je  mtoe,  il  mdne;  je  mtoerai, 
etc.    Peser,  to  weigh — ^je  p^se,  il  ptee;  je  pteerais,  etc. 

olor,  eter. — ^Verbs  having  e  mute  before  the  termin- 
ations  Ier,  tor,  double  1  and  t  when  followed  by  e  mute; 
as: 
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Appeler,  fo  caZI— j'appelle,  il  appelle;  f  appellerai,  eta 
Jeter,  to  throw — je  jette,  il  jette;  je  jetterais,  etc. 

Except  geler,  to  freeze;  peler,  to  peel:  acheter,  to 
buy,  etc.,  which  follow  the  preceding  rule:  il  g6le,  je 
p^le,  il  achate,  etc. 

Iibt  of  Begalar  Terbs  endinir  In  er« 


Accepter  (dc^ 

to  accept 

Epeler, 

to  spell. 

Ajouter, 

to  add. 

Epousseter, 

to  dust. 

AUumer, 

to  light. 

Espcrer, 

to  hope. 

Amener  (i)^ 

to  bring. 

Eyiter  (de), 

to  avoid. 

Appeler  (i). 

to  call. 

Frapper, 

to  strike. 

Avaler, 

to  swallow. 

Frolter, 

to  rub. 

Avouer, 

to  acknowledge. 

Fumer, 

to  smoke. 

Bailler, 

to  gape. 

Gagner. 

to  win;  to  eara. 

Balancer, 

to  swing. 

Glisser, 

to  slide. 

Blesser, 

to  wound. 

Gronder* 

to  scold. 

Cacher, 

to  hide. 

Jeter. 

to  throw. 

Casser» 

to  break. 

J«ier, 

to  play. 

Causer, 

to  chat. 

Manier, 

to  handle. 

Chatouiller, 

to  tickle. 

Manquer  (de). 

to  fail  ta 

Chercher;— (i). 

to  look  for;  to  trj. 

Manquer  (de). 

to  lack  (anything). 

Chifioner, 

to  ruffle. 

Montrer  (a)^ 

to  show. 

Commander  (de). 

to  order. 

Nagerp 

to  swim. 

Compter, 

to  cotint 

Oser, 

to  dare. 

Cracher, 

to  spit. 

Passer, 

to  call;  to  paaii, 

Demander  (de). 

to  ask. 

Peser, 

to  weigh. 

D^penser» 

to  spend. 

Plicr, 

to  fold. 

Dessiner, 

to  draw. 

Pllsser, 

to  pleat 

Eclairer, 

to  light. 

Prfiter, 

to  lend. 

Ecouter, 

to  listen. 

Pousser  (i). 

to  push. 

Ecraser, 

to  crush. 

Quitter, 

to  leave. 

Effrayer, 

to  frighten. 

R^clamer, 

to  claim. 

Embrasser, 

to  kiss. 

Recompensert 

to  reward. 

Emmener, 

to  take  (with  one> 

Refuser  (de). 

to  refuse. 

Emporter, 

t0Uke(awa3r). 

Regarder, 

to  look. 

Emprunter, 

to  borrow. 

Regarder  {k\ 

to  look  at. 

Enseigner  (i)^ 

to  teach. 

Renoncer  (i)b 

to  give  up* 
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BipUqiwr. 

to  reply. 

Soapirer, 

tongh. 

Renemblert 

to  look  like. 

TousMr, 

iocongk 

Retomnerv 

toretttrn. 

Trayerser, 

tocrom. 

S^her, 

to  dry. 

Trouver, 

to  find. 

Siffler, 

to  whistle. 

Vener, 

to  poar  oat. 

Sooffler, 

to  blow. 

Viscr, 

to  aim. 

8oap(ooner  (de), 

to  suspect. 

Voler, 

to  steal;  to  fly. 

Second  Cosjugation. 


Termlnftttoiis  of  the  SeeoDd  Co^Jagatloii,  added  to  the 
(radical). 


IndlcaUfPr^senti 
Imparfait: 
Pr^t^rit: 
Futor: 

Conditionnel: 
SaldonctifPr^nt: 
Imparfidt: 


is,  is,  It,  issons,  issez,  issent. 

issais,  iaais,  issait,  issions,  is^ez,  issaienl. 

is,  is,  it,  tmes,  (tes,  irenu 

irai,  iras,  ira,  irons,  ires,  iront 

irais,  irais,  irait,  irions,  iriez,  iraient. 

isse,  isses,  isse,  issions,  issiez,  issent* 

isse,  isses,  tt,  issions,  tssies,  issent. 


Finir— To  finish,  to  conclade. 

To  finish,  flnir,  finishing,  flnissant;  finished,  flut, 
finie,  flnis,  flnies;  to  have  finished,  avoir  flni;  having 
finished,  ayant  flni. 


IndicatifPr^nt. 

|e  finis,  I  finish,  I  am  finishing. 

tu  finis  etc 

Ufinit 

nous  fintssone 

vcHis  finissea 

Usfinissent 


Inparfldt» 

fe  finissds,  I  was  finishn^ 
tu  finissais  etc. 

U  finissait 
Dous  finissione 
▼oiis  finissiea 
lis  finissaieal 
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Je  finis,  I  finished, 
tu  finis      etc. 
II  fintt 

nous  finfmes 
vous  finites 
Us  finirent 


Foton 

]e  finirai,  I  shall  finish. 

tu  finiras        etA» 

Ufinira 

nous  finirons. 

vous  finires 

Us  finiront 


Taasi  Ind^ftnL 

)'ai  fini,  I  have  finished. 

ttt  as  fini         etc 

ilafini 

nous  avons  fini 

vous  avez  fini 

lis  ont  fini 


Fator  AnMrienr. 

]*aurai  fini,  I  shall  have  finished. 

tn  auras  fini  dCb 

U  aura  fini 

nous  aurons  fioi 

vous  aures  fini 

Hi  auront  fini 


Plns-qne-parfait* 

j'avais  fini,  I  had  finished, 
tu  avals  fini  etc. 

il  avail  fin! 
nous  avions  fini 
vous  aviez  fini 
lis  avaient  fiid 


Condltionnel  Present* 

)e  finirais,  I  should  finish. 


tu  finiraif 
11  finirait 
nous  fiuirioni 
vous  finiries 
Us  finiraient 


etc 


Pttsj  AnMrienr. 

j'eus  fini,  I  had  finished, 
ttt  eus  fini         etc 
il  eut  fini 
nous  edmes  fini 
vous  efltes  finL 
Us  eurent  fial. 


Condltionnel  Pass^. 

j*aurais  fini,  I  should  have  finished. 

ttt  aurab  fini  etc 

il  aurait  fini 

nous  aurions  fini 

votts  auriez  fin! 

Us  auraient  fini 

Or  this  form: 

j'eusse  fini,  I  should  have  finished. 


ttt  eusses  fini 
n  eat  fini 
nouseussions  fini 
Tous  eussiez  fini 
Ps  eussent  fini 


etc 
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r 
ImplnllL  SalJoiieCIf 

fid^        finish  (thoa).  qam  file  fini.  tbat  I  nay  kav«  fia- 

finiaoos,  let  us  finishi  fM  tai  ftict  fiai  dp.    |Uied* 

Sal^onctifFi^ieBt*  Flu-qiie-pArlkit. 

qoe  Je  finisse,  that  I  inaj  finiik  que  f  easse  fini«  that  I  might  have 

que  tu  finissei  cte.  que  to  eunes  fini      etc  [fioiahed. 

qn'il  finisse  qn'il  eflt  fini 

qae  oous  finissions  qne  nous  eosnons  fini 

que  vous  fiiiissies  que  tou  emsiea  fini 

qtt'ils  fiuUscat  qn'Qs  eunent  fial 

Inparfldt* 

que  Je  finbw,  that  I  might 

que  ta  finiaies  dc* 

qn'tl  fintt 

que  nous  finissions 

que  vous  finissies 

qn'ils  finUsent 


Every  tense  shoidd  be  conjugated  in  the  four  usnal 

forms. 

est-ce  que  je  finis?  do  I  finish?  Je  ne  finis  pas»  I  do  not 

finis- tu?  etc  tn  ne  finis  pas  etc 

finit-il?  11  ne  finit  pas 

finissons-nons?  nous  ne  finissons  pes 

finissez'vous?  tous  ne  finisses  pes 

finissent-ils?  fls  ne  finissent  pas 

cit-ce  que  )e  ne  finis  pas?  do  I  not  finishi 

ne  finis-tu  pas?  etc 

■e  finit  il  pas? 

■e  finissons-nous  pasi 

ne  finissez-vous  pas? 

«•  fioissent-ils  pas? 
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The  Second  Conjugation  is  divided  into  four  classea: 
First  class,  like  flnir,  about  300  verbs. 
Second  "      "    sentiTi  to  feel. 
Third    "      "    ouvrir,  to  open. 
Fourth  "      "    tenir,  to  hold 

N.  B. — ^The  second,  third  and  foutth  classes  may  be  considered  as  !r> 
regular  verbs. 

A  List  of  some  Regular  Ycrbs  of  the  First  Class  conjugated 
like  flnln 


Aboadr, 

to  come  out. 

Enlaidir, 

to  grow  ugly. 

Accomplir, 

to  accomplish. 

Etablir, 

to  establish. 

Adoucirt 

to  soften. 

Flechir. 

to  bend. 

Affermiry 

to  strengthen. 

Flcurir, 

to  bloom,  to  blossom. 

Affranchir» 

to  free. 

Foumir, 

to  supply. 

Agir. 

to  act. 

Franchir, 

to  leap. 

Agrandir, 

to  enlarge. 

Frimir  (de), 

,   to  shudder  (with). 

Amoindrir, 

to  lessen. 

Garnir, 

to  trim,  to  adorn. 

Amortir, 

to  deaden. 

G^mir, 

to  groan. 

Aplanir, 

to  levei. 

Grandir, 

to  grow  tall. 

Aplatir, 

to  flatten. 

Grossir, 

to  grow  larger. 

Appanvrir, 

to  impoverish. 

Hair, 

to  hate. 

Applaudir, 

to  applaud. 

Hennir, 

to  neigh. 

Approfondir,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

.   Jouir(de). 

to  enjoy. 

Aaservir, 

to  enslave. 

Munir, 

to  provide. 

Assortir, 

to  match. 

Noircir, 

to  blacken* 

Avertir  (de), 

to  inform  (of). 

Nourrir, 

to  feed. 

Avilir, 

to  debase. 

Pilir, 

to  grow  pale. 

Bannir, 

to  banish. 

Polir, 

to  polish. 

Batir, 

to  build. 

Pourrir, 

to  rot. 

B^nlr, 

to  bless. 

Punir, 

to  punish. 

Blanchir, 

to  whiten. 

R^flechir, 

to  reflect. 

Bondir, 

to  bound,  to  leap. 

Repartir, 

to  distribute. 

Ch6rir, 

to  cherish. 

Retentir, 

to  resound. 

Choisir, 

to  choose. 

Reussir  ^ 

to  succeed. 

D^finir, 

to  define. 

Subir, 

to  undcrgow 

Darcir» 

to  harden. 

Temir, 

to  tarnish. 

Eblmrfr, 

to  iazzle. 

Trahir, 

to  betray. 

Elargir, 

to  widen. 

Unir, 

to  unite. 

Eoduidr, 

to  harden. 

Vieillir, 

MO  The  Rosenihcd  Method. 

8«eoDdClan« 

ComprWng  verbt  eonjngated  like  Bentlry  to  feel,  ending  in  Utj  miTy 
fir:  SenMry  MDtanty  tenti. 

I  feel,  etc      je  sens,  tu  sens,  U  sent,  nous  sentons,  vous  sentez,  ils  sea 

[tent. 
I  felt,  )e  sentsis,  etc-^je  sentis,  nous  sentimes,  etc.— j*ai  senti — 

[j'avais  senti— j*eiis  senti. 
I  shall  feel,    je  sentiral — noos  sentirons. 
I  should  feel,  je  sentirats — nous  scntirions. 

sens,  sentons,  sentes— que  je  sente — que  je  sentisse — qu*il  sentlL 

The  following  are  conjugated  like  sentir: 

Consentir,  to  consent.  Redonntr,  to  sleep  agaia. 

Dementir,  to  belie.  Repartir  (£tre),  to  set  out  again. 

IMpartir,  to  distribute.  Ressentir,  to  resent. 

Desservir,  to  clear  the  taUe.        Ressortir  (^tre)^  to  go  out  again. 

Dorniir,  to  sleep.  S*endormir  (refl.)^  to  fall  asleep. 

Endormir,  to  lull  asleeep.  Se  rendormir,  to  fall  asleep  agaia. 

Mcntir,  to  lie.  Servir,  to  serve. 

Partir  (£treV,  to  depart.  Sentir,  to  smell.  ' 

Pressentir,  to  anticipate.  Sortir  (6tre),  to  go  out. 

Third  Class. 

Ending  in  rrtr  and  fk-ir|  as  ooTrir  (oofrir);  to  open;  ouTranty 
•»:>ening;  oUTert,  e,  opened. 

1  z-zz,  cti.,      j'dUTrc,  tc  cuvrcs,  11  ouvre,  nous  ouvions,  vous  ouvrez,  ila 

[ouvrent 
I  opened,  j*ouvrais,   etc. — j'ouvris — nous  ouyrtmes — ^j'ai  ouvert<* 

[j'avais  ourert— j'eus  ourert 
I  shall  open,       j*ouvrirai,  etc. 
I  should  open,    j'ouvrirais,  etc. 

ouvre,  ouvrons,  ouvrez — que  j*ouvre— que  nous  ouvrions — que  j*ouv\iss€ 
— qu'il  ouvrtt. 

The  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  ouvrir; 

Rouvrir.  to  open  again.  Recouvrir,  to  cover  again. 

fLAtr*ouv«K,    to  half  open.  Souffrir,      to  suffer. 

i.cM«ar.  to  cover.  Offrir,  toolfer. 

IMcottvrir,  to  discover. 
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Fourth  Class. 

Tentr  (ten-ir),  to  hold;  tenant,  holding;  tenn,  e,  s,  es,  held. 
I  hold,  etc.f     je  tiens,  tu  tieiu,  il  tient,  nous  tenons,  vous  trnez,  ils  tien- 

[nent. 
I  heldt  je  tenais,  etc. — yt  tins — ^nous  tfnmes,  voos  ttntes,  ils  tinrent 

[ — \*9\  tenut }' avals  tenu,  j'eus  tenu. 
I  shall  hold,      je  tiendrai — nous  tiendroas. 
I  should  hold,   je  ttendrais,  etc. 

tiens,  tenons,  tenez-^que  je  tienne— que  nous  tenions,  que  voui  teniez, 
qu'ils  tiennent—que  je  tinse,  que  tu  tinsses,  qu'il  tint,  que  nous  tinssions. 


etc. 


Conjugate  the  following  verbs  like  tenir: 


S'abstenir,(rcrt.),  to  abstain. 
Appartenir  (a),     to  belong  tow 
Contenir, 


Detenir, 

Entretentr, 

Maintenir, 

Oblenir, 

Retcnir, 

Soutenir, 

Venir  (^tro), 

Contreyenir, 


to  contain, 
to  detain, 
to  entertain, 
to  maintain, 
to  obtain, 
to  retain, 
to  uphold. 
to  come, 
to  contravene. 


Devenir  (6tre),        to  become. 
Disconvenir  (fitre),  to  deny. 
Intervenir  (dtre),     to  intervene. 
Parvenir  (^tre),       to  attain. 
Proven ir,  to  warn. 

Provenir  (£tre)y       to  proceed  from. 
Revenir  (^tre),        to  come  again, 
[come  back. 
Survenir  (6tre),       to  befall. 
Subvenir,  to  relieve,  provider 

Se  souvenir  (refl.),  to  remember. 
Se  ressouvenir  **     to  recollect. 


Convenir  (6treX   to  agree. 

Third  Conjugation. 

Terminations  of  the  Third  Conjugation. 
Indicatif  Present:      ois,  ois,  oit,  evons,  evez,  oivent  (pron.  oiv'). 
Iniparfait:  evais,  evais,  evait,  evions,  eviez,  evaient  {y€^ 

Porter  it:  us,  us,  ut>  Clmes,  iites,  urent  (ur). 

Futur:  evrai,  evras,  evra,  evrons,  cvrez,  evront. 

Conditionnel:  evrais,  evrais,  evrait,  evrions,  evriez,  evraienti 

Sabjonctif  Present:  oive,  oives,  oive,  evions,  evicz,  oivent. 
Imparfait:  usse,  usses,  At,  ussions,  ussiez,  ussent. 

Secevoir — To  receive. 

To  receive,  recevoir;  receiving,  receyant;recei7ecl, 
.  refu;  to  have  received,  avoir  refu;  having  received 
ayant  1690. 
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IndlcftUr  Present. 

|e  rf9ois,  I  receive. 
!i  re^ols       etc 
V.  revolt 
nous  rerevont 
v«j  receirca 
Us  re^oivent 

Imparfalt 

je  recevais,  I  was  receiving. 


tu  recevais 
il  recevait 
nous  reccvioni 
vous  recevic* 
ils  recevaient 


etc. 


Pas8^  Ant^rienr« 

j*eus  re9u,  I  had  received* 
tu  ens  re^u  etc. 

U  eut  re9a 
noim  edmes  re^ii 
▼ous  e flies  re^u 
Ils  eurent  re^u 

Fotar. 

je  recevrai,  I  shall  receivflb 

tu  recevras  etc 

il  rcccvra 

nous  recevrons 

▼ous  recevrcs 

\h  recevront 


Pi^t^rit. 

je  re9us,  I  received, 
tu  re^us        etc 
i!  re^ut 
nous  re^Hmes 
▼ous  re^Qtet 
ils  re9urent 


Futur  Ant^ricnr. 

J*aurai  re9u,  I  shall  have  received. 

tc  auras  re 9a  etc 

il  aura  re9u 

nous  aurons  re9a 

▼ous  aurcz  rc9U 

ils  auront  re9U 


Pass6  Inddflnl. 

j'ai  re9u,     I  have  received. 

tu  as  re9u  etc 

il  a  re9u 

nous  avons  re9u 

vous  avcz  re9U 

ils  ont  regu 

Plus  que-parfalt. 

j'avats  re9u,  I  had  received, 
tu  avais  re9U  etc. 

il  avait  re9U 
nous  avions  re9n 
▼OUS  aviez  re9a 
III  avaieni  rega 


Condltlonnel. 

)e  recevrais,  I  should  receive* 

tu  recevrais  etc 

il  recevrait 

nous  rccevrions 

▼ous  recevries 

ils  recevraicnt 

Conditionnel  Pass6. 

j'aurais  re9u,  I  should  have  tcceived. 


tu  aurais  re9u 
il  aurait  re9u 
nousaurions  repn 
vous  auriez  re9a 
ils  auraient  re^a 


etc. 
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Or  tliie  form: 

j*eusse  reyu 
tu  cusses  rcf  a 
il  tdi  Tcqm 
nous  eussions  rtga 
vous  eussiez  re^u 
Us  eusscnt  re^ u 

Imp^ratkf. 

re^ois,        receive  (thou), 
recevons,  let  us  receive, 
recevez,     receive. 

Siibjonctir  Present 

que  jc  rc9oive,  that  I  may  receive. 

que  tu  re9oives  etc* 

qu*il  re9oive 

que  nous  recevioni 

que  vous  receviez 

qu*ils  re9oivent 

Iniparfatt 

que  je  re9usse,  that  I  might  recehrob 

que  tu  re9usses  etc 

qu'il  Tt^di 

que  nous  re9ussions 

que  vous  re9ussiez 

qu'ils  re9ussent 


8al]JoiictlfPa8s<. 

que  j'aie  refu,  that  I  may  have  re- 

que  tu  aies  re9u  etc.    [ceived. 

qu'il  ait  re9u 

que  nous  ayons  re^a 

que  vous  ayez  re^m 

qu'ils  aient  re9u 

Plas-qne-parralt 

que  ]*eusse  re9u,  that  I  might  have 

que  tu  eusses  re9U    etc.  [recetvecL 

qu'il  eflt  re9u 

que  nous  eussions  re9ti 

que  vous  eussiez  re^u 

qu*iis  eussent  regu 


Inflnitif  present:  recevoir 
pass^:  avoir  re9a 

Participe  present:  recevani 
pass^:  reyu 


Do  T  receive? 
est-ce  que  je  regois?  etc. 

Do  I  not  receive? 
est-ce  que  je  ne  re9ois  pas?  etc* 


je  ne  re9ois  pas,  etc.»  I  do  not  receive. 

The  Third  Conjugation  has  only  seven  regular  yerbSi 
uamely: 

To  perceive,  apercevoir;  the  cedilla  (9)  is  used  before  o  and  u. 
To  conceive,  concevoir  (cone -e voir). 
To  deceive,  decevoir  (dcc-evoir). 
To  owe,  to  have  to  (do  something),  devoir  (d-evoir),  participle  dfl  (4  dr* 

cumflex  accent  is  placed  on  A  in  the  masculine  singular). 
To  still  owe,  redevoir  (redevoir),  redA. 
To  collect,  percevoir  (pcrc-evoir). 
To  receive,  recevoir  (ree-evoir).  . 

For  other  verbs  ending  in  oITi  see  irregular  verba* 
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Ponrfh  CoiyagatloiL 

We  may  divide  the  Fourth  Conjugation  into  four 
elaeaea,  namely: 

First  ending  in  andre,  endre,  ondre  erdre,  ordre; 

conjugated  like  yendre,  to  sell. 

Second    ••       altretOltre;  **      paraltre,  to  appear. 
Third       **        uire;  **        r^duire,  to  reduce. 

Fourth     ^       aindre,  eindre,  oindre ;  conjugated  lilm 

plaindre,  to  pity. 
First  Clasg. 
Tendre  (vend-re),  to  sell;  Tendant,  selling;  Teada,  e,  sold. 
Terminations  to  he  added  to  the  Root. 

Indicatif  Present;  ».  «,  — .  ons,  t^  ent. 

Imparfait:  a»>  &»*  «it,  ions,  iez,  aient 

l*r<^t^rit:  »i  ».  »^  5™«»»  5^«s»  i'«nt- 

Putnr:  r^it  ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  rent. 

Conditionnel:  rais,  rais,  rait,  rions,  riez,  raient 
SubjoncUf  Pr^enttc,  es,  e,  ions,  icr,  ent. 

Imparfait:  tsse,  isses,  ft,  issions,  issiez,  issent 

Indicatif  Present. 

je  vends,  I  selL 
tu  vends     etc 
il  vend 
nous  vcndoni 
voiis  vcndei 
ils  vendent 


Imparfait. 


je  vendais,  I  wi 
tu  vendais 
il  vend  ait 
nous  vendlou 
vous  vendies 
Om  vendaiMU 


elUng. 


etc 


Pr^tdrit 

je  vendis,  I  sold, 
tu  vendis     etc. 
il  vendit 
nous  vendimes 
vous  vendues 
ils  vendirent 

Pass^  Ind6flnL 

j*ai  vendu,  I  have: 
tu  as  vendu      etc. 
il  a  vendu 
Bous  avons  vends 
▼ons  avez  vendu 
ils  ont  vendu 
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Plns-qiie-pArfalt. 

J'tvaifl  vendtt,  I  had  lold* 
ttt  avais  venda     etc* 
fl  avait  vendtt 
nous  avions  venda 
vous  aviez  vendtt 
lb  avaient  venda 

Pass^  Ant^rienr. 

]'eiis  vendu,  I  had  sold* 
tn  eus  vend  a     etc* 
11  eut  venda 
nous  eflmes  venda 
vous  eQtes  venda 
Us  eurent  venda 

Fotar. 

)e  vendrai,  I  shall  tdL 
tu  vendras        etc* 
U  vendra 
nous  vendrons 
vous  vendres 
Us  vendront 

Futur  Ant^rienr. 

f  aurai  vendu,  I  shaU  have  sold. 

tu  auras  vendu  etc* 

U  aura  vendu 

nous  aurons  vendtt 

vous  aurez  venda 

Us  auront  vendu 

Conditlonnel. 

je  vend  rats,  I  should  selL  ) 

tu  vendrais         etc* 

U  vendrait 

nous  vcndrions 

vous  T^ndries 

Us  vendraieot 


Conditlonnel  Pas8^ 

j'fturais  vendu,  I  should  have  sold 

tu  aurais  venda  etc* 

n  aurait  vendu 

nous  aurions  vendtt 

vous  auriez  vendtt 

Us  auratent  vendtt 

Or  this  form: 

}*eusse  vendu,  I  should  hare  toU. 

ta  eusses  vendu  etc* 

U  eflt  vendu 

nous  eussions  vendtt 

vous  eussiez  venda 

Us  eussent  venda 

Imp^ratUl 

vends,  sell  (thou), 
vendons,  let  us  sell* 
Ycndezi  seU  (joa)* 


Snbjonctif  Present 

que  je  vende,  that  I  may  sdL 

que  tu  vendes         etc* 

qu*il  vende 

que  nous  vendioni 

que  vous  vendiez 

qtt*ils  vendent 

Imparflilt 

qne  Je  vendisse,  that  I  might  sell 

que  tu  vendisses  etc* 

quHl  vendft 

que  nous  vendissiottt 

que  vous  vendlssiei 

qtt'Us  vendisieiit 
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que  )*ale  vendiit  that  I  may  have 

que  tu  aies  venda      etc.        [sold. 

qu*il  ait  vendu 

que  nous  ayons  Tendn 

que  vous  ayez  vendu 

qu'tis  aient  vendu 

Flos-qne-pftrfklt 

que  feusse  vendu,  that  I  might 

que  tu  eusses  vendu       [have  sold. 

qu'il  eflt  vendu 

que  nous  eussions  vends 

que  vous  eussiez  vendu 

qu'ils  eussent  vendu 


The  Soseathal  Method, 

InllDltIt 


Prfsent— vendrc,  to  sell. 

Pass6 — avoir  vendu,  to  have  sold. 

Partldpe. 

Prtent — vendant,  aelling. 
Pass6 — vendu,  vendue,  vendus,  et 
ayant  vendu,  having  sold 

Other  forms: 

cst-ce  que  je  vends?  do  I  sell? 
vends-tu?  etc. 

je  ne  vends  pas,  I  do  not  seU. 
est-ce  que  )p  ne  vends  pas?  do  I  not 
ne  vends-tu  pas?       etc         [sell? 
'vendais-jePdidlsell? 
je  ne  vendais  pas,  I  did  not  sell, 
ne  vendais-je  pas?  did  I  not  sell? 


The  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  yendre: 


Attendre,  to  wait  for. 
Confondre,  to  confound. 
Condescend  re,  to  compljr* 
Correspond  re,  to  correspond. 
Descendre,  to  go  down. 
Defend  re,  to  forbid. 
D^tendre,  to  unbend. 
Entendre,  to  hear. 
Etendre,  to  stretch  oat* 
Fend  re,  to  split. 
Fond  re  to  melt. 
Mordre,  to  bite. 


Pendre,  to  hang. 
Perdre,  to  lose. 
Pond  re,  to  lay  egg^ 
Pr6tendre,  to  pretend. 
Refondre,  to  melt  again* 
R^pondre,  to  answer. 
R^pandre,  to  spiU. 
Rend  re,  to  render,  to  restoi% 
Suspendre,  to  suspend. 
Tend  re,  to  hold  ouU 
Tondre,  to  shear. 
Tordre,  to  twist. 


Second  Class. 

C!onjugated  like  paraitre    (par-attre),  to  appear; 
paraissanty  appearing;  paru,  appeared. 

I  appear,  etc  je  parais,  tu  parais,  il  paraft,  nous  paralssont*  TOOi 

paraissez,  ils  paraissent. 
I  appeared,  je  paraissais,   tu   paraissais,    etc.^e    pano^ 

parflmes — i'ai  paru,  etc. 
I  shall  appear,  ie  paraftrai,  tu  paraftras,  etc.  -  -       - 

I  should  appear,        je  parattrais,  etc. 

parais,  paraissons,  paraissez— que  je  paraisse,  etc.— qnt  je  _ 
tu  parusses,  qu'il  pardt,  que  nous  parussionii  cicb 
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Apparaitre,  to  appear. 
Accrolire,  to  increase. 
Comparaitre,  to  appear* 
Connaftre,  to  know, 
Crottrc,  to  grow. 


M^connattre  not  to  recognize. 
D^crottre,  to  decrease. 
Disparattre,  to  disappear. 
Reconnaitre,  to  recognize. 


The  circumflex  accent  is  always  placed  on  i  (1)  before 
t.  Moreover,  in  the  verb  croitre  and  its  derivatives 
the  circumflex  is  also  placed  on  i  and  u  (I,  tl)  before  8 
ending  the  word;  as:  je  CrolSi  J6  Crtls,  tu  CrtlB. 


Third  Class. 

Conjugated  like  r^duire  (r6d-uire),  to  reduce;  r6dui« 
santy  reducing;  riduit,  e,  reduced. 

I  reduce,  etc  je  reduis,  tu  r^duis,  il  r6duit,  nous  r^duisons,  TOua 

reduisez,  ils  reduisent. 
Ireducedy  ]e  reduisais,  etc.— je  reduisis,  tu  r6duis'ts,   nous  r6« 

duistmes,  etc. — j'ai  reduit,  etc* 
I  shall  reduce,  je  reduirai,  etc. 

I  should  reduce,         je  r^duirais  -  ils  r^duiraient. 

reduis,    reduisons,   reduisez— que  je   reduise— que    je    r^duisissc    qu'il 

r6duis(t. 


The  following  are  conjugated  like  rdduire. 


Conduire,  to  conduct. 
Construire.  to  construct. 
Cuire,  to  cooV,  to  lake. 
Dciluirc,  to  deduct. 
Dt'iruire,  to  destioy. 
Lnduiic,  to  plaster. 
Instruirei  to  insfrucU 


Introduire,  to  introduce. 
Induire,  to  induce. 
Prod ui re.  to  produce. 
Recuire,  to  cook  agatA. 
Sed  uire,  t  o  sed  nee. 
Traduire,  to  transUtt. 
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Fourth  Class. 

Con  justed  like  plaindre  (pl-aindre),  to  pity;plaig*- 
nanty  pitying;  plaint,  e,  pitied. 

I  pity,  je  ||)Iains,  tu  plains,  il  plaint,  nous  plaignons,  voas 

plaignez,  ils  plaignent. 
I  pitied,  je  plaignais,  etc.  •  je  plaignis — nous  plaigntmes,  etc 

-*j'ai  plaint,  etc. 
I  shall,  should  pity,  je  plaindrai,  etc. — ^je  plaindrais,  etc 
Pity,  plains,  plaignons,  plaignez. 

Sul^onctif:  que  je  plaigne— que  je  plaignisse— qu'U  plaigntt,  etc 

The  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  plaindre: 

Adjoindre,  to  adjoin.  Enjoindre,  to  enjoin. 

Astreindre,  to  confine  ta  Enceindre,  to  enclose 

Atteindre,  to  reach.  Eteindre,  to  extinguish* 

Ceindre,  togird.   *  Feindre,  to  feign. 

Contraindre,  to  compel.  Joindre,  to  join. 

Craindre,  to  fear.  Oindrc,  to  anoint. 

Deteindre,  to  take  out  the  color.  Peindre,  to  paint. 

Empreindre,  to  imprint.  Restreindre,  to  limit. 

Enfreindre,  to  infringe.  Teindre,  to  dye. 

Verbes  E6fl6clli8.— Module:  Se  D^pficher. 

Reflexive  verbs  are  those  in  which  the  action  is  re- 
flected upon  the  subject,  as:  To  flatter  one's  self ,  I  wash 
myself,  etc.  Many  verbs,  however,  are  reflexive  in 
French,  which  are  not  so  in  £nglish.  For  instance^ 
Se  d^pdcher,  to  hasten. 

Se  D^pechCFy  to  make  haste.i 

iDo  I  hasten^Est-ce  que  je  me  depdche?  Te  d^p^chestn^  Se  d& 
l>6che-t-il?  etc.  I  do  not  hasten,  etc.— Je  ne  me  depfiche  pas.  Tn  ne  te 
d^^)£ches  pas,  etc.  Do  I  not  hasten?  etc.  Estce  que  je  ne  me  dep^he 
pns?  Ne  te  dep6ches-iu  pas?  etc.  Would  I  not  hurry?  etc.— N>  me  dc. 
p^cherais-je  pas?  Ne  te  d^()£cherais  tu  pas?  etc. — Sc  d^p^chant,  me 
dcp^chant,  etc.,  making  haste. 
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IndlcaUfFrdsent 

Je      me    dep^che, 
Tu     te      depfiches, 
II       le      d^p^che,        I  am  hurry- 
Nous  nous  depdchons,        ing,  etc. 
Vous  vous  depSchez, 
Us     se      depSchent, 

luiparfait 

Je      me    de|)€chais, 

Tu     te      depechais, 

11       se      depSchait,     I  was 

Nous  nous  dep£chions,hurrying, 

Vous  vous  depfichiez,      etc.        jg 

lis     se      dep^chaient, 

Prttdrit 

Je  me  dep^chai,  I  hastened,  etc. 

Fntnr. 

Je  ne  me  dei^chcrai  pas, 
Tu  ne  te  d^p^cheras  pas, 
II  ne  te  dep^chera  pas, 
Nous  ne  nous  depSchcrons  pas, 
Vous  ne  vous  d^pechcrcz  pas, 
Us     ne  se      d^p^chcront  pas. 


Conditionnel  rr^sent 

'&Ie     d^p^cherais  je? 

Te      d^p^cherais  tu?         Would  I 

Se      d^p£cherait-ll?  hurry? 

Nous  dep£cherions-nous?      etc. 

Vous  depScheriez-vous? 

Se      d6p£cheraient-ils? 

ImpdraUf. 

(D6p4chc-toi,  Hurry  (thou). 

De[)£chons  nous,   Let  us  hurry,  etc 
Dep^chez-vous,     Hurry  (you). 
Ne  te  dci)6che  pas,  Do  not 

Ne  nous  dep€chons  pas,     hurry, 
^  Ne  vous  d6p£chez  pas,        etc. 

Siibjonclif  Present* 

Que  je      me    dcp^che, 
Quctu      te      dcpachcs,    That   I 
Qu'il        se      dep£che,       (may) 
^    Que  nous  nous  depechions,  hurry, 
f.  Que  vous  vous  dei^^chicz,     etCt 
i   Qu*ils       se      d6pdchent« 

I  Iniparfait 

^   Que  je  me  dep^chasse,    That  I 

5  [(might),  etc 


Temps  Composes. 
Pass^  Ind^finl.  Pa8s6  Inddflnl. 

Je      me  suis       dep^ch^,  I  hurried,  Me   suis-je  dei^^ch^? 

Ta     t'      es  depcche,      have     T'     es-tu  de^i^che?  Did  I 

n        s'     est        depcjhe,     hurried,  S*     est-il  depe^he?  hurry? 

Nous  nous sommesdep^ch^,     or  did    Nous sommes- nous  dep^ches?   etc 
uurry,  Vous  £tes-vous       dcp^chfa? 
etc.      Se     sontib  depSchM 

Kegatlreluterrogatire. 

Ne  me  suis-je  pas  dep^ch^? 
Nc  t'es  tu  pas  depeche?  eta 


Vous  vous    £tes    dep^ch6s, 
lis     se        sont    dei)€che% 

Negatlre  Form. 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  dcpdch^, 
ttt  ne  t*es  pas  depdch^,  etc 
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Conjugate  the  following  three  tenses  in  the  same 

manner: 

Plas-qae  parfalt. 
Je  m*<tals  d^p^M,  I  had  hurried,  etc.     M'etais-je  d^p£ch6?  etc. 
Jc  De  m'^tais  pas  d^pdch^,  I  had  not,  etc  Ne  iD*6tais-je  pas  dep^che?  etc. 

Fntar.  ConditionncK 

Jc  oic  lerai  d6p^h^,  etc  Je  me  serais  dep6ch£,  etc 

8abJonctir(Pa88^  et  Plus-qae-parfait). 
Qnt  )e  me   sob  d^p£ch6,    That  I    Que  je  me  fusse  d^p^che. 
[(may)  have  hurried. 

N0T1,^-The  reflexive  pronouns  (me,  myself  or  to  myself;  te,  thyself, 
or  to  thyself;  se^  himself,  herself,  one's  self;  also,  to  himself,  etc. ;  uonSy 
ourselves,  or  to  ourselves;  TOUS^  yourself,  or  to  yourself;  8C9  themselves, 
orto  themselves)  are  really  pronoun -objects,  and  as  such  always  placed 
immediately  before  the  verb  (except  with  the  imperative-afHrmative;  see 
above).  But  the  pronoun  subjects  (Je,  til 9  IK  die,  noos,  Tons,  lis 
eIl6S)  change  their  place  in  interrogative  forms  and  come  after  the  verb 
(see  Conditionnel  above,  and  the  Pass^  Indefini). 

Non  also  that  in  the  negative  forms  of  these  verbs,  ne  comes  in  its 
usual  place,  just  before  the  pronoun-objects  (that  is,  just  before  mej  t^y 
etc). 

Agreement  of  Fast  Participle  of  Beflezive  Verbs. 

Although  conjugated  with  dtre,  the  past  participles 
of  these  verbs  agree  with  the  direct  object,  if  that  ob- 
ject precedes  the  verb. 

This  will  appear  rational,  if  we  remember  that  6tre 
with  these  verbs  has  really  the  force  of  avoir.  Ex.: 

Elle  s'est  promen^c,  She  took  a  walk  (lit. :  She  herself  has  promenaded)^ 
Ilsse  sont  d^p^ch^s.  They  hurried  (lit.:  They  themselves  hurried). 
Elles  se  sont  depSch^es,  They  hurried  (lit. :  They  themselves  hurried). 

.  Notice,  that  if  the  past  participle  of  reflexive  verbs 

appears  often  to  agree  with  the  subject,  it  is  only  when 

the  subject  and  direct  object  actually  refer  to  the  same 

person  or  thing.     Ex.: 

Elle  s'est  couple,  She  has  cut  herself  (lit. :  She  herself  has  cut).     But: 
Elle  s'est  coup^  U  main,  She  cut  her  hand  (lit. :  She  to-hcrself  has  cut  tbe 
head}. 
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Coap4  is  made  feminino  in  the  first,  because  agreeing 
with  the  direct-object  herself  (s').  It  remains  invari- 
able  in  the  second,  because  the  direct-object,  la  mailL 
does  not  precede  it. 

Reciprocal  Use  of  Beflezive  Verbs. 

Sometimes,  the  reflexive  pronouns  se,  nonSy  YOUSy 
have  the  meaning  of  each  other,  one  another:  lis  s'ai- 
ment,  They  like  each  other;  lis  se  font  mal,  They  hurt 
one  another. 

List  of  Reflexlre  Yerbs  Conjugrated  Accordlngr  to  their  RespectiTt 
Conjagrations. 


S^abonner  a, 

S'accorder, 

S'adoucir, 

S*adresser, 

S'affaiblir, 

S*afierinir, 

S*aimer, 

S*amuser, 

S'appcler, 

S*apprivoiser, 

S'approcher, 

S*arr«tcr, 

S*assoupir, 

Se  baisser, 

Se  blesser, 

Se  brouiller, 

Se  cacher, 

Se  chauffer, 

Se  coucher, 

Se  convenir, 

Se  dcfier, 

Se  dep^cher, 

Se  d^shabiller. 

S^eDdorcir, 

S'empresier» 


to  subscribe  to. 
agree, 
soften. 

address  one*s  sell 
become  weak, 
strengthen. 
love  each  other, 
amuse  one*s  self. 
be  named, 
become  tame, 
approach, 
stop. 

grow  drowsy, 
stoop. 

wound  one*s  self, 
disagree. 

conceal  one's  self. 
warm  one's  self, 
go  to  bed. 
suit  each  other, 
distrust, 
make  haste, 
ondress  one's  self. 
harden. 
be  eager. 


S'endormir, 
S'enfermer, 
S*enrhumer, 
S'enrichir, 
S'envoler, 
S'^tonner, 
S'^vanouir, 
S'^veiller, 
S'exprimer, 
Se  ficher, 
Se  fier, 
Se  lever, 
Se  marier, 
Se  m^fier, 
Se  m^ler, 
Se  moquer, 
Se  noyer, 
Se  peigner, 
Se  pencher, 
Se  plaindre, 
Se  promener, 
Se  rapprocher, 
Se  reculer, 
Sc  rendre  4, 
Se  retirer. 


to  fall  asleep. 
shut  up. 
take  cold, 
grow  rich, 
fly  away, 
wonder, 
faint  away, 
awake. 

express  one's  self, 
get  angry, 
trust. 

get  up,  rise. 
get  married, 
mistrust, 
mix,  meddle, 
laiigh  At 
drown  one's  self, 
comb  one's  self, 
bend, 
complain, 
take  a  walk, 
to  come  nearer, 
move  back, 
go  to. 
withdimw. 
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Passiye  Verbs.— Vcrbes  Fassifs. 

The  only  passive  forms  in  French  are  those  made  np 
of  the  past  participle  of  any  active  verb  (aimer;  flatter; 
estimer;  hair;  etc.),  and  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb. 
6tre.    ThoB: 

£tre  alm^y  to  be  loved. 


Indic  Present. 

I  am  loved,  etc 
Je  suis  aim£ 
Tu  es  aim^ 

II  est  aiin6 

N.  sommcs  aim& 
V.  6tes  aiaies 
lis  sont  aim^ 

Imparfalt 

I  was  loved,  etc. 
J'etais  a\m6 

Tu  ^tais  aim^ 

II  6tait  aim4 
N.  ^  lions  aim& 
V.  ^ticz  aim^s 
Us  ^talent  aim& 


Preterit 

I  was  loved,  etc. 

Je  fus  aime 

Tu  fus  aim^,  etc. 

Futur. 

k  shall  be  loved,  etc 
Je  serai  aim6 
Tu  seras  aim^,  etc 
Conditionnel. 

I  would  be  loved,  etc. 
Je  serais  aim^ 

Tn  serais  aim6 

II  serait  aiin6 
N.  serions  aim^i 
V.  seriez  aimes 
Ds  seraiert  aim6s 


Imp^ratif. 

Be  thou  loved,  etc. 
Sois  aimi 
Soyons  aimes 
Soyez  aimesi 

Subjonc  Pi^sent 

That  I(raay)be  loved, etc 
Que  je  sois  aime 
Que  tu  sois  aim6 
Qu*il  soil  aim6 
Que  n.  soyons  aim^ 
Que  V.  soyez  aimes 
Quails  soient  aimds 

Imparfaitdu  SubJ. 

That  I(might)be  loved,etc 
Que  je  f  usse  aim^,  etc 


ConditioiinelPass^. 


Temps  Composes- 

Inflnltir.  Plns-quc  parfalt 

To  have  been  loved.    I  had  been  loved,  etc.    I  would  have  been  loved,etc 
Avoir  6le  aim6  J*avais  ele  aime,  etc.      J*aurais  ete  aim^,  etc. 

Pass^  AaU^rieur.  Subjoactlf  Pass6. 

I  had  been  loved,  etc.     That  I  (may)  h.  been  loved. 
J'eus  ct6  aim£,  etc  Que  j'aie  etc  aime,  etc. 

Futur  Ant<^rieur.  Plus-qne  parfkit 

Ishall  have  been  loved.    I  (might)  h.  been  loved. 


Partlcipe. 

Having  been  loved, 
Ayant  ete  aim^ 

Pass^  Indeflnl. 

I  was  or  h.  been  loved. 
J*ai  et6  aim6 


J*aurai  6t6  aimi,  etc       Q.  j'eusse  cl6  aim^,  i 


ilf  T0U8  refers  to  one  person,  the  past  participle  takes  no  f. 
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Complement  of  Passive  VerT}3. 

Passive  verbs  (generally)  take  de  for  their  comple* 
ment,  if  they  express  a  seDtiment  or  passion.  They 
take  pari  if  expressing  an  action  of  the  body  or  mind. 
Ex.:  Cet  homm^  est  estim^  de  tout  le  monde.  But: 
Carthage  fat  d^truite  par  lesBomains;  Celivre 
a  6t6  6crit  par  cet  auteur. 

Use  of  the  Active  and  Passive  Verbs  contrasted. 

The  French  omit  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  where- 
ever  the  active  form  (with  on  or  ils)  can  as  well  be 
used.    Ex.: 

It  is  said  we  will  have  war=On  dit  que  nous 
aurons  la  guerre. 

The  eclipse  can  be  Been=Onpourra  voir  I'^clipse. 

Unipersonal  Verbs— Verbes  Unipersonnels. 
To  snow,  neiger. 

Conjugated  like  aimer  in  the  third  personal  singular. 

It  snows,  il  neige. 

It  was  snowingi  il  neigeaiC* 

It  snowed,  il  neigea. 

It  has  snowedf  il  a  neig6. 

It  had  snowed.  il  avait,  or,  il  edt  neigdi 

It  will  snow,  il  neigera. 

It  will  have  snowed,  II  aura  neig6. 

Itwmldtnow,  il  neigerait. 

It  would  have  snowed,         il  aurait  neig^,  or,  il  eAt  neigd. 
That  it  may  snow,  qu'il  neige. 

That  it  might  snow^  qu*il  ncige&t. 

That  it  may  have  snowed,    qu'il  ait  neigi. 
That  it  might  have  snowed,  qu*il  edt  neig6. 
Does  it  snow?  neige-t-il?    it  does  not  snow,  il  ne  neige  jms;  does  It  mod 
fpow?  DC  neige-t-it  pas^ 
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Each  tense  shonld  be  conjugated  in  the  nsnal  inter* 
rogatiye  and  negative  forms. 

A  list  of  anipersonai  verbs  conjugated  like  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  model  verb: 

Dueler*  to  thaw.  Geler,  to  freeze. 

Faire  des  fclain,         to  lighten.  Gr^Ier,  to  hail. 

Falloir  (ineg  |»  to  be  necessary.        Plenvoir  (iire^.X  to  rain. 

Tonner,  to  thunder. 

Many  verbs  can  be  used  unipersonally;  as: 


nimporte,  it  matters. 

n  suffit.  It  is  enough. 

n  I'agitt  it  is  a  question  of. 

n  coDTientt  it  becomes. 


n  paratt,      it  appears. 

II  semble,    it  seems. 

II  arrive,      it  happens. 

U  s*entend,  it  is  a  matter  of  course. 


Verbs  conjugated  with  etre  in  their  Compoimd 
Tenses. 

L  Reflexive  verbs,  in  which  fitre  is  employed  for 
avoir. 

2.  Passive  verbs. 

3.  Unipersonal  verbs  take  avoir;  but  those  that  are 
accidentally  unipersonal — as,  il  est  arriv6  un  malheur, 
a  misfortune  has  happened — take  6tre. 

4.  Some  neuter  verbs,  as: 

Nattre,  to  be  bom. 

Parvenir,  to  attain,  to  succeed. 

Revenir,  to  come  ag^ain. 


Aller,  to  go. 

Arriver,      to  arrive. 
D6c6der,    to  die. 
Entrer,       to  enter. 
Intervenir,  to  intervene. 
Mourir,       to  die. 

Also  the  following: 

Convenir,     to  agree. 
Ilevenir,     to  become. 


Sortir(persons)to  go  out. 


Venir, 
Rester, 


Sorvenir, 
Tomber, 


to  come. 

to  remain,  to  staj* 


to  occur, 
to  fall. 
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Xrregidar  Verbs  of  the  Four  Conjugations. 

Abattre,  to  pull  down  (avoir);  like  battre. 

Absoudre,  to  absolve;  absolvant,absous,  absoute(/.) 
— i'absoufi,  tu  ab'^ous,  11  absout,  nous  absolvons,  vous 
absolvez,  ils  absolvent— j'absolvais,  (no  past  definite), 
j'absoudrai,  j'absoudrais— absous,  absolvons,  absolvez, 
que  j'absolve  (no  imp.  subj.). 

Abstraire,  to  abstract;  like  traire.  We  prefer  faire 
abstraction  de. 

Accourir,  to  run  to  (avoir  and  6tre);  like  courir. 

Accroire  is  only  used  with  faire;  as,  il  s'en  fait  ac< 
croire,  lie  makes  one  believe,  etc. 

Accueillir,  to  welcome;  conjugated  like  cueillir. 

Acqu^rir,  to  acquire  (avoir),  acqu^rant,  acquis,  e — 
f  acquiers,  tu  acquiers,  il  acquiert,  nous  acqu6rons,  vous 
acqu6rez.  ils  acqui^rent — j'acqu^rais,  j'acquis,  j'acquer- 
rai,  j'acquerrais — acquiers,  acqu6rons,  acqu^rez — que 
j'acquiftre,  que  j'acquisse,  qu'il  acquU. 

Admettre,  to  admit  (avoir):  like  mettre. 

Aller,  to  go  (6tre);  allant,  all6,  e— je  vais,  tn  vas,  il 
▼a,  nous  allons,  vous  allez,  ils  vont — j'allais,  j'allai,  j'irai, 
j'irais — va,  allons.  allez — que  j'aille,  que  nous  allions, 
que  vous  alliez,  qu'ils  aillent — que  j'allasse,  qu'il  allftt. 

S'en  aller,  to  go  away;  s'en  allant,  all6,  e~je  ra'en 
▼ais,  tu  t'en  vas,  il  s'en  va,  nous  nous  en  allons,  vous 
vous  en  allez,  ils  s'en  vont— je  m'en  allais,  je  m'en  allai, 
je  m'en  suis  all^,  je  m'en  ^tais  all6,  je  m'en  fus  all6,  je 
m'en  irai,  je  mVn  serai  all6,  je  m'en  irais,  je  m'en  serais 
all6 — ^va-t'en,  allons-nous-en,  allez- vous-en —que  je  m'en 
aille,  que  je  m'en  allasse. 

Apprendre,  to  learn  (avoir);  like  prendre. 

Assaillir,  to  assault  (avoir),  assaillant,  assailli,  e — 
f  assaille,  nous  assaillons,  lie  assaillent — j'assaillais,  j'aa- 
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Baillis,    fasBaillifise,  j^assaillirai.  j'assaillirais — ^assaOle^ 
que  j'assaille,  que  j^aseaillisse. 

S'aBSeoir,  to  sit  down;  s'asseyant,  assis,  e — ^je  m^as- 
sieds,  tu  t'assieds,  il  B'assied,  nous  nous  aseeyoiiB,  youb 
VOU8  aaseyez,  ils  s'asseient — ^je  m'asseyais,  je  m'assis,  je 
me  Buis  assis,  je  m'^tais  assis,  je  me  fus  asBia,  je  m^as- 
si^rai,  je  me  serai  assis,  je  m^assi^rais,  je  me  serais  or 
fosse  assis — assicds-toi,  asseyons-nous,  asseyez-vous — 
que  je  m^asseie,  que  nous  nous  asseyions,  que  vous  voua 
asseyiez,  qu'ib  s'asseicnt— que  je  m'assisse,  que  je  me 
Bois  assis,  que  je  me  fusse  assis. 

Battre,  to  beat;  battant,  battu,  e  (avoir)  je  bats»  tu 
bats,  il  bat,  nous  battons,  vous  battez,  ils  battent — je 
battais,  je  battis,  je  battrai,  je  battrais — bats— que  je 
batte,  que  je  battisse, 

B6nir,  to  bless,  is  regular,  except  the  past  participle 
b6iii,  e,  which  is  written  b6nit,  e,  when  speaking  of 
things  consecrated  by  the  church,  as,  pain  bSnit,  ean 
b6nite. 

Boire,  to  drink;  buvant,  bu,  e  (avoir) — ^je  bois,  tu 
bois,  il  boit,  nous  buvons,  vous  buvez,  ils  boivent — je 
buvais,  je  bus,  je  boirai,  je  boirais — bois,  buvons,  buvez. 
— que  je  boive,  que  nous  buvions,  que  vous  buviezj 
qu'ils  boivent,  que  je  busse,  qu'il  bdt. 

Bouillir,  to  boil;  bouillant,  bouilli,  e  (avoir) — ^je 
bous,  tu  bous,  il  bout,  nous  bouillons,  vous  bouillez,  ils 
bouillent — je  bguillais,  je  bouillis,  je  bouillirai — bous, 
bouillons,  bouillez — que  je  bouille,  que  je  bouillisse. 

Taken  in  an  active  sense,  it  is  used  with  {aire,  faire  bou- 
illir; as  a  neuter  verb,  it  is  used  figuratively;  as,  je  bous 
d'impatience,  etc. 

Braire,  to  bray  (asses);  ^nerally  used  in  the  follow- 
ing expressions  onl^:  il  brait,  ils  braient — il  braira,  ila 
brairont — il  brairait,  ils  brairaient — qu'il  braie,  qu'iis 
braieoL 
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Broire  (a  defective  verb),  to  roar,  to  rustle;  brnyant 
— ils  bruissent,  il  bruyait,  ib  bruyaient,  ils  bruissaient 
-—quMl  bruisse. 

Choir,  to  fall;  used  only  in  the  infinitive;  as,  il  e'est 
laiss^  choir. 

Circoncire,  to  circumcise;  circoncisant,  circoncis — 
je  circoncis,  je  circoncisais,  je  circoncis,  je  circoncirai, 
je  circoncirais — circoncis — que  je  circoncise,  que  je  cir- 
concisse* 

Circonscrirey  to  circumscribe;  like  6crire. 

ClorOy  to  close;  closant,  clos,  e  (avoir) — ^je  clos,  tu 
clos,  il  cl6t — (no  plural,  no  imperfect,  no  past  definite) — 
je  clorai,  je  clorais — clos  (no  plural) — que  je  close — (no 
imi)erfect). 

Combattre,  to  fight;  combattant,  etc..  like  battre. 

Commettrey  to  commit;  like  mettre. 

ComplairOy  to  please;  like  plaire. 

Comprendre,  to  comprehend,  to  understand;  like 
prendre. 

Compromettrey  to  compromise;  like  mettre. 

ConclurOy  to  conclude;  concluant,  conclu — ^je  con- 
clus,  tu  conclus,  il  conclut,  nous  concluons,  vous  con« 
cluez,  ils  concluent — je  concluais,  nous  concluions, 
vous  concluiez — ^je  conclus,  je  conclurai,  je  conclurais 
— conclus — que  je  conclue,  que  nous  concluions,  que 
vous  concluiez,  qu'ils  concluent — que  je  conclusse. 

Conconrir,  to  concur;  like  courir. 

ConflrOy  to  preserve  (fruit,  etc.);  confisant,  confit,  e 
— je  confis,  nous  confisons — ^je  confisais,  je  confis.  je 
confirai,  je  confirais — confis — que  je  confise,  que  nous 
confisions,  que  je  confisse. 

Conqu^riTi  to  conquer;  like  acqu6rir,  but  it  is  used 
only  in  the  following  tenses:  infinitive,  participle,  past 
definite,  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  compound  tenses. 
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Contredirei  to  contradict;  like  dire,  except  in  the 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative  and  ina- 
perative — vous  contredisez,  contredisez. 

Contrefaire,  to  counterfeit;  like  faire. 

Conyaincrey  to  convince,  like  vaincre. 

Corrompre,  to  corrupt;  like  rompre. 

Coudref  to  sew;  cousant,  consu,  e  (avoir) — je  couda, 
tu  couds,  il  coud,  nous  cousons,  vous  cousez,  ile  cousent^ 
— je  cousais,  je  cousis,  je  coudrai,  je  coudrais — couds, 
cousons,  cousez — que  je  couse,  que  je  cousisse,  qu'il 
cousH. 

Courir*  to  run;  courant,  couru  (avoir) — Je  cours,  ta 
conrs,  il  court,  nous  courons,  vous  courez,  ils  courent^ 
je  courais,  je  courus,  je  courrai,  je  courrais — cours,  cou- 
rons, courez — que  je  coure,  que  je  courusse. 

CroirOi  to  believe;  croyant,  cru,  e  (avoir) — je  crois, 
tu  crois,  il  croit,  nous  croyons,  vous  croyez,  ils  croient — 
je  croyais,  nous  croyions,  vous  croiyiez — je  crus,  je  croi- 
rai,  je  croirais — crois— que  je  croie,  que  nous  croyions, 
que  vous  croyiez,  que  je  crusse. 

Cueilliry  to  gather;  cueillant,  cueilli,  e — je  cueille, 
nous  cueillona — je  cueillais,  je  cueillis,  je  cueillerai,  je 
cueillerais— cueille— que  je  cueille,  que  je  cueillisse,  qu'il 
cueillit. 

D^battre,  to  debate;  like  battre. 

D^choir,  to  decay;  (no  present  participle),  d6chu,  e 
je  d^chois,  tu  d^chois,  il  d^choit,  nous  d6choyons,  vous 
d^choyez,  ils  d6choient — (no  imperfect) — ^je  d^hus,  je 
d6cherrai,  je  d^cherrais — que  je  d6choie,  que  noua 
d^choyions— que  je  d^chusse* 

D^COudrOt  to  unsew;  like  coudre. 

D^crirOy  to  describe;  like  6crire. 

D6dire,  to  disown;  like  dire,  except  vous  d&liseii 

D^fairOi  to  undoj  like  faire.  • 
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Be  d^faire,  to  get  rid  of;  like  faire. 

D^mettrOy  to  remove;  like  mettre. 

Se  d^mettrOi  to  resign;  like  mettre. 

D^plairOf  to  displease;  like  plaire. 

D6prouyoir,  to  take  away  what  is  wanted  or  neces* 
sary;  used  in  the  infinitive  and  compound  tenses. 

D^BapprendrOy  to  forget;  like  prendre. 

Dire,  to  say,  to  tell;  disant,  dit,  e — je  dis,  tn  dis,  il 
dit,  nous  disons,  vous  dites,  ils  disent — je  disais,  je  dis, 
nous  dimes,  je  dirai,  je  dirais — dis,  disons,  dites — que  ja 
dise,  que  je  disse,  quUl  dit. 

Discotirir«  to  discourse;  like  courir. 

DiBSOudrei  to  dissolve;  like  absoudre. 

Distraire,  te  divert;  like  traire. 

S'6battre,  to  sport,  to  be  merry;  like  battre. 

Echoir,  to  be  due,  to  expire;  6ch6ant,  6chu,  e — ^il 
fchoit,  ils  6choient — (no  imperfect) — il  6chut,  ils  6chu- 
rent,  il  6cherra,  ils  6cherront,  il  6cherrait,  ils  6cherraient 
— (no  imperfect,  no  present  subjunctive)— qu'il  6ch(lt, 
qu'ils  6chu68ent« 

Eclore,  to  blow,  to  hatch;  used  only  in  the  following 
cases:  6clo8,  e — il  ^clOt,  ils  ^losent,  il  6c\6veL,  ils  6cld- 
ront,  il  6cldrait,  ils  ^clOraient — qu'il  dcloee,  qu'il  ^close, 
qu'ib  ficlosent — ^il  est  6clos,  etc. 

Ecrire,  to  write;  6crivant,  6crit,  e— j'ficris,  tu  6crit,il 
6crit,  nous  ficrivons,  vous  ^crivez,  ib  6crivent — j'^crivais 
j'6crivis,  j'6crirai,  j'^crirais — 6cris,  ^crivonB,  6crivea&— 
que  j'6crive,  que  j'6crivisse,  qu'il  6crivit. 

Elire,  to  elect;  like  lire. 

EmouyoiTi  to  stir:  like  mouvoir. 

Endore,  to  enclose;  like  clore. 

Encourir,  to  incur;  like  courir. 

S'enfuir,  to  fly,  to  flee,  to  run  away;  like  fuir. 

S'en^u^rir,  to  inquire;  like  acqu6rir. 
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g'enfuivre,  to  follow  (nnipersonal);  s^enralrant,  en. 
flnivi — il  B'ensuit,  il  e'ensuivait,  il  e'ensuivit,  il  s'ensa- 
ivra,  il  e'ensuivrait — qaHl  e'ensaive,  quMl  s^ensuiyit. 

S'entremettre,  to  mediate;  like  mettre. 

S'entrO'-nairet  to  injure  one  another;  like  nuire. 

Entreprendref  to  undertake;  like  prendre. 

Entrevoir,  to  have  a  glimpse  of;  like  voir. 

Envoyeri  to  send;  envoyant,  envoy6,  e  (avoir)— j'en- 
voie,  tu  envoies,  il  envoie,  nous  envoyons,  voub  envoyez, 
ils  envoient — ^j'envoyais,  tu  envoyais,  il  envoyait,  nous 
envoyions,  voub  envoyiez,  ils  envoyaient — j'envoyai, 
j'enverrai,  j'enverrais — envoie,  envoyons,  envoyez — que 
f  envoie,  que  nous  envoyions,  qne  vous  envoyiess,  quHla 
envoient,  que  j'envoyasse,  qu'il  envoyftt. 

S'^prendre,  to  be  smitten;  like  prendre. 

Equivaloiry  to  be  equivalent;  likevaloir. 

ExclurOt  to  exclude;  excluant,  ezclu;  like  conclure. 

Extraire,  to  extract;  like  traire. 

Faillir,  to  fail;  faillant,  failli,  used  only  in  the  past 
definite  and  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode; 
je  faillis,  nous  failltmes,  j'ai  failli,  j^avais  failli. 

Fair6|  to  do,  to  make;  faisant,  fait,  e— je  fais,  tu  fais, 
il  fait,  nous  faisons,  vous  faites,  ils  font— je  faisais,  je 
fis,  nous  flmes,  je  ferni,  je  ferais— fais,  faisons,  faites — 
que  je  fasse,  que  je  fisse,  qu'il  fit. 

Falloir  (a  unipersonal  verb),  to  be  necessary,  must; 
fallu,  been  necessary;  il  faut,  il  fallnit,  il  fallut,  il  fan- 
dra,  il  faudrait— qu'il  faille,  qu'il  falltlt. 

F6rir,  to  strike;  used  only  in  sans  coup  f6rir,  without 
striking  a  blow. 

Fleurir,  to  blossom,  regular  except  in  speaking  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  empires.  Its  part.  pres.  is  floris« 
sant,  flourishing;  and  the  third  persons  of  the  imperL 
indie,  are  florissait,  florissaient. 
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Forfaire,  to  forfeit*  like  faire. 

FrirOy  to  fry;  (no  part,  pres.) — frit — Je  fris,  tn  fris, 
11  frit,  nous  faisons  frire,  vous  faites  frire,  ils  font  f rire— 
je  faisais  frire,  je  fis  frire,  je  frirai,  je  friraia — fais  frire 
— que  je  fasse  frire,  que  je  fisse  frire. 

Fuire,  to  fly,  to  flee;  fuyant,  fui — je  fuis,  nous  fu- 
yons — ^je  fuyaia,  nous  fuyions — je  fuis,  je  fuirai,  je  fui- 
rais — fuis — que  je  fuie,  que  nous  fuyions,  que  je  fuisse. 

O^sir,  to  lie;  gisant — il  git,  nous  gisons,  vous  gisez, 
ils  gisent — je  gisais,  etc. — ci-git,  here  lies;  Ci-gisent, 
here  lie. 

Hair,  to  hate;  haTssant,  haT,  e — je  hais,  tu  hais,  il  hait, 
nous  haTssons,  vous  haTssez,  ils  haVssent — je  halssais,  je 
hais,  nous  halmes,  vous  haTtes,  ils  halrent — je  halrai, 
je  haTrais — hais,  haTssons,  halssez — que  je  halsse,  que 
je  haTsse,  qu'il  haU. 

Honniry  to  dishonor;-  past  part.,  honni.  Motto  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter:  honni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense« 

Importer,  to  be  of  consequence  (a  unipersonal 
verb);  il  importe,  il  importait;  and  also  to  import,  con- 
jugated  like  aimer. 

Inscrire,  to  inscribe;  like  ^crire. 

Interdire,  to  foibid;  like  dire. 

Interrompre,  to  interrupt;  like  rompre. 

Lire,  to  read;  lisant,  lu,  e — je  lis,  tu  lis,  il  HI,  nousli* 
eons,  vous  lisez,  ils  lisent — je  lisais,  je  lus,  je  lirai,  je  li- 
rais— lis — que  je  lise,  que  je  lusse,  qu'il  Iflt. 

Luire,  to  shine,  luisant,  lui— je  luis,  tu  luis,  il  luit, 
nous  luisons,  vous  luisez,  ils  luisent — je  luisais — (no 
past  definite) — je  luirai,  je  luirais — luis — que  je  luise — 
(no  imperfect). 

Malfaire,  to  do  wrong;  used  only  in  the  infinitive. 

Maudire,  to  curse;  maudissant,  maudit,  e — je  maudis, 
nous  maudissons — je  maudissais,  je  maudis,  je  mau- 
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dirai,  je  mandiraifl—maudis— -que  je  maudisse,  que  ja 
mnudisse. 
M^dira,  to  slandor;  like  dire,  except  toos  mddiaea— 

Se  m^prendrei  to  mistake;  like  prendre. 

Mettrey  to  put;  mettant,  mis,  e — ^je  mets,  tu  mete,  il 
met,  nouB  mettona,  vons  mettez,  ila  mettent—je  mettaia, 
je  misy  je  mettrai,  je  mettraie — ^mete — que  je  mette,  que 
je  miaae,  qn'il  mtt 

Moudre,  to  grind;  moulant  monlti,  e — jo  monda,  tn 
moudai  il  mond,  nona  moulona,  vona  nioalez,  ib 
moulent — je  moulais,  je  monlua,  jomondrai,  je  moudraia 
—que  je  moule,  que  je  mouluaae,  quHl  mouldt. 

Mourir,  to  die;  mourant,  mort,  e  (6tre) — ^je  mcurs,  tn 
meura,  il  meurt,  noua  niouroca,  vous  mourea,  ila  men- 
rent — ^je  monraia,  je  monrua,  je  mourrai,  je  mourraia — 
meura»  monrona,  moarez^qne  je  meure»  qud  jo  mon- 
maae. 

NaltrOi  to  be  born;  naiasant,  n£,  e  (efre) — je  naia,  tn 
nAia,  il  natt,  noua  naiaaona^je  naisaaia,  je  naqnia,  je 
naitrai,  je  naitraia — naia,  naisaona,  naisaes — que  je 
naiaae,  que  je  naquiaae,  qu'il  naqutt. 

Nuire,  to  hurt;  paat  part.,  nui.  The  reat  like  rtiuire. 

OmettrOy  to  omit;  like  mettre. 

OuXr,  to  hear;  out— j'ouTs,  I  Iieaixl — ila  ouTrent—f  ai 
out;  etc.— que  j'ouTaee,  qn'il  oult 

FaltrCi  tu  graze;  paiaaant,  etc.— aay:  je  faia  paltre^ 
je  faiaaia  paftre,  je  fia  pattre,  je  ferai  paitre,  eta 

Farcourir,  to  run  over;  like  conrir. 

Farfaire,  to  complete;  like  faire  (obsolete). 

Fermettre,  to  permit;  like  mcltro, 

Flaire,  to  pleaae;  plaisant,  pin— je  plaia,  to  plaia.  il 
plait,  noua  plaiaons,  voua  plaisez,  ila  plainent — je  plai- 
aaia,  je  plua,  je  plairai,  je  plaiiais— iJala,  plaisonai  plai- 
sez— que  je  plaiae,  que  je  plubsa. 
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PleuYoir^  to  taia  (unipersonal);  plti — il  pleut,  il 
pleuvait,  il  plut,  il  pleuvra,  il  pleuvrait — qu'il  pleuve, 
qn'il  pltlt. 

Poindre,  to  dawn;  only  used  in,  il  pqindra. 

Ponrsuiyre,  to  pursue;  like  suivre. 

Pourvoiry  to  provide;  pourvoyant,  pourvu,  6 — ^je 
pourvois,  tu  pourvois,  il  pourvoit,  nous  pourvoyons, 
vous  pourvoycz,  ils  pourvoient — jo  pourvoyais,  tu  pour- 
voyais,  il  pourvoyait  nous  pourvoyions,  vous  pourvoy- 
iez,  ils  pourvoyaient — je  pourvus,  jo  pourvoirai,  je  pour* 
voirais — pourvois,  pourvoyons,  pourvoyez — que  jepour- 
voie,  que  tu  pourvoies,  qu'il  pourvoie,  que  nous  pour- 
voyions,  que  vous  pourvoyiez,  qu'ils  pourvoient — queje 
pourvuBse,  qu'il  pourvdt. 

Pouvoir,  to  be  able;  pouvant,  pu — jepuis  or  je  peux, 
tu  peux,  il  pent,  nous  pouvons,  vous  pouvez,  ils  peuvent 
— ^je  pouvais — ^je  pus,  tu  pus,  il  put,  nous  pdmes,  vous 
ptltes,  ils  purent — je  pourrai,  je  pourrais — (no  impera- 
tive)—que  je  puisse,  que  je  pusse,  qu'il  ptlt. 

Pr^dire^  to  foretell;  like  dire,  except  vous  pr6di&ez 
—prdJisez,  imp^ratif . 

Prendre,  to  take;  prenant,  pris,  e — je  prends,  tu 
prends,  il  prend,  nous  prenons,  vous  prenez,  ils  pren« 
nent — je  prenais,  je  pris,  je  prendrai,  je  prendraie — 
prends,  prenons,  prenez— que  je  prenne,  que  nous  pre- 
nions,  que  vous  preniez,  qu'ils  prennent — que  je  prisse. 

Prescrire,  to  prescribe;  like  6crire. 

Prevaloir,  to  prevail;  like  valoir,  except  the  prea. 
Bubj.  que  je  pr6vale,  que  tu  pr^vales,  qu'il  X)r6vale,  que 
nous  pr6valion8,  que  vous  x^i'^valiez,  qu'ils  prevalent. 

Pr^VOir,  to  foresee;  like  voir,  except  the  future  and 
conditional;  je  pr6voirai,  tu  ]ir6voirn8,  il  pr6voira,  nous 
pr6voirons,  vous  pr^voirez,  il8pr6voiront— jepr6voirai8 
tu  pr^voirais,  il  pr^voirait,  nous  pr^voirions,  vous  pr6« 
voiriez,  ils  pr6voiraient 
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Fromettrey  to  promige;  like  mettre. 

Fr08Crire,  to  proscribe;  like  6crire. 

Qu^rir,  to  fetch;  used  (seldom)  in  the  infinitive,  af- 
ter aller,  envoyer,  venir;  as:  allez  me  qu6rir  M.  0.;  en* 
voyez  qu^rir  cet  homme;  il  m'est  venu  qu6rir,  etc 

Babattre,  to  abate;  like  battre. 

Bapprendre,  to  learn  again;  like  prendre. 

Be  rasseoir,  to  sit  down  again;  like  s'asseoir. 

Bavoir,  to  have  again;  used  only  in  the  infinitive. 

Bcbattre^  to  beat  again;  like  battre. 

Beboir6»  to  drink  again;  like  boire. 

Beclure,  to  shut  up;  only  in  the  infinitive  and  com- 
pound tenses. 

Beconqu^rir,  to  conquer  again;  like  acqu6rir. 

Becoudre»  to  sew  again;  like  coudre. 

Becourir,  to  have  recourse,  to  run  again;  like  courir. 

B6crire,  to  write  again;  like  6crire. 

Becueillir,  to  gather;  like  cueillir. 

Bedefaire>  to  undo  again;  like  faire. 

Bclire,  to  read  again;  like  lire. 

Beluire,  to  shine;  like  luire. 

Bemettre,  to  put  again,  to  deliver;  like  mettre, 

Bemoudre,  to  grind  again;  like  moudre. 

Benaitre,  to  be  born  again,  to  spring  up  again,  to 
revive;  like  nattre.    No  imst  part.,  no  compound  tenses. 

Benvoyer,  to  send  back;  like  envcyor. 

Beprendre^  to  take  again;  like  i)reudre. 

Bequ^rir,  to  require;  like  acqu6rir. 

B^BOUdre,  to  resolve;  r6solvant,  r^solu,  e — ^j'e  r^jus, 
tu  r6sous,  il  r^sout,  nous  rdsolvons,  vous  i^solvez^  iL.  re- 
solvent— je  r^solvais  je  r^solus,  je  r^soudrai,  je  i^^jou- 
drais — ^r^sous,  r^olvons,  r6solvez — que  je  r6«ol  e,  qua 
je  r6solusse,  qu'il  r^soldt. 

Bevaloir,  to  return  like  for  like;  like  vale  r. 
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Bevdtlr,  to  invest;  like  vfitir. 

Bevivre,  to  revive;  like  vivre. 

Bevoir,  to  review,  to  see  again;  like  voir. 

Bire,  to  laugh;  riant,  ri — je  ris,  tu  ris,  il  rit,  nota 
rions,  vous  riez,  ils  rient — je  riais,  tu  riais,  il  riait,  nous 
riions,  vous  riiez,  ils  riaient — ^je  ris,  nous  rimes — ^je  rirai, 
je  rirais — ris,  rions,  riez — que  je  rie,  que  tu  ries,  qu'il 
rie,  que  nous  riions.  que  vous  riiez,  qu'ils  rient — que  je 
risse,  qu'il  rit. 

Bomprey  to  break;  rompant,  rompu,  e — je  romps,  tu 
romps,  il  rompt,  nous  rompons,  vous  rompez,  ils  rom- 
pent— je  rompais,  je  rompis,  je  romprai,  je  romprais — 
romps,  rompons,  rompez — que  je  rompe,  que  je  rompisse. 

SailliTi  to  gush  out  (is  regular,  and  conjugated  like 
finir),  to  project;  saillant,  sailli — il  saille,  ils  saillent,  il 
saillait,  ils  saillaient — (no  past  definite) — il  saillera,  ils 
sailleront,  il  saillerait,  ils  sailleraient— qu'il  saille,  qu'ils 
saillent,  qu'il  saillit,  qu'ils  saillisent. 

Satisfaire,  to  satisfy;  like  faire. 

Savoir,  to  know;  sachant,  su,  e— je  sais,  tu  sais,  il 
Bait,  nous  savons,  vous  savez,  ils  savent — je  savais,  je 
BUS,  nous  stimes — je  saurai,  je  saurais— sache,  sachons, 
sachez— que  je  sache,  que  je  susse. 

Secourir,  to  help;  like  courir* 

Seoir,  to  become,  to  fit;  seyant— il  sied,  ils  silent — il 
Beyait,  ils  seyaient — il  si6ra,  ils  Bi6ront — il  si^rait,  ilssi- 
^raient — only  are  in  use.  To  sit,  only  in  s^ant;  sis,  e» 
situated. 

Soumettre,  to  submit;  like  mettre. 

Sourire,  to  smile;  like  rire. 

SoUBCrire,  to  subscribe;  like  ^crire. 

Soustraire,  to  substract;  like  traire. 

Suffire,  to  suffice;  Buffisant,  Buffi-je  suffis,  tn  Buffis, 
il  Buffity  nous  Buflisons,  vous  suffisoz,  ils  Buffisent— je 
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BufBsais.  ]e  snffis,  nons  sufRmes,  je  snffirai,  J6  suffirais 
Buffis,  suffisons,  suffisez — que  je  suffise,  que  je  suffisae. 

SoiyrOy  to  follow;  suivant,  suivi,  e— je  sais,  tu  sois, 
il  Boii,  nous  suivons,  voqb  saivez.  ilBBuivent — jesaiyais, 
je  suivis,  je  suivrai,  je  Buivrais — buib,  Buivons,  Boivez — 
que  je  suivo,  que  je  suivisBe. 

SurfairOf  to  exact,  to  overcharge;  like  faire. 

Surgir,  to  issue,  to  rise;  used  figuratively;  as,  il  anr- 
gira  des  difBcult6s,  difBcultios  will  arise,  etc. 

Surprendrey  to  surprise;  like  prendre. 

SurseoiTy  to  put  off  (a  law  term);  sursoyant,  Bnrsis 
^e  sursois,  tu  sursois,  il  sursoit,  nous  sursoyons,  voub 
Bursoyez,  ils  sursoieut — je  sursoyais,  tu  sursoyais,  il  sur- 
Boyait,  nous  sursoyions,  voua  sursoyiez,  ils  sursoyaient 
— je  Bursis,  je  sursoirai,  je  sursoirai — sursois — que  je 
Bursoie,  que  tu  sursoies,  qu'il  sursoie,  que  nous  sursoy. 
ions,  que  vous  sursoyiez,  qu'ils  sursoient — que  je  sur- 
Bisse. 

Survivre,  tc  outlive;  like  vivre. 

TairOy  to  conceal;  taisant,  tu — ^je  tais,  tu  tais,  il  tait, 
nous  taisons,  voub  taisez,  ils  taisent — ^je  taisais,  je  tus,  je 
tairai,  je  tairais — tais,  taisons,  taisez — que  je  taise,  que 
je  tusse,  qu'il  tdt — avoir  tu,  ayant  tu. 

Se  tairCy  to  be  silent;  like  taire. 

TrairCy  to  milk;  trayant,  trait,  e — }e  trais,  tu  traiB,  il 
trait,  nous  trayons,  vous  trayez,  ils  traient — je  trayais, 
tu  trayais,  il  trayait,  nous  trayions,  vous  tray iez,  ils  tray- 
aient— (no  past  definite) — ^je  trairai,  tu  trairas,  etc. — je 
trairais — trais,  trayons,  trayez — que  je  traie,  que  tu 
traies,  qu'il  traie,  que  nous  trayions,  que  vous  trayiez, 
qii'ils  traient — (no  imperfect  subjunctive). 

TranscrirCy  to  transcribe;  like  ^crire. 

TransmettrOy  to  convey;  like  mettre. 

Tressaillir,  to  start;  tressaillant,  treBsailli— je  ires* 
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saille,  Je  IreBsaillais,  je  treBsaillis,  je  tressaillirai,  je  tres- 
Baillirais — tressaille — que  je  tressaillei  que  je  tressail- 
lisse. 

Vaincre^  to  vanquish;  vainqant,  vaiiicu,e — jevaince, 
tu  vaincs,  il  vainc,  nous  vainquons,  yous  vainquez,  ils 
vainquent — je  vainquais,  je  vainquis,  je  vaincrai,  je 
vaincrais — vaincs,  vainquons,  vainquez — qua  je  vainque, 
queje  vainquisse. 

Valoir,  to  be  worth;  valant,  valu,  e — ^jevaux,tuvaux, 
il  vaut,  nous  valons,  vous  valez,  ils  valent — je  valais,  je 
valus,  je  vaudrai,  je  vaudrais — (no  imperative) — que  je 
vaille,  que  tu  vailles,  qu'il  vaille,  que  nous  valions,  que 
vous  valiez,  qu'ils  vaillent,  que  je  valusse,  qu'il  valdt. 

Vfitir,  to  dress;  v^tant,  v^tu,  e — je  v6ts,  tu  v6ts,  il 
v6t,  nous  vfitons,  vous  v6tez,  ils  vfitent — je  vdtais,  je  v6- 
tis,  je  vfitirai,  je  vfitirais — vfets,  vdtons,  vfitez — que  je 
v6te,  que  je  vfitisse,  etc. 

Vivre,  to  live;  vivant,  vteu — je  vis,  tu  vis,  il  vit,  nous 
vivons,  vous  vivez,  ils  vivent — je  vivais,  je  v6cus,  je  viv- 
rai,  je  vivrais — vis,  vivons,  vivez — que  je  vive,que  je  v6- 
cusse. 

Voir,  tosee;  voyant,  vu,  e — je  vois,  tu  vois,  il  voit, 
nous  voyons,  vous  voyez,  ils  voient — je  voyais,  tu  voyais, 
il  voyait,  nous  voyions,  vous  voyiez,  ils  voyaient— je  via, 
nous  vimes — ^je  verrai,  je  verrais — vois,  voyons,  voyez — 
que  je  voie,  que  tu  voies,  qu'il  voie,  que  nous  voyions, 
que  vous  voyiez,  qu'ils  voient— que  je  visse,  etc, 

Vouloir,  to  be  willing;  voulant,  voulu— je  veux,  tu 
veux,  il  veut,  nous  voulons,  vous  voulez,  ils  veulent — je 
voulais,  je  voulus,  je  voudrai,  je  voudrais — ^veuille,  veu- 
illez — que  je  veuille,  que  tu  veuilles,  qu'il  veuillot  que 
nous  voulions,  que  vous  vouliez,  qu'ils  veuillent^  que  je 
Toulusse,  eto. 
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ObjectiYa  Case  after  Verbs. 
Some  yerbe  have  two  objects,  a  direct  and  an  indirect; 


as: 

I  gave  ft  wftteh  to  mj  toOt 

I  gave  it  to  him. 

I  bought  it  for  YiSm. 

I  paid  the  wafeeh-maker  for  It 


ytl  doim^  une  montie  & 
Je  la  lilt  ai  doonee. 
Je  I'ai  achet^e  pour  lui. 
Je  i'ai  pay^  k  I'horloger, 


moQ  fill. 


The  objective  case  after  passive  verbs  is  preceded  by 
de  or  par.  By  de»  when  we  express  a  feeling^  a  ps:i9sUm 
— an  operation  of  the  soul;  by  par,  when  we  have  to 
express  an  action  in  which  the  body  or  the  mind  alone 
is  concerned. 

Examples* 


Notti  sommes  a!m&  de  nat  emfantk 
Cette  fille  est  ch^rie  de  sa  tante. 
Lea  m^hants  lont  detest^  de  toot 

le  monde. 
Ce  roman  a  M  £crit  par  Alexandre 

Dumas. 
Ce  gargon  a  Ml  corrigl  par  son 

pire. 
Ce  paquet  a  itl  apport^  par  Jean. 


We  are  loved  bj  our  children. 

That  girl  is  beloved  bj  her  aunt 

Wicked  penons  are  detested  bj 
every  body. 

Tliia  novel  was  written  by  Alexan- 
der Dumas. 

That  boy  has  been  corrected  by  his 
father. 

This  parcel  has  been  brought  by 
John. 

The  following  verbs  have  for  their  object  another  verb 
in  the  infinitive: 

Aimer  mieux,  to  like  better*  lAisser*  to  let. 

Compter,        to  intend*  Oser,  to  dare. 

Croire,  to  believe*  Penser,  to  think. 

Daigner,         to  deign*  Pouvoir,  to  be  able. 

Devoir,  ought.  Pr6tendre,  to  pretend* 

Entendre^       to  hear*  Savoir,  to  know. 

Esp^rer,         to  hope.  Sembler,  to  seem. 

Faire,  to  make.  Valoir  mieux,  to  be  better* 

Falloir,  must,  to  be  necessary.  Venir,  to  come. 

S'imaginer,    to  imagine.  Voir,  to  set* 

Vodoir,  to  be  willing. 
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Examples* 


She  prefers  to  stftj  In  rather  than 

to  go  out. 
I  intend  to  buy  a  new  hat 
I  believe  I  can  remember  that. 
Deign  to  listen  to  what  I  tell  you. 
We  are  to  dine  out. 
I  have  had  my  trousers  mended. 

I  must  give  him  forty  francs. 

He  imagines  he  is  learned. 

I  dare' not  say  that 

We  can  not  explain  that  to  you* 

He  pretends  to  learn  that  easily. 

I  know  how  to  skate. 

It  is  better  not  to  play  at  all. 

Come  and  dine  with  us. 


EUe  aime  mieux  rester  que  de  sortin 

Je  compte  acheter  un  chapeau  neuf. 

Je  crois  pouvoir  me  rappeler  cela. 

Daignez  ^couter  ce  que  je  vous  dis. 

Nous  devons  diner  en  ville. 

J'ai  fsdt  raccommoder  mon  pan- 
talon. 

H  me  faut  lui  donner  quarants 
francs. 

U  s*imagine  £tre  savanU 

Je  n*ose  pas  dire  cela. 

Nous  ne  pouYons  pas  tous  expliqueff 
cela. 

n  pretend  apprendre  cela  facile* 
ment. 

Je  sais  patiner. 

II  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  joaer  dn  tont. 

Venez  dtner  avec  nous. 


The  following  verbs  require  the  preposition  2^  beforo 
another  verb  in  the  infinitive: 


S'abaisser, 

S'abandonner, 

Aboutir, 

S'accoutumer, 

S'achamer» 

Aider, 

Aimer, 

S'animer, 

S'appliquer^ 

Apprendrp« 

S*apprfiter, 

Aspirer, 

S*assui6tiry 

S'atucher, 

S'attendre^ 

Autoriiert 


to  humble  one's  self, 
yield  one's  sell  . 
come  out 
accustom  one's  self. 
be  excited, 
help, 
like  to. 
eet  animated, 
apply  to. 
learn  to. 

prepare  one's  self, 
aspire  to. 
subject  one's  self, 
attach  to. 
expect  a  thing. 
aathorise. 


S*avilir» 

Avoir 

Balancer, 

Se  borner, 

Chercher, 

Se  complaire, 

Concourir, 

Condamner, 

Consentir, 

Consister, 

Conspirsr* 

Se  consumer, 

Contnbuer, 

Convier, 

CoCiter, 

Decider, 


demean  one'sseli. 

have  to. 

hesitate. 

limit  one's  sell 

seek,  lookfor« 

take  delight  in. 

co-operate. 

condemn. 

consent 

consist 

conspire. 

be  consumed* 

contribute. 

invite. 

cost 

determine  iSb 
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D^apprendre, 

tonnteam. 

Invlter, 

totn^ttu 

Se  determiner, 

resolve  to^ 

Semettre^ 

begin  «• 

D^vouer, 

devote. 

Montrer, 

show  to^ 

Dlsix)ser, 

dispoMi 

S'offrir, 

offer. 

Donner» 

give 

Parvenir, 

succeed  ia. 

Dresier, 

train  to. 

Tencher, 

incline  to. 

Tarder* 

delay,  to  tarry. 

Tenser, 

think  of. 

Tendre, 

lend. 

Pers<v6rer, 

pfrscvere. 

Employer, 

employ  is. 

Perstster, 

persist. 

Encourager, 

encourage. 

Se  plaire. 

be  pleased. 

Engager, 

engage. 

Seplier, 

be  folded. 

S*enhardir, 

make  bold 

Porter, 

induce. 

Enscigner, 

teach. 

Se  preparer. 

get  ready. 

S'entendre, 

understand. 

Provoquer» 

proToko. 

S'itudier, 

make  it  one*s 

R6duii«, 

reduce. 

Exceller  (k  f aire)  excel  in.    [study. 

Re  u  oncer. 

renounce. 

Exciter, 

excite  to. 

Repugner, 

be  repugnant  toi 

Exhorter, 

exhort  to. 

Se  rcsigner, 

submit  one*s  lelf. 

Se  fatiguer, 

iatigue  one*s  self. 

Se  resoudre. 

resolve. 

Former, 

form  to. 

R^ussir 

succeed  in. 

Ilabituer, 

accustom  to. 

Servir, 

be  of  use  tob 

Ilesiter, 

hesitate. 

Songer, 

think  of. 

Inciter, 

incite  to. 

Travaillert 

work,  to  labofw 

InstruirCy 

teach. 

VUcr, 

aim  at. 

Vouer, 

to  TOW. 

The  following  verbs  take  the  preposition  de  before 

another  verb  in  the  infinitive: 

S*abstcntr, 

to  abstain  from. 

Cesser, 

toceasi^ 

Achever, 

complete. 

Charger  (se). 

charges 

Accuser, 

charge. 

Commander, 

order.       •                                  i 

Affccter, 

affect. 

Conjurer, 

entreat. 

S'affliger, 

afflict  one*s  sell 

Conseiller^ 

advise  tOb 

S'agir,  (jM/ers.)   be  questioned. 

Convcnir, 

agree. 

Anibilionner, 

to  aspire. 

Craindre, 

fear. 

S'aj^plaudir, 

praise  one*8  sell 

Pcdaigner, 

disdain  tib 

Apprehcndcr, 

apprehend. 

Defendre, 

forbid. 

Avertir, 

warn. 

D^fier, 

defy. 

S'aviser, 

think  of. 

D<51ib^rer, 

deliberate* 

Blftmer» 

blame. 

IXses|i^rer, 

despais. 

BrOlci^ 

bum  wfth* 

Ditester. 

deIcA 
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T>mrer, 

to  defer;  to  delay. 

Oublicr, 

lo  forget. 

Dire, 

say,  to  tell. 

Parler, 

speak  of. 

Disconvenify 

disown,  to  deny. 

Permettre, 

allow. 

Dispenser, 

exempt  from. 

Persuader, 

persuade. 

Eluder, 

evade. 

Avoir  peur. 

be  afraid. 

Emp^cher, 

prevent  from. 

Prifercr, 

prefer. 

Enjointlrc, 

enjoin. 

Prendre  garde. 

take  care  not  la 

S*enorgueillir, 

get  proud  of. 

Preserver, 

preserve. 

Entreprendre, 

undertake. 

Pricr, 

l)cscech. 

S'6loniicr, 

be  astonished  at. 

Projeter, 

form  projects 

Eviicr, 

avoid. 

Promettre, 

promise. 

S'cxcuscr, 

excuse  one*s  self 

Se  proposer. 

propose. 

Feindre, 

feign.            [for. 

Protester, 

protest. 

Fclicilcr, 

congratulate. 

Punir, 

punish. 

Se  flatter. 

flatter  one's  self. 

Recommander, 

recommend. 

Ficmir, 

shudder. 

Refuser, 

refuse. 

Gagiier, 

gain,  to  have  ad- 

Regretter, 

regret. 

Gemir, 

groan,    [vantage. 

Se  Rejouir, 

rejoice  at. 

Se  gluiifier, 

glory  in. 

Se  repentir, 

repent. 

Hater, 

hasten. 

Reprocher, 

reproach. 

S'iiuligner, 

be  indignant. 

Retarder, 

delay. 

Inspircr, 

inspire. 

Rire, 

laugh. 

Interdire, 

forbid. 

Risquer, 

risk. 

Jurer, 

fwear. 

Rougir, 

blush. 

Languir, 

languish. 

Sommer, 

summon* 

Maiider, 

inform. 

Souffrir, 

differ. 

Mauquer, 

miss,  to  fail. 

Souhaiter, 

wish. 

Ikl^diter, 

meditate. 

Soup9onner, 

suspect. 

Mcnaccr, 

threaten. 

Suggerer, 

suggest. 

Mciiter, 

deserve. 

Supplier, 

beseech. 

Ncgligcr, 

neglect. 

Tenter, 

be  tempted. 

Obienir, 

obtain. 

Trembler, 

tremble. 

Offrir, 

offer. 

S'approcher, 

approach. 

Ordonoeft 

give  order. 

Se  vanter. 

boast. 

Se  f  Acher,  to  grow  angry  at  something. 

Tenses  of  the  Verb. 

The  rrcscnt. 

1.  The  present  tense  in  French  has  no  yariety  of  ex 
pression  corresponding  to  the  English  '/give,  I  do  give 
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I  am  giving^  etc.;  all  alike  are  rendered  by  the  simple 
present  je  donne,  etc. 

2.  As  in  English,  the  Present  is  often  nsed  instead  of 
the  Past  in  lively  narration. 

Thus,  La  nuit  approche,  Pinstant  arrive;  C^sar  sa 
pr^sente.  Night  draws  nigh,  the  moment  comes;  Caesar 
presents  himself. 

And  in  French,  mnch  more  often  than  wonld  be  re- 
garded as  good  style  in  English,  present  and  past  are 
mixed  and  interchanged  in  the  same  sentence. 

3.  The  Present  not  infrequently  stands  where  the 
Future  would  be  more  logically  correct. 

Thus,  Basque  jepourrai,  je  reviens.  As  soon  as  I  shall 
be  able,  I  (shall)  come  back.  Je  pars  demain.  I  set  out 
to-morrow. 

4.  The  Present  is  regularly  used  (instead  of  the  Per- 
fect, as  in  English)  for  past  action  continued  into  the 
present,  or  for  what  has  been  and  still  is. 

Thus,  11  est  ici  depiiis  unesemaine.  He  has  been  here 
for  a  week.  Je  Tai  d6}k  deux  ans.  I  have  had  it  two  years 
already. 

We  similarly  use  the  Imperfect  for  the  English  Pin* 
perfect 

The  Imperfect* 

1.  The  Imperfect  expresses  past  action  viewed  as  eoiu 
iinuoua,  as  a  lasting  condition  or  quality,  or  as  a  habitual 
and  repeated  action. 

The  distinction,  when  the  Imperfect  is  to  be  employed 
in  French  can  be  easily  made.  Whenever  we  might  say 
in  English  /  was  giving,  or  I  kept  giving^  or  I  used  to 
give,  or  I  gave  repeatedly,  or  the  like,  the  Imperfect 
must  be  used  in  French. 
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9.  The  Imperfect  is  used  either  in  conversation  or 
narration  to  express: 

a.  A  past  action  which  was  already  going  on,  when 
the  one  expressed  by  either  the  Past  Indefinite  or  Pro- 
terit  takes  place.     Ex.: 

When  1  came  in,  he  was  writings— 
Quand  je  suis  entr6,  il  ^crivait; 
or,  Quand  j'entrai  (preterit;  narrative  style)  il  ^crivait. 
I  saw  her  yesterday.     She  was  walking  abuut«« 
Je  I'ai  vue  hier.     Elle  se  promenait. 
6.  A  continued  action: 

While  I  spoke,  he  wrote— Tandis  que  je  p:»rlais,  11  6crivait. 
Where  were  you  yesterday?-— Oil  6tiez-vous  hier? 

c.  A  repeated  or  habitual  action: 

I.     Every  time  I  spoke,  he  interrupted  me-<a 

Chaque  fois  que  je  parlnis,  il  m' inter ronipait* 
a.      Last  summer  I  took  a  walk  every  morning=3 

L*ete  passe,  je  faisats  une  promenade  tous  les  mtitins. 

I  used  to  read  a  good  deal,  thence  lisuis  beaucoup,  alori. 

The  Preterit  and  Past  Perfect  Te;:£0. 

The  Past  Indefinite  and  Preterit  represent  a  prst 
action  as  single  or  momentary. 

Practically,  the  Past  Indefinite  or  Cunversational 
Tense  alone  of  these  two,  is  used  in  conversation: 

I  saw  him  yesterday«>Je  I'ai  vu  hier. 

While  the  Preterit  or  Historical  Tense  fills  in  narra- 
tion the  same  ofiice  as  the  Past  Indefinite  in  conversa- 
tion: 

Caesar  saw  him  and  said  •••«  C^^ar  le  vit,  et  dit  .•• 

The  Ploperfect  and  the  Past  Anterior. 

The  Plup<»rfect  and  the  Past  Anterior  both  answer  to 
the  English  Plui^erfc'ct,  but  the  French  Phiperfect  is  its 
ordinary  equivalent,  and  much  the  commoner  of  the 
two  tense-forms. 
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a.  In  general,  the  Past  Anterior  is  osed  only  after  cer« 
tain  particles,  which  give  a  special  definiteness  to  the 
action  expressed,  in  its  relation  to  another  past  action. 
These  particles  are  quand and lorsque,  when;  aprte  que, 
after;  d6s  que  and  aussitOt  que,  as  soon  as;  h  peine, 
hardly;  and  the  like:  thus,  Lorsqu^il  eat  fini,  je  sortis. 
When  he  had  finished,  I  went  out. 

b.  Only  the  Pluperfect  can  be  used  after  si,  ii. 

The  Future. 

The  Future  corresponds  to  the  English  Future. 

a.  The  French,  however,  often  use  the  Future  in  com« 
pound  sentences  where  it  is  logically  more  correct,  but 
where  the  English  has  the  present  instead:  thus,  Yous 
direz  ce  qu*il  vous  plaira.  You  will  say  what  you  (shall) 
please.  Tant  qu^il  vivra.  As  long  as  he  lives  (or  shall 
live). 

b.  The  Future  is  used  after  si  only  in  the  sense  of 
whether:  thus,  Je  ne  sais  s'il  yiendra.  I  know  not 
whether  ho  will  come. 

c.  As  in  English,  the  Future  is  sometimes  used  in  an 
imperative  sense:  thus,  Tu  ne  tueras  pas.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill;  or  to  express  a  probability:  thus,  Ce  sera 
quelque  grand  homme.  He  is  doubtless  some  great  man. 

The  Future  Perfect* 

The  Future  Perfect  is  nsed  like  the  correBponding, 
tense  in  English. 

a.  Its  peculiarities  of  use  are  closely  analogonB  to 
those  of  the  simple  Future:  thus,  Tu  recueilleras  ce  que 
tu  auras  semd.  Thou  wilt  reap  what  thou  hast  (shalt 
have)  sown.  Personne  ne  saura  s'il  sera  venu.  No  one 
will  know  whether  he  has  come.  II  aura  rendu  quel* 
ques  aervicea.  He  has  doubtless  rendered  someservioeBt 
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The  Conditional* 

The  Conditional  agrees  in  its  general  use  with  the 
English  Conditional,  or  verb-phrase  made  with  the 
auxiliaries  would  and  should* 

a.  The  Conditional  answers  to  a  past  tense  as  a  future 
to  a  present:  thus,  J^esp^re  qu'il  viendra,  j^esp^rais  qu'il 
viendrait.  I  hope  he  will  come,  I  hoped  he  would  come. 
Qui  I'aura,  sera  mort;  qui  I'aurait,  serait  mort.  Whoever 
has  it  will  be  a  dead  man;  whoever  had  it  would  be  a 
dead  man.  Je  ne  sais  s'il  viendra;  je  ne  savais  sMl 
viendrait.  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  come;  I  did  not 
know  whether  he  would  come,  and  so  on. 

h.  In  a  hypothetical  sentence,  the  Conditional  is  used 
in  the  conclusion:  thus.  Si  je  Tavais,  je  serais  content, 
If  I  had  it,  I  should  be  satisfied.  But  instead  of  it,  the 
Past  Subjunctive  may  be  used:  see  below.  If  quand  is 
used  instead  of  si,  the  Conditional  may  stand  also  in  the 
other  clause:  thus,  quand  je  Paurais,  if  I  had  it;  also 
after  que,  in  an  idiomatically  inverted  sentence:  thus, 
Je  Paurais,  que  je  n'en  serais  pas  content.  I  might  have 
it,  and  yet  not  be  satisfied. 

c.  As  in  English,  the  Conditional  is  used  to  soften  a 
request  or  statement:  thus,  auriez-vous  la  bontS.... 
would  you  have  the  kindness.  • .  .je  voudrais  que. . .  .1 
should  like  to  have  . .  .Saurais  (conditional  of  savoiry 
to  know),  is  idiomatically  used  in  the  sense  of  the  pres* 
entcan. 

The  Conditional  PerfdcU 

The  Conditional  Perfect  corresponds  to  the  same  tense 
in  English,  and  is  related  to  the  simple  conditional  pre- 
cisely as  the  future  perfect  to  the  future. 
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Byntftz  of  fhe  Verb. 

1.  The  yerb  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  ita 
nofninative^  or  subject^  whether  that  aabject  precedes  ox 
follows,  as: 

Thej  nm  too  fasl^  Us  conrent  trap  irite. 

Thm  womea  and  childrea  eaina     Vbreat  easaite  ]m  femmeset  lei 
[afterward.  ^  [eafants. 

2.  A  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  when  it  has  two  or  more 
singular  subjects,  as: 

Mf  father  and  mother  are  out,  Mon  pire  et  ma  mire  sont  lortii. 

liberty*  Eqaality,  Fniteniit/»  are      liberty,  Egalit^  Fraternity,  sont 
[▼aia  words.  [de  vains  mots. 

8.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
b  put  in  the  plural,  and  agrees  with  the  person  having 
the  priority:  the  first  rather  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  rather  than  the  third;  as: 

Henry  and  I  will  go  to  Europe.  Henri  et  mol  noos  irons  en  Europe. 

Yea  and  your  sister  are  late.  Vous  et  votre  soeur  £tes,  or  tous 

[£tes,  en  retanL 
Peter,  yea  and  I  are  friends.  Pierre,   vous  et  moi  sommes,  or 

[nous  sommes,  amis 

The  SabjanctiYe  Mode. 

The  Subjunctive  mode  is  so  called  because  it  always 
depends  upon  another  verb,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a 
conjunction;  or,  rather  upon  a  preposition  expressing 
dottbf,  trts&, /ear,  command,  necesstV^,  indecision^  sup- 
position^ surprise^  etc.;  in  one  word,  all  that  which  is 
not  positive. 

Bulb  L— The  Subjunctive  is  used  after  impersonal 
and  other  verbs,  expressing  doubt^  wish,  etc 
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I  desire  that  lie  should  write.  Je  diaSn 

It  is  important  that  he  should  write.  H  est  importtnt 

I  intend  that  he  shall  write.  Je  pretends 

It  is  necessary  for  him  to  write.  II  est  n^cessdre 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  leave.  H  faudra  I 

It  will  l>e  best  that  we  should  leave.  U  sera  utile      ( 


qv'Utoift. 


que  noas  partioni. 


Rule  II. — ^The  Sabjunctine  is  used  after  most  inter* 
rogative  and  negative  propositionSi  nnleas  we  have  a 
positive  act  to  express. 


Do  you  belieTe—think,  suspect,  im- 
agine— that  there  are  robbers 
here? 


Croyes-Tout — pensef-vons,  wfm^ 
(onnez-Tous,  tous  imagines- 
Tous^qu'U  y  ait  det  voleoit 
ici? 

Je  ne  croiral  ]amais~)e  ne  suppose 
pas— qu'il  puisse  y  en  avoir. 


I  will  never  believe— I  do  not  fup* 
pose— that  there  can  be  any* 

But  with  a  positive  fact,  the  indicative  mode  is  used: 

Does  that  man  believe  there  is  a  Cet  homme  croit*U  qn'U  y  a  na 

God?  Dieu? 

He  does  not  believe  that  there  b  a  II  ne  croit  paa  qn'il  y  a  na  Dieu. 

God. 

Bulb  III.— The  following  compound  oonjonctioiii 
require  the  Subjunctive  after  them: 


Afin  que,  in  order  that. 
A  moins  que  (ne),  nnlesat 
Au  cas  que,  in  case  that. 
Avant  que,  before. 
Bien  que,  thougli. 
Decrainteque,  I,     J       ^ 
De  peur  que,      \  "^  *    * 

En  cas  que,  in  case  that* 
Encore  que,  although* 
Loin  que,  far  from. 
Malgr6  que,  notwithstanding. 

Afin  que  vous  sachiea* 

En  cas  que  vous  restiei  kL 

A  moios  que  vous  ne  Ini  foivies* 


Pour  que.  In  order  thai; 

Pourvu  que,  provided. 

Kon  pas  que,  not  that. 

Pour  peu  que,  however  Uttlib 

Quoique,  though* 

Sans  que,  without 

Si  tant  est  que,  if  it  is  true  tUt 

Sent  que,  whether. 

Jusqu*4  ce  que,  tilL 

Kon  que,  not  thaL 

De  ce  que  requires  the  Indlcativib 

la  order  that  yon  may  know* 
In  case  yon  remain  here. 
Unless  yon  write  In  heb 
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Nots.«TIm  negative  ne  b  ned  after  the  foHowIng  wfthont  Imp! jfaif 
negation!  k  moins  qne,  de  peur  que,  de  crainte  que;  and  after  the  Tetba 
craindre,  avoir  peur*  tremblert  appr^hender,  empCcher.  Still,  after 
craindre,  avoir  pear»  trembler,  we  use  pas  after  b6  when  we  wish  for  thn 
accomplishment  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  second  verb,  which  it  m 
the  subjunctive. 

J*ai  peur  que  Madame  S.  ne  vtenne  pai^  I  wish  her  to  come. 

J'al  peur  que  Madame  S.  ne  vienne,       I  do  not  wish  her  to  come. 

Je  crains  qu'il  n'foive  pas,  I  wish  him  to  write. 

Je  craioi  qa*Q  n*foiv«^  I  don't  wbh  him  to  writei 

EuLsiy.— Use  the  Sabjonctiye  after  the  foUowiig 
expFeesionfl: 

Quel  qne,  qnol  qne,  whatever. 

Quelque,  quelque. .  .que,  ri. .  .que,  howevcb 

Qui  que,  qui  que  ce  loit,  whoever. 

Whatever  may  be  your  opinion.  Quelle  que  soit  votre  opinioa. 

Whatever  may  be  his  feelingk  Quels  que  soient  sea  sentimenti* 

Whatever  yon  may  say.  Quoi  que  vous  disiea. 

However  rich  you  may  bt.  Quelque  riche  que  vons  tojcb 

However  tall  he  may  be.  Si  grand  qu*il  soit. 

Whoever  tays  so  is  In  the  wrong.  Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  le  dise,  a  tatt 

Tout. .  .que,  though,  requires  the  Indicative;  as: 

Though  yon  are  learned,  yon  may     Tout  savant  que  vons  £te%  voai 
be  mistaken,  ponves  vons  tromper. 

Bulb  V. — ^The  Subjunctive  generally  comes  after  il 
n'y  a,  il  n'y  a  pas,  il  n'y  a  que,  il  n'est,  il  n'est  pas,  il 
n'est  que,  followed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

There  is  nobody  wIk>  knows  that        II  n'y  a  perMnne  qid  tache  eda. 
There  are  none  who  know  that.  n  n*y  a  pas  d'hommes  qn!  sachent 

cela. 

There  are  but  few  )  .,,_  i,^^^  .^.^     II  n'en  est  gaht } ,      •.    *     , 

Tbeicaiefew        J  who  know  that,    n  en  est  pen        J  Vl  •whcttt  cela, 
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KuLE  VI. — Unless  we  intend  to  aflSirm  the  thing  pos- 
itively,  the  Subjunctive  is  used  after  relative  pronouns, 
when  they  are  preceded  by  a  superlative  or  by  an  equi- 
valent;  as,  le  seul,  the  only  one;  I'uniquei  the  sole;  le  pre« 
mier,  le  dernier,  etc.;  as: 

That  is  the  finest  house  I  know.  VoiU  U  plus  beUe  nudson  que  J« 

connaisse. 
Yott  are  the  last  who  came.  Vous  6tes  le  dernier  qui  soit  vena. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  book  I  can      C*est  peut-6tre  le  seul  livre  que  je 

lend  you.  puisse  tous  prater. 

Do  you  know  the  last  who  came?         Connaissez-Tous  le  dernier  qui  est 

venu? 
He  lent  me  the  only  book  he  had.      U  m'a  pr6t£  le  seul  livre  qu'il  avait 

Sometimes  not  only  the  verb  which  requires  the  Sub- 
junctive is  understood,  but  even  the  que  which  precedes 
that  verb  is  not  expressed.  This  takes  place  in  certain 
exclamations;  as: 

Mayheavei^    V^ouldtoGodl  Fasseleciell    PldtilXetil 

Whatsoever  may  happen!  Advienne  que  pourral 

France  for  ever!  Vive  la  France! 

The  subjunctive  must  be  used  in  some  particular  ex- 
pressions; as: 

Who  goes  there?  Qui  vive? 

He  has  taken  nothing,  to  far  M  I  H  n'a  rien  pris,  que  )e  tiche. 

know. 

We  said  nothing  bad,  to  my  knowl-  Nous  n'avons  rien  dit  dt  mal,  qui 

edge.  JeiadM. 
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The  Concord  of  the  Tenses  in  the  Suhjunctivei 

with  reference  to  the  Verb  in  the  first 

Proposition  of  the  Sentence. 

Two  Important  Rules. — I.  After  the  present  de 
I'indicalif  and  the  futur,  come  the  present  or  the  pr6- 
t6rit  of  the  Bubjunctive. 


Yoa  mast  come  immediately.  II  faut  que  vous  Teniez  tout  de  suite. 

Yoa  will  be  obliged  to  come  to-  II  faudra  que  vous  veniez  demain. 
morrow. 

It  is  suflficient  for  you  to  have  neg-  II  suffit   que  >oas  n'ayci  rien  n^ 

Iccled  nothing.  gl'g^' 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  be  D  suffira  que  vous  soyez  de  retour 

back  before  Sunday.  avant  dimanche. 


II  After  the  imparfait,  pr6t^rit,  paspfi  ind^fini,  plus- 
que-parfait,  pa6s6  ant^rieur,  and  conditionncls,  come 
the  imparfait  or  the  plus-que-parfait  of  the  subjanct- 
ive. 


It  was  necessary  that  you  should      U  fallait  que  vous  vinssiei. 
come. 

,  ,      ,  (11  fallut,  ••  •• 

It  has  been  necessary,  etc.  j  jj  ^  ^^,j^^  .,  ,, 

,  ^    ,  ^  C  II  avail  fallu,  •«  •• 

It  had  been  necessary,  etc.  J  „  ^^^  ^^„^^  ..  ., 

It  would  be  necessary,  etc.  D  faudrait,  «•  •• 

U  would  have  been  necessary,  etc.      n  aurait  fallu,  *•  m 
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Examples. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  sucked.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu*il  r^ussisse. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  buy  it.  II  faudra  que  vous  Tachetier. 

What  shall  I  say?  Que  voulcz-vous  que  je  disc? 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  your  son  has  N'est-ce  pas  dommage  que  votri 

torn  his  coat?  fils  ait  d^chire  son  habit? 

Is  it  certain  that  you  have  lost  your  £st-il  certain  que  vous  ayez  peidu 

purse?  votre  porte-monnaie? 

Do  you  think  he  has  sold  his  house?  Pensez-vous  qu'il  ait  vendu  sa  mai- 

son? 

Where  would  it  be  necessary  for  me  Oil  faudrait-il  que  j*allasse? 

to  go? 

>Vhat  would  you  have  me  do?  Que  voudriez-vous  que  je  6sse? 

What  did  you  wish  me  to  say?  Que  vouliez-vous  que  je  disse? 

I  wished  you  to  write  to  me.  Je  desirais  que  vous  m'ecrivissiez. 

You  ought  to  have  come  earlier.  U  aurait  fallu  que  vous  f ussiez  venn 

plus  tdt. 

Remarks. — 1.  Sometimes,  though  the  first  verb  is  in 
the  present  or  future,  the  second  is  in  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive;  this  takes  place  when  the 
second  verb  depends  on  a  conditional  expression  which 
is  itself  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  of  the  indicative, 
as: 

I  doubt  whether  you  would  do  that  Je  doute  que  vous  fissiez  cela  si  je 
if  I  told  you  to  do  it.  vous  disais  de  le  faire. 

I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  sue-  Je  doute  qu'il  eQt  r^ussi,  si.  •  •  • 
ceeded  if.... 

2.  Sometimes,  also,  though  the  first  verb  is  in  one  of 
the  past  tenses,  the  second  is  in  the  present  or  preterit 
of  the  subjunctive — 

a.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing  which  is  true  at  the 
moment  we  are  speaking,  as: 

It  was  the  will  of  God  that  we  should    Dieu  a  voulu  que  nous  soyons  mor- 
bc  mortal.  tcls. 
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b.  When  we  wish  to  express  a  fatore  after  afin  que, 
bien  que,  de  crainte  que,  etc.,  as: 

You  have  been  so  careless,  that  I    Vous  aves  ^t^  trop  insouciant  pour 
can  not  l>elieve  you  capable  ol  que  je  vous  croie  capable  de 

doing  mucli*  grand'chose. 

The  Participle. 

There  are  two  Participles,  the  present  and  the  past. 
The  Present  Participle  ends  in  ant,  and  is  always  invari- 
able. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  verbal  adjective 
ending  in  ant,  which  is  variable,  and  expresses  a  state. 
The  Present  Particii)le  generally  has  an  objective  case; 
the  verbal  adjective  has  none,  and  may  bo  placed  before 
the  noun. 

Present  Participles. 

Children  obeying  their  parents.  Des    enfonti    ob^issant    k   leurs 

parents. 
A  mother  !oving  her  daughter.  Une  mere  aimant  sa  fille. 

Children  caressing  their  mother.  Des  enfants  caressant  leur  m&re. 

A  rain  fertilizing  the  soil.  Une  pluie  fecondant  le  sol. 

Words  offending  decency.  Des  paroles  oflcnsant  la  pudeur. 

Terbal  A^ectiyes. 

They  have  obedient  children.  lis  ont  des  enfants  ob^issanH. 

I  have  a  loving  mother.  J'ai  une  mere  aimante. 

We  have  caressing  childreo.  Nous  avons  des  enfants  caressants 

It  is  a  fertilizing  rain.  C'est  une  pluie  fecondante. 

Those  are  offensive  words.  Ce  sont  des  paroles  ofiensantes. 

The  following  verbal  adjectives  end  in  ent,  instead  of 
ant;  adherent,  affluent,  corncident,  diflF6rent,  divergent, 
Equivalent,  excellent,  expedient,  n6gligent,  pr6c6dent, 
president,  resident,  violent, 
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There  are  three  principal  rules  for  the  past  participle. 

Rule  I. — Employed  vnthout  an  auxiliary^  the  past 
participle  is  a  qualifier  which  takes  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

Except  attendu,  considering;  excepts,  except;  out, 
heard;  suppose,  supposing;  vu,  considering;  non  com- 
pris,  not  including;  y  compris,  including,  etc.,  which 
are  invariable  when  they  are  placed  before  the  nouns, 
because  they  take  the  place  of  prepositions;  as,  attendu 
for  en  consid6ration  de,  etc. 

Rule  II. — The  past  iwirliciple  conjugated  with  6tre, 
or  any  other  verb  but  avoir,  is  a  true  adjective,  and 
agrees  with  the  subject  in  gender  and  number. 

The  nominative  or  subject  stands  sometimes  before, 
sometimes  after  the  verb,  as: 


Noble  fiouls  gain  by  being  knoim.       Les  Ames  nobles  gagnent  k  €trt 

connues. 

Blessed  be  those  charitable  ladies.      B^nies  soientces  dames  charitaUei. 

Mr     and   Mrs.   B.  are  going   to      M.  et  Mme.  B.  sont  partis  pour,  or 
Rouen.  sont  all^  a  Rouen. 

The  letters  are  all  written.  Les  lettres  sont  toutes  ^critcip 

Your  lesson  is  not  known.  Votre  Ic^on  n*est  pas  sac 

She  appeared  afflicted.  Elles  paraissait  afflig^e. 

Rule  III — The  -past  participle  of  an  active  verb, 
conjugated  with  avoir,  is  variable,  if  it  is  preceded  by 
the  direct  object  of  the  verb;  then  it  agrees  in  gender 
and  number  with  that  object.  An  adjective  cannot  be 
an  accusative. 
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Invariable. — Ist.  If  there  is  no  direct  object;  2ad,  If 
the  direct  object  is  after  the  participle. 
NoTB. — This  third  rule  is  the  most  important  and  the  principal  one. 

The  letters  I  have  written.  Les  lettres  que  j*ai  Rentes. 

I  have  sent  them  (f.)  to  the  postoflice.  }e  les  ai  envoyees  a  la  poste. 

Here  are  the  Ixioks  she  gave  me*  Voici  les  livres  qu*elle  ra*a  donnfs. 

She  sent  them  to  me  yesterday.  Elle  me  les  a  cnvoyes  hier. 

I  have  written  my  two  letters.  J'ai  dcrit  mes  deux  lettres. 

She  has  written  nothing.  Elle  n*a  rien  ^crit. 

Remarks  on  the  Past  Participle. 

L  Participle  followed  5y  an  Jn/i7ii7tw.— The  past 
jMirticiple  of  an  active  verb,  preceded  by  a  pronoun  ia 
the  accusative,  and  followed  by  an  infinidve  with  or 
without  a  preposition  before  it,  is  variable,  if  the  pre- 
ceding  pronoun  is  the  direct  object  of  the  principal  verb; 
as: 

The  ladies  I  heard  singing  Les  dames  que  j*ai  entendues  chao- 

ter. 
The  children  I  saw  playing.  Les  enfants  que  j*ai  vus  jouer* 

The  participle  is  invariable,  if  the  preceding  pronoun 
is  the  object  of  the  iniiuitive;  as: 

The  robbers  I  saw  condemned.  Les  voleors  que  j*ai  tu  condamner* 

The  children  I  saw  punished.  Les  enfants  que  j*ai  vu  punir. 

Note. — ^The  participle  ftdty  done,  made,  is  always  invariable  before 
an  infinitive;  as: 

I  have  had  them  mended.  Je  les  ai  fait  raccommoder. 

II.  Past  Participle  of  ReJlcciivG  Verbs. — In  reflect- 
ive  verbs,  the  auxiliary  6tre  always  takes  the  place  ol 
avoir;  as,  je  me  suis  habill6,  for  j'ai  habill6 moi-mdme, 
etc.  J  the  participle  of  these  verbs  follows  the  third  rule. 
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1.  If  the  verb  is  essentially  reflective,  the  rarticiple 
agrees  always  with  the  second  pronouiii  which  is  the  di« 
rect  object  of  the  verb;  as; 

They  laughed  at  your  threats.  lis  sc  sont  moques  dc  vos  menr.ce^ 

They  (f.)  did  not  remember  your      Elks  ne  se  kont  pai  souvcnucs  dt 
promises.  vos  proraessei, 

2.  If  the  verb  is  accidentally  reflective,  the  participle 
18  variable,  and  follows  the  third  rule,  when  the  reflect- 
ive is  derived  from  an  active  verb;  and  invariable,  if  the 
verb  by  itself  is  a  nenter  verb;  as,  se  plaiie,  se  rire,  se 
parler,  se  succ6der,  se  nuire,  etc 

What  hard  words  they  said  to  each      Quellcs  durcs  paroles   lis  se  soot 

^jj^e,^  dites  (object,  paroles,/.). 

They  said  hard  words  to  each  other.      Ds  sc  sont  dit  dc  dures  parole*  (o^ 

ject  after,  third  rule). 
They  were  pleased  with  cacholhef.      Us  se  sont  plu  (a  neuter  verb). 

They  spoke  to  each  other  this  mora-    Us  se  sont  parW  ce  matin  (a  neuter 

ing.  '^«'^^)' 

They  (f.)  applied  to  mo.  E"*??  se  sont  adrcss^es  I  moi  (le 

for  elles-m^mes). 
She  gave  herself  much  trouble.  Elle    sV«;t    donn«    beanronp   dc 

pfine  (object  after). 

Essentially  reflective  verbs  are:  s'emparer,  s*'il..teair, 
se  moquer,  se  souvenir,  etc.    See  list  of  reflective  verbs. 

HI.— 1.  The  past  participle  of  an  impeiEonal  verb  is 
always  invariable;  as: 

Great  misfortunes  have  happfned.       H  est  nrHv*  de  cr«"'1''  rr-Thentt, 
The  snow  wc  have  had  this  wiuter.       La  neigc  qu'il  y  a  cu  cci  Uivci. 

2.  The  participle  preceded  and  followed  by  que  is  in« 
yariable;  as: 
The  peisoM  I  thought  you  knew.         La  personnes  que  f  ti  cm  que  reqi 
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8.  The  participle  is  invariable  wlien  it  has  for  an  ob- 
ject  r  represeating  a  proposition;  as: 

The  news  is  better  thao  ire  had  be-    La  nnuvelle  est  meilletire  que  noas 
iieved.  Be  I'avions  cnb 

4.  The  participle  procedeJ  by  lo  pen  de  is  Tariablo. 
when  lo  pou  is  taken  in  a  posiliye  seuse,  and  meauc;  ^ 
little  quantity,  amount;  aat 

He  robbed  me  of  the  few  franct  I    O  m*a  vol^  le  pen  de  fra&c3  (^ir 
had  won.  j'avais  gagnes. 

The  participle  is  invariable,  when  lo  pen  is  taken  in 

a  negative  sense,  and  means  the  wani\  as: 

The  little  security  I  felt,  discouraged    Le  pen  de  s^curit^  que  |#  eetitib, 
me.  in*a  decourag6. 

When  variable,  the  participle  agrees  with  the  direct 
object  which  precedes  it;  when  invariable,  the  participle 
agrees  with  le  pou^  which  is  masculine  singular^ 


5.  The  participle  preceded  by  an  adverb  of  quantity 
agrees  with  the  noun  following  the  adverb;  as: 

Was  there  ever   so    much    beauty    Jamais    tant   de    beant6    lut-eUt 
crowned?  couronn^e? 

6.  The  participle  preceded   by  en  is  variable  only 
when  en  is  preceded  by  a  direct  object  of  the  verb;  as; 

We  got  out  of  it  Nous  nous  en  sommes  tir^ 

They  boasted  of  it.  Us  s*en  sont  vantes. 

You  received  some.  Vous  en  avez  rego. 
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7.  The  participle  preceded  by  en  and  an  adverb  of 
qaantity  is  variable,  when  en  refers  to  a  preceding 
plural  noun,  and  rejoresents  distinct  objects — objects 
which  can  be  added  the  one  to  the  other;  as: 

The  more  Englishmen  I  have  known,     Dcs  Anglais,  plus  j'en  ai  conr.us, 
the   more    I   have   appreciated     plus  j'en  ai  apprecies. 
them. 

The  participle  is  invariable,  when  en  ^represents  a 
part  of  a  whole  whose  elements  can  not  be  counted;  as: 

Vou  made  more  progress  than  I  did      Vous  avez  fait  plus  de  progres  que 
myself,  j*en  ai  fait  moi-meme. 

Negation. 

1.  A  verb  is  made  negative  in  a  simple  tense  by  put- 
ting ne  before  and  pas  after  it — in  a  compound  tense, 
before  and  after  the  auxiliary. 

a.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  com- 
pound form  the  auxiliary  is  the  real  verb,  the  added 
participle  being  only  a  verbal  adjective.  All  rules, 
therefore,  as  to  the  place  of  negative  words,  subject  and 
object  pronouns,  and  so  on,  given  with  reference  to  the 
verb,  apply  to  the  auxiliary,  and  not  to  the  participle  in 
compound  forms. 

b.  The  ne  comes  after  the  subject,  but  precedes  a  pro- 
noun  object.  It  is  abbreviated  always  to  n'  before  a 
vowel  or  h  mute. 

2.  Examples  of  tenses  inflected  negatively  are: 

)e  ne  suis  pas,  I  am  not.  je  n^avais  pas  eu,  I  had  not  had. 

tu  n*es  pas,  thou  art  not.  tu  n'avais  pas  eu,  thou  hadst  not  had. 

il  n'est  pas,  he  is  not.  il  n'avait  pas  eU,  he  had  not  had. 

nous  ne  sommes  pas,  we  are  not.  nous  n*avions  pas  eu,  we  had  not  had. 

rons  n*6tes  pas.  you  are  not.  tous  n'aviez  pas  eu,  you  had  not  had. 

0  ac9  font  pas,  they  are  not.  ib  n'avaient  pas  eu,  they  had  not  ba4. 
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Point  18  Bometimee  used  instead  of  pas,  which  makes 
a  stronger  or  more  emphatic  negative;  thus: 

Q  n'ctt  point,  he  is  not  (at  all).  }e  n'avais  point  eu,  I  (certainly)  had 

not  had. 

8.  For  never,  nobody,  and  nothing,  the  French  say 
ne. .  .jamais  (literally:  not  ever),  ne. .  .personne  (liter- 
ally: not  a  person ),  and  ne . . .  rien  (literally:  not  a  thing), 
respectively,  the  two  words  being  separated,  and  the  ne 
put  always  before  the  verb  (or  auxiliary);  thus: 

)e  ne  suis  jamais  malade,  I  am  never  ill. 

fl  n*avait  jamais  ^t^  chez  noaS|  he  had  never  been  at  our  house. 

jc  n'ai  vu  personne,  I  have  seen  nobody. 

personne  n*a  eu  mon  livrey  no  one  has  had  my  book. 

n*aTezvous  rien?  have  you  nothing? 

tien  ne  serait  plus  cruel,  nothing  would  be  more  crueL 

4.  With  the  verbs  savoir,  pouvoir,  oser,  and  ces- 
ser, pas  or  point  is  usually  omitted,  especially  when  an 
infinitive  follows,  and  when  the  neu^ation  is  not  emphatic. 

Thus,  je  ne  sais  ce  que  c'est,  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
il  ne  pent  tarder,  he  cannot  delay,  elle  n'oserait  revenir, 
she  would  not  dare  to  come  back,  vous  ne  cessezde  rire, 
yon  do  not  stop  laughing.  Saurais  in  the  sense  of  can 
has  ne  only;  thus,  je  ne  saurais  le  dire,  I  cannot  say; 
also  usually  puis:  thus,  je  ne  puis,  I  cannot  (but  je  nc 
peux  pas). 

5.  Ne  is  often  used  alone  after  si,  after  rhetorical 
questions  introduced  by  qui,  after  que  in  the  sense  of 
tcAyf  or  unless,  with  a  perfect,  after  depuis  que  and 
il  y  a. .  -que,  and  in  a  negative  clause  depending  on 
one  that  is  negative  or  impliedly  so;  thus.  Si  ce  n'est 
TOU8?  if  it  is  not  you?  Quidenousn'asesd6fauts?whoof 
us  has  not  his  faults?  Quenese  corrige-t-il?  why  does  ho 
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Dot  correct  himself?  H  y  a  trois  mois  que  je  ne  ?ai  vn, 
I  have  not  seen  him  these^  three  months.  Vous  u'avez  pas 
nn  ami  qui  ne  soit  anssi  le  mien,  yon  have  not  a  friend 
who  is  not  also  mine,  and  Avez-vous  nn  ami  qni  ne  soit 
aussi  le  mien,  have  yon  (i.  e.  snrely  you  havo  not)  a 
friend  who  is  not  also  mine? 

6.  Ne  is  used  without  paB  or  point  in  certain  special 
phrases;  thas,  n'importe,  no  matter,  n'avoir  garde  de, 
take  care  not  to,  n'avoir  que  faire,  not  have  anything  to 
do,  ne  plaise  or  ne  d^plaise,  may  it  not  please  or  dis- 
please, and  a  few  others;  thnB,  h  Diea  ne  plaise,  God 
forbid,  je  n'ai  garde  de  dteavouer  ma  faute,  I  take  care 
not  to  disavow  my  fault. 

7.  Of  ne. . . que,  meaning  only,  the  qne  stands  where 
than  would  stand  if  the  expression  were  filled  out;  thus, 
je  ne  verrai  qu'elle,  I  shall  see  only  her,  je  ne  la  verrai 
que  demain,  I  shall  see  her  only  to-morrow,  je  ne  la  ver« 
rai  demain  qu'aprte  le  diner,  I  shall  see  her  only  after 
the  dinner  to-morrow.  If  the  only  qualifies  the  verb  it- 
self, a  paraphrase  is  made  with  fairOi  thus,  elle  ne 
fait  que  pleurer,  she  merely  cries,  or  elle  ne  fait  autre 
chose  que  pleurer,  she  does  nothing  else  than  cry.  An* 
tre,  otheTy  is  not  seldom  used  with  ne  alone;  thus,  le 
droit  n^est  autre  chose  que  la  raison  meme,  right  is  no- 
thing but  reason  itself. 

8.  The  negative  ne  belongs  strictly  to  the  verb,  and 
can  never  be  used  except  with  a  verb  expressed.  If  the 
verb,  then,  is  omitted  (for  example,  in  answers),  the  ne 
is  also  omitted,  and  the  other  word  has  by  itself  a  n0ga« 
tive  sense,  thus: 

aves-TOus  des  liYres,  hare  you  books?        pM  on,     not  one* 
qn*aTes-TOiiS|  what  have  yoa?         rien,  nothing, 

^ni  est  Idb  vl>o  ^  b«^?  peisonne^  noboJj, 
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9.  After  a  negative  verb,  the  partitive  sense  of  a  noon 
is  expressed  by  de  alone,  without  the  articlei  thos: 

je  n'ai  pas  de  pain,  I  have  no  bread. 

loiis  n*avions  guire  dc  Tin,  we  had  scarcely  any  wine. 

vous  n'aurez  plus  de  patience,  you  will  no  longer  have  patience. 

a.  After  ili.-*lli,  both  preposition  and  article  are 
omitted  and  the  partitive  sense  is  left  unexpressed,  as  in 
English;  thna: 

je  n'ai  ni  pain  ni  beurre»  I  have  neither  bread  nor  butter. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  after  ne^  •  -qtie,  only^  both  pre- 
position and  article  are  used;  thus: 

nous  ne  voyons  que  des  ennemis,  we  see  only  enemies* 

10.  The  negative  word  non,  is  especially  used  as  di- 
rect answer  to  a  question,  meaning  no;  thus:  voulez- 
vous  le  faire?  non,  will  you  do  it?  no. 

a.  It  also  stands  in  incomplete  expressions,  for  an 
omitted  negative  verb  or  clause;  thus:  je  gage  que  non, 
I  wager  that  it  is  not  so,  si  Ton  souffre  ou  non,  whether 
one  suffers  or  not,  non  que  je  le  croie,  not  that  I  believe 
it. 

b.  It  is  used  to  negative  a  x>articular  member  of  a  sen- 
tence which  is  not  a  verb;  thus:  il  demeure  k  la  cam- 
pagne,  non  loin  d'ici,  he  lives  in  the  country,  not  far 
from  here,  il  p^rit,  non  sans  gloire,  he  perished,  not 
without  glory.  Especially,  with  a  negative  alternative 
opposed  to  a  x)08itive;  thus:  nous  voulous  un  maitre  et 
non  {or  non  pas)  une  maitresse,  we  want  a  master,  and 
not  a  mistress,  je  le  ferai  non  seulement  pour  lui,  maia 
aussi  pour  scs  enfants,  I  shall  do  it  not  only  for  him, 
but  also  for  his  children. 
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0.  Non  plnSy  not  any  more^  not  any  sooner^  standiDg 
after  a  negative  verb  or  after  ni,  nor,  is  often  best  ren- 
dered  by  either;  thus:  je  ne  le  ferai  pAs  non  pins,  I  shall 
not  do  it  either  (literally,  any  more  than  he  or  thani 
you,  or  the  like);  ni  moi  non  plus,  nor  I  either. 

11.  In  dependent  clanees,  ne  is  often  used  with  a  verb 
expletively,  or  where  no  negation  is  really  implied: — 

a.  After  verbs  of  fear  or  apprehension,  of  hinderingi 
of  doubt  or  denial;  also,  after  nouns  and  adjectives  of 
like  meaning;  thus:  je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne,  I  fear  hei 
may  come;  emp^hez  qull  ne  vienne,  prevent  his  com- 
ing; 6vitez  quMl  ne  vous  parle,  avoid  his  speaking  to^ 
you;  je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  vienne,  I  do  not  doubt  thati 
he  is  coming;  de  peur  qu'il  ne  vienne,  for  fear  that  he  is* 
coming;  point  de  doute  que  cela  ne  soit,  no  doubt  that* 
is  so;  il  est  dangereux  que  la  vanity  n'^touffe  la  recon- 
naissance, it  is  to  be  feared  that  vanity  might  stifle  gra« 
titade. 

In  such  cases,  the  verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  aU 
ways  subjunctive;  and  the  que  with  following  ne  may 
often  be  best  rendered  in  English  by  lest:  Je  crains  qu'il 
ne  vienne,  I  fear  lest  he  may  come,  and  so  on. 

But  there  are  also  many  exceptions;  thus:  ne  is  not 
inserted  after  an  expression  of  fear  or  apprehension  that 
is  negative  or  implies  a  negation;  nor,  in  modem  style, 
after  d^fendre, /orbtdy  nor  unless  the  expresssion  of 
doubt  or  denial  is  negative  or  implies  negation;  nor, 
generally,  before  an  infinitive — and  other  more  irregu- 
lar cases  occur.  This  illogical  intrusion  of  the  negative 
is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  neglected. 

b.  After  the  expressions  of  time  il  y  a  -  •  •  que,  depuis 
que,  and  avant  que,  a  superfluous  ne  is  sometimes  in« 
serted;  thus:  depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  yq,  since  I  saw 
you;  je  serai  sorti  avant  qu^il  u'entre,  I  shall  have  gone 
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out  befoi'e  he  comes  in.  Also  after  il  s^en  faat,  there  ia 
lacking,  with  negative  implication;  thus:  il  ne  sVn  faiit 
pas  boaucoup  qu'il  n'ait  perdn  la  raison,  he  camo  very 
near  losinp;  his  reason. 

c.  A  ne  is  inserted  before  a  verb  following  anl  dc- 
pending  on  a  comparative;  thus:  c'est  plus  vrai  que  vous 
ne  L»  croyez,  it  is  truer  than  you  think.  So  also  after 
autre  (and  autrement);  thus:  cela  est  autrement  que 
vous  ne  croyez,  that  is  not  as  you  suppose. 

d,  A  ne  is  inserted  before  the  subjunctlre  after  2i 
moins  que«  unless;  thus:  k  moins  que  vous  ne  veniez, 
unless  you  come;  also  often  after  sans  que,  tcithout; 
thus:  sans  que  cela  ne  paraisse,  without  its  appearing. 


The  Definite  Article. 

There  are  but  two  genders  in  the  French  language, 
viz.:  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

This  diRtinction  applies  not  only  to  i)ersons,  but  also 
to  inanimate  objects. 

In  order  to  indicate  this  distinction  of  gender,  the 
definite  article  is  prefixed  to  substantives. 

There  are  two  forms  for  the  definite  article — viz.,  le 
for  the  masculine,  and  la  for  the  feminine  form 

Examples. 


Masculinb. 

Femininb. 

le  p^re. 

the  father. 

Ia  mire. 

the  mother. 

lefils. 

the  son. 

la  fille, 

the  daughter. 

le  frhn, 

the  brother. 

la  soeur, 

the  sister. 

le  cou$in, 

the  coUfiin. 

la  cousine, 

the  coQsiou 

the  brother-in-law. 

la  liellc-soeur. 

the  sister-tnlaw. 

le  })eau-p^re, 

the  father-in-law. 

la  belle-mire. 

themotherin-law. 

le  neven. 

the  nephew. 

la  niece, 

the  niece. 

le  grand  pire, 

the  grandfather. 

la  fjrand'mire, 

the  grand-mother. 

le  petit-fiisp 

the  grand-chUd. 

la  petite  fille, 

the  graad-chiUt 
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BuLE. — Before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  an 
anaspirated  (t  e.,  mute)  h,  le  and  la  are  changed  into 
1\  thus  fonning  but  one  word  with  the  noun. 

Examples. 

Hascvuni.  Fuiininb. 

ronde^  the  uncle.  ramie,  the  friend. 

Tami,  the  friend.  I'assiettey  the  plate. 

IHiomme^  the  man.  IHiabitudc^  the  custom,  habit, 

r^tat,  the  state. 

The  article  must  be  used  in  French  not  only  before 
nouns  used  in  a  definite  sense,  but  also  before  nouns 
employed  in  a  general  sense;  as: 

Men  are  subject  to  error.  Les  hommes  sont  sujets  k  rerrenr. 

Children  like  games.  Les  enfants  aiment  le  jen. 

Little  girls  like  dolls.  Les  petitcs  filles  aiment  les  poup^es. 

Virtue  is  the  reverse  of  vice.  La  vertu  est  Poppos^  du  vice. 

Wine  is  common  in  France.  Le  vin  est  comroun  en  France. 

Before  the  names  of  countries,  provinces,  rivers, 
winds,  mountains,  etc ,  the  definite  article  is  used;  as: 

I  have  visited  France,  Italy  and  J*ai  visit6  la  France,  Tltalie,  el 
Germany.  I'Allemagne. 

The  Pyrenees,  the  ocean,  the  north,  Les  Pyr^n^es,  Toc^an,  le  Doid, 
the  south,  the  east,  the  west.  le  sud.  Test,  I'oueit. 

Before  titles  prefixed  to  names,  before  the  names  of 
dignities,  of  systems  of  doctrine,  of  certain  bodies,  of 
seasons,  etc.,  we  use  the  definite  article;  as: 

Marshall  Ney.  Le  Marshal  Ney. 

General  Sherman.  Le  g^ndral  Sherman. 

President  Cleveland.  Le  president  Cleveland. 

Christianity;  at  schooL  Le  Christianismci  a  r6co]e, 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  wintciv         Le    printemps,    Viii^    Tautomne^ 

rhiver. 
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The  Article  ia  n(4  u$ed  in  Frencht 
L  Before  nouns  taken  adjectively;  as; 

I UB  an  American  bj  birth*  Je  sab  Am^ricaitt  4a  i 

He  it  a  merchant.  H  cat  marchand,  #r,  nifodaaL 

Hit  father  it  a  phyiiciaa,  Soa  pte  est  mMecin. 

2.  When  there  is  a  relation  of  qualification  between 
the  two  nouns  by  means  of  de;  as: 

The  Queen  of  England*  La  relne  d'AngletefrSi 

The  King  of  Greece.  Le  roi  de  Gitaii 

8.  When  en  is  employed;  as: 

I  will  go  to  Fiance.  J*iral  en  Franca. 

He  Uvea  in  Belgium.  H  demeure  ea  Bdgi^Ba. 

4.  In  proverbs;  as: 

Borerty  is  not  a  vice.  Pauvret^  n*est  pas  Tioe. 

6.  Before  nouns  preceded  by  s&nfl,  aveCi  ni,  entrap 
etc.;  as: 

A  man  without  merit.  Un  homme  sans  m^rite. 

I  have  neither  pens  nor  paper.  Je  n'ai  ni  plumes  ni  papier. 

6.  The  article  is  frequently  omitted  in  rapid  narra- 
tion; as: 

Men,  women,  c^dren,  all  perished!    Hommes,    femmes^    enfants^  toot 

p^ritl 
Glory,  honor,  fortune,  all  b  loiL         Glotre,  honneur,  fortune,  tout  est 

perdu! 

7.  Before  a  substantiye    employed  to  particnlariie 
another  which  precedes;  as: 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  B.  Marie,  fille  de  Mme.  B. 
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Eepetition  of  the  Article  and  other 
Determinatives. 

When  the  article  is  used,  it  must  be  repeated  before 
all  the  substantives,  subjects,  or  objects.  Ce,  cet,  cette, 
COS,  men,  ton,  son,  ma,  leur,  de,  etc,  must  also  be 
repeated  before  every  substantive;  as: 

Painting,    poetry   and     music    are    La  peinture,  la  po&ie,  et  la  miH 

sisters.  sique  sent  soeurs. 

My  father,  mother  and  sisters.  Mon  p^re,  ma  mire,  et  mes  soeurs. 

These  large  and  these  small  nK>ms.      Ces  petites  et  ces  grandes  cham- 

bres. 

However,  if  several  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noan^ 
we  do  not  repeat  the  determinative;  as: 

The  young  and  kind  Mrs.  S.  La  jeune  et  bonne  Madame  S. 

Usage  allows  the  article  to  be  omitted  in  several 
forms,  as  in  the  following: 

Fathers  and  mothen.  Les  pires  et  mires. 

The  officers  and  soldiers.  Les  ofRciers  et  soldats. 

Andent  and  modern  history.  L'histoire  ancienne  et  moderne. 


Table  of  Declension. 

Siu^lar. 

Masculinx. 

Feminine. 

With  the  / 

lPOSTROI 

JSTom. 
Gen. 
DaU 
Ate. 

le 
da 
an 
le 

la 

dela 

la 
PluniL 

V 
del' 

V 

the 
of  the 
to  the 
the 

Norn, 
Cm. 
DnL 
Aa. 

let 

des 
aux 
ks 

the 

of  the 
to  the 
the 

Only 
*  line. 

one  form  both  fo 
feminine  and  apo 

r  the  ma 

strojrfke. 
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The  Partitiye  Article. 

Soch  expressions  as:  "Give  me  some  wine."  "Have 
you  any  books?"  "Bring  me  some  eggs,"  etc,  are  ren- 
dered in  French  by  the  so-called  partitive  article. 
"Donnez-moi  du  vin."  "Avez-vous  des  livres?'*  "Ap- 
portez-moi  des  oeufs.*' 

The  partitive  article  is  really  the  genitive  of  the  de- 
finite article,  as  for  instance:  du  vin,  some  wine;  de 
Teau,  some  water;  de  la  bi^re,  some  beer;  des  magasins, 
some  stores  {or  simply  stores).^ 

In  questions,  the  English  use  any  instead  of  some, 
but  in  French  this  must  always  be  rendered  by  the  par- 
titive  article,  as:  Have  you  any  bread?  Avez-vous  du 
pain?  Has  he  bought  any  handkerchiefs?  A-t-il 
achet6  des  mouchoirs?  Has  he  made  any  purchases? 
A-t-il  fait  des  emplettes? 

Use  of  the  Partitive  Article. 

1.  Sometimes  (but  not  often)  the  adjective  precedes 
the  French  noun.  In  such  cases  the  partitive  article  is 
expressed  simply  by  de;  as: 

Good  bread  (or  some  [any]  good  bread)  de  bon  pain.* 
Bad  coffee  {or  some  [any]  bad  coffee),  de  mauvais  caf6- 
Beautiful  flowers  {or  some  [any]  fine  flowers),  de  beUes  fleon. 

iSom^  is  not  always  used  in  English,  but  in  French  we  must  employ  tlit 
partive  article,  whenever  we  imply  that  we  mean  some  part  csr  parts  of 
a  totality. 

«We  have  already  seen  that  in  French  the  adjective  is  usually  placed 
after  the  noun  so  thai  ihe  abc— "  'ule  holds  good  in  a  few  cases  onlj. 
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2.  In  tlie  same  manner  de  is  used  when  a  negative 
occurs  in  a  French  sentence. 


I  do  not  drink  wine, 
I  drink  no  water, 
I  have  no  change, 
I  have  no  money, 


Je  ne  bois  pas  de  Tin. 
Je  ne  bois  pas  d'eau. 
Je  n*ai  pas  de  monnaie. 
Je  n'ai  pas  d'argenL 


8.  De  is  used  after  nouns  expressing  measure,  weight, 
quantity  or  number  where  of  is  used  in  English. 


Examples. 


une  bouteille  de  Yin, 
nne  tasse  de  caf6, 
nne  paire  de  bas. 


a  bottle  of  wine. 
A  cup  of  cofiee. 
a  pair  of  stockings. 


4.  De  must  be  employed  after  the  following  adverbs 
of  quantity: 


Assez,  enough. 

beaucnup,   much,   many,  a  great 

many,  a  great  deal, 
combien,  how  much,  how  many, 
peu,  little,  few. 
plus,  more, 
moins,  leak 


rien,  nothing, 
quelque  chose,  something, 
trop,  too  much,  too  many, 
trop  peu,  too  little,  too  few. 
tant,  so  much,  so  many. 
atttant,  as  much,  as  many. 


Examples* 


Je  n'al  pas  assez  d'argent  far  moi, 
J'4i  vu  beaucoup  de  personnes, 
Combien  d'^chantillons  avez-vous 

re9u? 
II  a  lu  peu  de  livres, 
Vous  avez  fait  trop  de  fautes, 
Apportez-moi  plus  d'eau  chaude, 

gargon. 


I  have  not  money  enough  with  ma. 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  persons. 
How  many  patterns  have  you  re* 

ceived? 
He  has  read  few  books. 
You  have  made  too  many  mistakes. 
Waiter,  bring  me  more  hot  water. 
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5.  De  !b  used  in  tbe  place  of  oar  English  adjective 
describing  a  materiaL  as: 

Une  bagne  d'or,  a  gold  ring. 

Une  cuiller  d'argent  a  silver  spoon. 

Une  robe  de  sole,  a  silk  dress. 

Un  chapeatt  de  veloai%  a  velvet  bonnet. 

Une  table  de  boiSp  a  wooden  table. 


The  Indefinite  Article. 

Besides  the  definite  article^  there  is  also  an  indefinite 
one  for  the  singular,  answering  to  the  English  a  or  an, 
viz.:  nn  for  the  masculine,  and  nne  for  the  feminine. 
Ex.:  un  oncle,  an  uncle;  un  gilet,  a  waistcoat;  une  lett- 
re,  a  letter. 

The  indefinite  article  is  declined: 

Slngiilar* 

Masculiki*  Fbmininx. 

Nom,  un.  «ne,  a. 

GtHm    d*un«  d'une,  of  a* 

Dot.    kviXkm  k  une,  to  a. 

Aci,    un.  «ne,  a. 

The  indefinite  article  is  omitted  in  exclamations;  alao 
before  names  of  nationality: 

What  a  beautiful  landacapel  Quel  bean  paysagel 

He  is  a  Frenchman.  TX  est  Fran^ais. 

The  indefinite  article  is  not  used  before  nouns  of 
weight  or  measure;  but  le,  la,  1'  instead;  as: 

Ten  francs  a  poundl.  Dix  francs  la  livre. 

How  much  a  yard?  Combien  le  mitreF 
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The  Noun. 
Ho  l^ectire  use  of  Nouns* 

A  nonn  is  the  name  of  a  living  creature  or  thing. 
The  French  cannot  say,  a  gold  pen,  a  dining  room,  the 
water  pitcher,  the  steam-engine,  (thus  using  one  noun 
as  an  adjective  to  the  other)  but,  only,  a  pen  of  gold,  a 
room  for^  dining,  the  pitcher  for^  (the)  water,  the 
engine  with^  steam. 

Une  plume  d'or;  nne  salle  \  manger. 
Le  pot  &  l*eaa;  la  machine  a  vapeur. 

No  Possessire  Cage  In  Frenclu 

The  French  cannot  say,  my  father's  coat,  my  brother^s 
clerk,  but  must  say: 

The  coat  of  my  father.  L*habit  de  mon  p&re. 

The  clerk  of  my  brother.  Le  commis  de  mon  frte. 

Floral  of  Nonns. 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  a  silent  b  to 
the  singular: 
L*homme,  let  hommes;  Tami,  les  amis. 

Nouns  ending  in  8,  z  or  z,  in  the  singular,  remain 
unchanged  in  the  plural. 


Lebras, 

the  arm« 

Le8br«% 

the  arma. 

La  voiz. 

the  voice. 

LesToix, 

the  voiceii 

Le  nezy 

thenosow 

Lesnez, 

thenoMib 

Nouns  in  an  or  eu  add  z  to  the  singular: 

Le  oouteau,  les  oouteaux;  un  cheven,  des  cheveux. 


iFor  and  with  in  this  connection,  are  both  rendered  bj  L 
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Nouna  in  al*,  and  a  few  nouns  in  ail,  change  al  and 
ail  into  auz: 

Le  cheval,  let  chevaux;  le  corail,  Ics  corauxt 

Seven  nouns  in  on  take  z  in  the  plural.    They  are: 

Bijou,   jewel;  caillou,   pebble;  chou,  cabbage;   gcuoUy  knee;  hiboi^ 
owl;  joujou.  plaything,  toy;  poQ,  louse. 
Piurmi:  Bijoux,  cailloux,  etc* 

IrregaUr  Flnrals. 

Le  ciel,  the  sky«  Les  cieux,  the  skieiL 

L'cfil,  the  eye,  Les  yeux,  the  eyes. 

LVicul,  the  ancestor.  Plur,:  Les  aieux. 

Le  b^tail,  cattle.  Plur,:  Les  bestiaux. 

The  Feminine  of  Nonns. 

Nouns  which  are  susceptible  of  having  both  a  mascii* 
line  and  a  feminine  form  generally  add  e  to  the  mascn* 
line  form: 

Le  marchand,  storekeeper.  La  marchande,  storekeeper. 


Substantives  Derived  from  Verbs. 

Several  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs;  as,  fin,  end, 
from  finir;  don,  gift,  from  donner,  etc.  They  are 
formed  as  follows: 

1.  By  removing  the  termination  of  the  verb;  aa: 

Finir,  fin,  an  end.  Aviser,  avis,  a  counseL 

Bondir,  bond,  a  bound.  Chanter,  chant,  a  song. 

Sauter,  saut,  a  jump.  Refuser,  refus,  a  refusal. 

Dessiner,  des^in,  a  drawing.  Appcler,  appel,  an  appeal. 


iThe  following  nouns  in  fil  take  %\  Bal,  ball;  camaval,    carnival; 
chacal,  jackal;  regal,  a  treat;  pal,  a  pale. 

'But,  eventail,  a  fan,  evcntaib;  and  so,  most  nouns  in  stU 
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fi.  By  removing,  togetlicr  with  the  termination  of  the 
verb,  the  second  of  the  double  consonanto  preceding 
the  termination;  as: 

Donner,  don,  a  gift  R^vciller,  rfveil,  the  awakening. 

Consciller,  conseil,  advice.  Ran9onner.  ran^on,  a  ransom. 

Aniasser,  amas,  a  heap.  Bannir,  ban,  exile. 
Bourdon ner,  bourdon,  a  drone-flj,     RecueilUr,  recueil,  a  selecUon. 

a  {^rcat  bell.  Babiller,  babil,  a  prattle. 

Travailler,  trav&il,  work,  Pardonner,  pardon,  a  pardon. 

t^usillcr,  fusil,  a  gun.  Fracasser,  fracas,  a  noise. 

3.  In  the  verbs  ending  in  yer  in  the  infinitive,  y  be» 
ing  equal  to  ii,  the  noun  is  formed  by  removing  ier:  as: 

Employer,  emploi,  a  place.  Balayer,  balai,  a  broom. 

Envoyer,  envoi,  a  message.  Renvoyer,  renvoi,  a  discharge. 

Ennuyer,  ennui,  a  trouble.  Essayer,  essai,  a  trial.  [ment* 

Appuyer,  appui,  a  support*  Remblayer,  remblai,  an  embank* 

Some  nouns  are  derived  more  indirectly  from  verbs: 
sometimes  by  removing  only  the  last  letter  of  the  infini- 
tive; sometimes  three  or  more  letters;  as: 

Disputer,  dispute,  a  dispute.  Cong^dier,  cong6,  a  license. 

Ruiner,  ruine,  ruin.  Retoumer,  retour,  the  return. 

Caresser,  caresse,  a  carett.  Contoumer,  contour,  outline. 

Forcer,  force,  strength.  Sommeiller,  somme,  a  napb 

The  Adjective. 

All  adjectives  agree  in  gender  and  number  mth  the 
substantive  or  pronoun  they  relate  to,  as:  Le  bon  en- 
fant,  the  good  child;  la  bonne  femme,  the  good  woman; 
elle  est  heureuse,  she  is  happy. 

Adjectives  are  divided  into  two  classesi  viz.:  Quali/jf* 
ing  and  determining  adjectives* 
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Qualifyiii{;  Adjective8i 

Formation  of  tiio  Femiiiiiio  Fomu 

The  feminine  of  adjectives  and  participles  is 
ally  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  e* 

Masc  Frm. 

vrai*  Traie,  tnie. 

joli,  jolie,  pretty, 

conns,  connae,  known. 

g6n6ral9  g^nerale,  general, 

charman^  charmante,  charming. 


gener« 


Exceptloni, 

Adjectiyes  ending  in  e  mute  remain  unchanged  in 
the  feminine;  as: 

Masc.  Fnc 

sage,  sage,  wise. 

aimable,  aimable,  amiable. 

Adjectives  ending  in  f,  change  f  into  ye  in  the  femi* 
nine;  as: 


MAsa 

Fem. 

actif, 

active. 

acdftt. 

brcf, 

br^ye. 

thoit 

neuf, 

ncuve^ 

new. 

vif. 

▼ivc, 

quick. 

Uves  ending 

in  1,  double  it  in 

the  f  emini 

Masc. 

Fem. 

cruel. 

cruel  le. 

cruel. 

parcil. 

pareille. 

similar. 

nul. 

nulle, 

no,  nono. 

^ternel. 

^ternelle. 

eternal* 

gentil, 

gentille. 

pretty. 

tel. 

telle. 

vermeil, 

vermeillCt 

vermillkM^ 
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In  the  same  manner  monosyllables  in  s,  n  and  t  are 
fonned;  viz.,  doubling  s,  n  and  t  in  the  feminine;  as: 


Masc. 
bon, 

sot. 

Fem. 
bonne, 
grosse, 
sotte. 

good* 

big. 

•tupid. 

To  these  belong  also  the  following  : 

<pais, 
exprfts, 
mnet, 
■ujet, 

fem.     ^paisse, 
fem.    expresse, 
fem.     muette, 
fem.    sujette. 

thick, 
express, 
dumb, 
subject 

Adjectives  ending 

;  in  Zy  change 

the  same  into  Be: 

Masc. 
heureux, 
jaloux, 
paresseux, 

Fem. 

heureuse, 

Jalouse, 

paresseuse. 

happy, 
jealous, 
lazy. 

Bat  fiaux,  false,  makes  its  feminine  faUBSe. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ei  and  et  take  in  the  feminine 
the  grave  accent: 

Masc.  Fem. 

16ger,                      Ughre^  Dght. 

complet,                  complete,  complete. 

Of  the  adjectives  ending  in  o  the  following  three 
change  this  o  into  che: 

MAsa  Fem. 

blanc,                      blanche,  whSte.                      f 

franc,                       franche,  frank, 

sec,                        siche,  diy«                        ' 

The  others  ending  in  o  take  que: 

Masc.  Fem. 

public,                      publique,  pnbliow 

tare,                         turque,  Tarkish. 

Cidae^                    caduqoe,  decrepit* 

gracjp                     grecqve^  Qieelu 
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The  following  adjectives  do  not  follow  any  of  the 
above  rales: 


MAsa 

Fkm. 

Ions, 

longue. 

loog. 

•igtt. 

•igu8. 

acute. 

frais, 

frafche. 

fresh. 

doux. 

douce, 

tweet,  soft. 

malin, 

maligne, 

wicked. 

b^nin, 

Mnigne, 

benign. 

The  following  are  more  irregular  in  the  formation  of 
their  feminine: 


Masc. 

Feic 

Beau  (bcl), 

belle, 

beautifoL 

nouveau  (nouvel) 

nouvellet 

new. 

mou  (rnol). 

moUe, 

■oft. 

fou  (fol). 

folle, 

foolish. 

▼icux  (vieil), 

Tieille, 

old. 

N.  B.  The  above  words  in  parentheses,  bel,  noUTel« 
etc.,  are  used  before  masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  h  mute,  as:  un  bel  arbre,  a  fine  tree;  un  nouvel 
ordre,  a  new  order;  un  fol  espoir,  a  foolish  hope,  etc. 

The  Plural  of  Adjectiyes. 

The  rules  given  for  the  plural  of  substantives  apply 
also  to  adjectives.    Ex.: 

Plural. 

Grand,  f.  grande;  great.  grands,  f.  grandefk 

gras,  £.  grassc;  fat  gras,  f.  grasses, 

royal,  f.  royale;  royal.  royaux,  f.  royalet. 

beau,  f.  belle;  beautiful.  beaux,  f.  belles, 

vieux,  f.  vieille;  old.  vieux,  f.  vieilles. 

Foil,  mou  and  bleu  (blue)  make  in  the  plural  fouB, 
m0U8  and  bleuB. 
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Adjectives  are  generally  placed  after  the  noans  which 
they  qualify;  as,  for  instance: 


le  tailleur  fninfais, 
rhomme  heureux, 
de  Teau  fratche, 


the  French  tailor 
the  happy  man. 
some  fresh  water. 


^  But  the  following,  in  their  common  acceptation,  are 
generally  placed  before  their  nouns: 


nutre, 

other. 

deml. 

half. 

bean* 

fine. 

grand. 

great 

bon, 

good. 

gros, 

large. 

brave. 

brave. 

jeunc, 

young. 

cher, 

dear. 

joli. 

pretty. 

mdchanty 

wicked. 

petit, 

smaU. 

mauvais. 

bad. 

saint. 

holy. 

meilleur, 

better. 

tout, 

alU 

moindre. 

less. 

vieuz, 

old. 

■craveaot 

DCWs 

Tral. 

true. 

Many  of  these,  however,  may  be  constantly  found  in 
French  books  placed  after,  and  many  of  the  others  may 
be  found  before  their  nouns.  The  safe  rule  is  to  place 
the  adjective  after  its  noun. 

The  following  adjectives  have  a  different  meaning, 
according  as  they  stand  before  or  after  their  noun: 


Un  bon  homme,  a  simple  man. 
Un  brave  homme,  an  honest  man. 
Mon  cher  ami,  my  dear  f rirnd. 
Un  certain  conte,  a  certain  story. 
Un  cruel  enfant,  a  teasing  child. 


Un  homme  bon,  a  kind  man. 
Un  homme  brave,  a  brave  man. 
Une  robe  chere,  a  costly  dress, 
Une  nouvelle  certaine,  sure  news. 
Un  enfant  cruel,  a  cruel  child. 

Des  objets  \  ^I^^'f  "^  }  or  dhSmV 
i^»^«»»       (larobjecu 
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La  derni^re  aii»4e»  the  last  year  (of 

a  series). 
(Jn  furieux  m^nteur,   an  excessive 

liar. 
Une  f ausse  c\ti*  a  skeleton  kej. 

Un  galant  homme,  a  gentleman. 
Ui^  grand  homme,  a  great  man. 
Une  grande  dame,  a  great  lady. 
Ur  honn£te  homme-  an  honest  man. 
Un  malhonn^te  hop^m^,  a  dishonest 

man. 
Un  matgre  dtner,  a  poor  dinner. 
Un  pauvre  homme,  a  man  of  little 

merit. 
Un  plaisant  conte,  an  absurd  tale. 
Un  petit  homme,  a  small  man. 
Ma  propre  main,  my  own  hands. 
Une  sage  femme,  a  midwife. 
Un  seul  enfant,  an  only  child. 
Un  simple  soldat,  a  common  soldier. 
Un  unique  tableau,  a  single  picture. 

Un  vrai  conte,  a  downright  story. 
Un  Tilain  homme,  an  ugly  man. 

Degrees  of  Comparison, 

The  Comparntive  is  formed  by  placing  the  adverb 
plus,  more,  before  the  adjective,  while  lo  plus  oi  la 
plus  (fem.)  is  prefixed  to  denote  the  Superlative. 

Positive.  Comparative. 

haut,  (m  )    I  ...  plus  haut,    )  k;„k— 

haute,  (f.)    f  ^'^^  plus  haule.  f  ^'^^^' 

beau,  (m.)    )  ,        ^.-  . 


L'annee  demiere,  last  yoir  (th« 
preceding  year). 

Un  animal  furieux,  a  furioos  ani- 
mal. 

Une  clef  fausse,  a  wrong  key  {m 
music). 

Un  homme  galant,  a  courteous  man. 

Un  homme  grand,  a  tall  man. 

Une  dame  grande,  a  tall  lady. 

Un  homme  honnite,  a  civil  man. 

Un  homme  malhonn^te,  a  rude 
man. 

Un  dtner  roatgre,  a  fish  dinner. 

Un  homme  pauvre,  a  poor  man. 

Un  conte  plaisant,  a  pleasant  tale. 
Un  homme  petit,  a  mean  man. 
Les  mains  propres.  clean  hands. 
Une  femme  snge,  a  wise  woman. 
Un  enfant  seul,  a  child  alone. 
Un  soldat  simple,  a  silly  soldier. 
Un  tableau    unique,    a  matchless 

picture. 
Un  conte  vrai,  a  true  story. 
Un  homme  vilatn,  a  sordid  i 


Superlative. 

le  plus  hni't,      )   .     , .  ,  ^^ 
U  plus  haute.    }»heh>ghett 

le  plus  beau,      > ..  ^ .        ^,-_- 

Uplusbell^     J  the  moft  hcMtlM. 
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There  is  in  French  also  a  lower  and  lowest  degree 
which  is  formed  by  the  words  moins,  less,  for  the  Com- 
parative, and  le  (la)  moins,  the  least,  for  the  Super- 
lative. 

Positive.  CoMPARATms. 

cher,  (m  )  )  j^^  ir.oins  cher,    )       less  dear,  f.  e,, 

chere,  (f.)  J  moins  chcre,  J  cheaper. 

Superlative. 

The  following  three  adjectives  have  an  irregular  com- 
parison: 

Bon,  f.  bonne,  good;  meilleur,  e,  better;  le  meilleur,  la  meilleure,  the 
best. 

Mauvais,  c,  in  the  meaning  wicked;  pire,  worse;  le  pire,  f.  la  pire,  the 
worst. 

Petit,  e,  small;  moindre,  less;  le  moindre,  f.  la  moindre,  the  least. 

Remarks. 

As  before  an  adjective  is  rendered  by  aussi,  as  after 
it  and  than,  are  both  translated  by  que.    Ex.: 

II  est  aussi  bon  que  moi,  he  is  as  {;ood  as  I  am. 

Elle  est  plus  belle  que  la  cousine,  she  is  handsomer  than  her  cousiiu 

Complement  of  Adjectives. 

The  complement  of  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a 
verb  preceded  by  a  preposition,  da,  &,  en,  etc. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  our  feelings,  those  denoting 
plenty,  scarcity,  or  want,  and  those  generally  which  are 
followed,  in  English,  by  o/,  withy  or  fronts  require  the 
preposition  de  before  the  dependent  noun  or  infinitive* 

Je  suis  content  de  ce  travail.  X  am  satisfied  with  this  work. 

Je  suis  heureux  de  vous  le  dire.  /  am  happy  to  tell  you  so. 

Etes-vous  fachc  de  I'apprendre?  Are  you  sorry  to  hear  it? 

n  est  court  d'argent.  He  is  short  of  money. 

La  vie  e«t  pleine  de  misere.  Life  is  full  of  misery. 

Comble  de  faveurs;  librede  blame.  Loaded    with    favors;    free    from 

bUme. 
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Adjectives  which  denote  fitness,  didposition^  iuclina* 
tion,  advantaf;;e,  likeness  and  the  opposite  qualities,  re- 
quire the  preposition  k  before  the  dependent  noun,  and 
also  before  the  dependent  infinitive,  provided  they  are 
not  construed  with  the  impersonal  verb  il  est,  it  is. 

II  est  propre  k  tout  He  is  fit  for  anything. 

II  est  dispose  k  vous  rend  re  service.       He  is  disposed  to  oblige  joa. 

Ces  circonstances  sont  favorables  k      Tliese  ciicamstances  are  favorable 
notre  projet.  to  our  project. 

C'est  une  chose  difficile  a  faire.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  da 

jLa  religion  est  n6cessai*-e  a  Thomme.     Religion  b  necessary  to  man. 

But  these,  and  all  other  adjectives,  when  they  are  con- 
strued  with  the  impersonal  verb  il  est,  it  is,  require  the 
preposition  de  before  the  dependent  infinitive. 

II  est  utile  de  savoir  cela.  It  is  useful  to  know  that. 

II  est  difficile  de  contenter  tout  le      It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody. 

monde. 
II  est  necessaire  de  lui  en  parler.  It  is  necessary  to  speak    to  hiai 

about  it. 

Bem. — A  few  adjectives  are  followed  by  h  in  French 

and  by  of  in  English;  as: 

Je  suis  sensible  k  TOtre  bont^.  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindnesi. 

A  few  others  are  followed  in  French  by  hf  and  in  En- 
glish  by  in;  as: 

I]  est  exact  k  remplir  ses  devoirs.         He  is  punctual  in  fulfilling  his  da- 
ties. 
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Goyemment  of  AdjectiyeB. 

adjectivea  with  the  preposi* 


The  following  is  a  list  of 
tions  which  they  require: 

Adroit  JL,  dexterous  in. 

Affable  ^  envers,  affable  ta 

Alarmant  pour,  alarmiDg  to. 

Antiiieur  k^  prior  to. 

Apre  i,  eager  for. 

ArdcBt  i,  ardent  for. 

Avidtt  ^  aupr^  de,  assiduous  in, ta 

Attentif  &,  attentive  to,  mindful  of. 

Aveugle  sur,  blind  ta 

AYide  de,  eager  for,  greedj  oC. 

Capable  de,  capable  of. 

Calibre  par,  pour,  famous  for. 

Ch^ri  de,  cherished  by. 

CiTil  eoTen,  k  regard  de,  civil  to. 

Commnn  i,  avec,  common  to. 

Comparable  i,  avec,  comparable  to. 

Complice  de,  accessory  to. 

Connu  de,  known  to. 

Consolant  pour,  consolatory  to. 

Constant  dans,  en,  constant  to. 

Cruel  JL,  envers,  cruel  to. 

Dangereux  pour,  JL,  dangerous  to. 

Endurci  a,  contre,  dans,  hardened, 

inured  to. 
Esclave  de,  slave  to. 
F&ch^  de,  contre,  sorry  for,  angr/ 

with. 
Faible  de,  en,  deficient  in. 
Fameux  par,  dans,  en,  famous  for, 

renowned  in. 
Fort  en,  de,  strong  by. 
—    en,  sur,  a,  skilled  in,  on.  - 
Fou  de,  mad  after,  doting  oo. 
Furieux  de,  enraged  at. 
Gros  de,  big  with. 
Habile  k,  dans,  en,  skilful,  clever  in. 


Henreux  JL,  dans,  en,  lucky  fab 
—       de,  happy  to. 

Ignorant  en,  sur,  de,  ignorant  of,  hk 

Impatient  de,  impatient  for,  at. 

Incapable  de.  Incapable  of,  unablo 
to. 

Indulgent  JL,  pour,  enveis.  Indulgent 
to. 

In^branlable  i,  eontre,  dans,  stead* 
fast  in, 

Ingrat  enven,  ungrateful  to. 

Inquiet  de,  sur,  uneasy  for,  about. 

Insolent  avec,  insolent  to. 

Invisible  i,  pour,  invisible  to. 

Ivre  de,  intoxicated  with. 

Justiciable  de,  amenable  ta 

Las  de,  weary  of,  to. 

Lent  dans,  it,  slow  in,  to. 

Libre  de,  free  from,  at  liberty  ta 

Liberal    de,    envers,     liberal    of, 
towards. 

Necessaire  i,  pour,  necessary  ta 

Offens^  de,  offended  at. 

OfficicMx  envers,  officious  to. 

Patient  a,  dans,  k  I'^gard  de,  po* 
tient  to. 

Prfit  a,  ready  to. 

Prodigue  de,  en,  envera,  prodigal 
of,  to. 

Reconnaissant  de,  grateful,  thank- 
ful for. 

Responsable  de,  envers,  accounta- 
ble for,  to. 

Sensible  a,  sensible  of. 

Severe  pour,  enveis,  k  regard  4% 
severe  to. 

Voisin  de,  neighboring !», 
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Tho  Dotennining  A^'eetivc 

L  PoMenife* 


mo.  Masc. 

Snco.  Fni. 

PUDIAU 

Moo. 

Me. 

Mes    .Mj. 

Too, 

Te, 

Tee     — Tbj. 

Soo, 

Se. 

8ce     — Hb#r 

Notre, 

Notre, 

Noi     — 0». 

Votra. 

Votieb 

Voi     — Yoof; 

Lew, 

Lear, 

Levis —Their. 

N.  B.— The  poesessiye  adjectiyoB  agree  in  gender  and 
nnmber  with  the  poeseBsed  object;  not  with  the  poaeoi 
Bor.  as  in  English. 

Thus,  a  man  and  a  woman  will  say  alike: 

Ma  m^re;    men  pire;    moo  lirre;    ma  letttti 

1.  The  poeaeBBive  adjectives  are  not  naed  with  paiti 
of  the  body,  but  le,  la)  lee  instead,  whenever  there  is  no 
danger  of  confusion  of  meaning,  thereby*    Thns: 

J'ai  let  yens  fatigu^  My  eyes  are  tired. 

Vous  eves  les  mains  enfldei^  Your  hands  are  swoOou 

2.  The  possessive  adjectives,  however,  are  need: 

o.  When  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  part  spoken  of^  as: 

II  arrlta  set  yeux  sor  rinconnn,  et      He  6xed  Us  eyes  upon  the  sinui* 
dit:  Ccst  luL  ger,  and  said:  It  is  he. 

b.  To  express  something  that  is  habitual  and  special. 


]*ai  ma  migndne.  I  have  my  (nsiia])  Mk 

Je  souffre  k  majamha.  I  have  pain  hi  my  Umb  (the  parti- 

cular one). 

e.  When  the  uob  of  the  article  would  render  the  sense 
ambiguous;  as: 
Je  vols  que  ma  main  s'enfle.  I  see  that  mj  head  ii  i 
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If  la  were  rabstituted  for  ma,  the  sense  would  be  am- 
biguooB,  for  it  would  not  be  clear  whose  hand  was 

meant. 

» 

^  3.  The  noun  preceded  by  the  possessive  adjective 
leUTi  is  put  in  the  singular  when  it  is  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  and  in  the  plural  when  it  has  an  individual 
or  distributive  application;  as: 

Bien  dei  homines  passent  lear  vie  k  Many  men  spend  their  liTes  In  amas- 
amasser  des  richesses  dont  ilt  sing  wealth  which  they  do  not 

ne  jouissent  pas.  .  enjoy. 

Us  out  sacrifi6  lean  Ties  i  la  patrie.      They  sacrificed  their  lives  to  theif 

coantry. 

4.  Hon,  ton»  son  are  used  instead  of  ma,  ta,  sa,  be- 
fore feminine  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h: 

Mon  encre— My  ink  (instead  of  ma  encre). 
Hon  amie— My  friend  (instead  of  ma  amie)* 

6.  With  xnal,  froid,  and  chaud  the  article  is  used 
instead  of  the  possessive  adjective: 

J'ai  mal  an  bras;  im/,  k  mon  bras. 
J*ai  froid  aux  mains;  n^i^  k  mes  mains. 

6.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  repeated  before  each 
noun; as: 

Son  pire,  sa  mire  et  ses  sceurs  ont  His  father,  mother  and  sisteis  leil 
quitte  la  ville  hier.  the  city  yesterday. 

Demonstratiye  Adjectiyes. 

The  Demonstrative  Adjective,  sometimes  called  a  de- 
monstrative  pronoun,  is  rendered: 

Singular.  Plu&aL. 
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The  demonstrativA  adjectiye  agrees  with  its  notm  in 
gender  and  number;  as: 


•e  cheYd, 

this  hone. 

cette  maison. 

this  house. 

cet  enfanti. 

these  childrea 

The  form  cet  is  employed  for  the  mascnline  instead 
of  ce,  when  preceding  a  noon  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
mute  h;  as: 

cet  hommtb  <^  ■>»<l^ 

cet  arbre^  this  tree. 

cet  agent,  this  afent 

The  demonstrative  adjectiye,  06,  cet,  cettCv  06B»  does 

not  point  out  persons  or  things  by  their  relative  posi- 
tion, as  this  and  that  do  in  English.  The  adverbs  el- 
and Ih  are  used  for  that  purxx>Be.  The  use  of  these  ad- 
verbial adjuncts  is,  however,  only  resorted  to  when  this 
distinction  is  necessary,  or  when  we  wish  to  lay  stress  on 
the  demonstrative. 

We  say,  without  emphasis: 

Ce  IiTre  ne  ni*appartient  paa.  This  book  does  not  belong  In  me. 

Cette  fleur  sent  bon.  That  flower  smells  good. 

But  we  say,  with  emphasis: 

Cette  ann^e-d  finira  bientdt.  The  jear  wflt  soon  end. 

Ce  jour-14  sera  k  jamais  memorable.      That  da j  will  foreTcr  be 
dans  I'histoire  de  notre  paysL  ble  in  the  history  of  our 

try. 

The  demonstrative  adjective  is  repeated  before  each 
noun;  as: 

Ccs  messienn  et  cet  damet.  These  gentlemen  nad  ladietg 
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Humeral  Adjectiyes. 

1.  The  numeral  adjectives  are  given  in  Books  I  and  II. 

2.  The  numeral  adjective  tuiy  111169  is  used  in  French 
when  no  equivalent  is  used  for  it  in  English,  in  cases 
like  the  following:  II  a  un  grand  talent  pour  la  musique» 
he  has  great  talent  for  music.  We  say:  II  a  du  talent 
pour  la  musique,  with  the  noun  in  the  partitive  sense. 
But  the  partitive  sense  is  changed  into  the  indefinite 
sense  by  the  use  of  the  adjunct  grands  which  gives  in- 
dividuality to  the  noun.    The  following  are  examples: 

n  m*a  ref u  avec  bont^.  He  received  ne  with  kindness. 

U  ixi'a  reftt  avec  une  bont<  mai^      He  received  me  with  marked  kind* 


^uce. 

II  a  nontr^  du  courage.  He  showed  couragfc. 

II  a  montre  un  courage  jtonnant*  He  showed  astonishing  courags. 

Us  sont  animes  d'ardeur.  They  are  animated  with  ardor. 

Us  sont  animis  d*une  ardeur  extra-  They  are  animated  with  extraordi« 

ordinaire.  nary  ardor. 

3.  The  numeral  adjectives  on,  vingt  and  cent,  are* 
(he  only  cardinal  numbers .  which  can  take  the  plural 
form. 

Bem. — But  yingt  and  ceMt  are  invariable  when  they 
are  used  for  the  ordinal  numbers  yingtiiine  and  ceil' 
tiime;  as:  page  quatre-vingt,  page  eightieth ;  Tan  mU 
huit  cent,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  htindred. 

4.  The  adjective  mille  ia  written  mil,  only  wheoT 
used  to  express  the  Christian  era;  as:  mil  huit  cent  soi* 
Xante  dix-sept.  In  all  other  cases  the^furm  mille  is 
used;  as;  Tan  deux  mille  de  la  creation. 

6.  Cent  and  HUllCf  as  limiting  adjectives,  are  not 
iPreceded  by  the  numeral  iu)«    3ut  limiting  adjeotiveS| 
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when  Qsed  as  noons,  may  be  preceded  by  a  limiting 
word;  as: 

Un  cent  d'httitres.  One  hundred  ojrsters. 

Vn  mille  de  briques.  One  thousand  bricks. 

6.  The  ordinal  numeral  adjectives  take  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  noun  which  they  limit;  as; 

Les  premiers  livres.  The  first  books. 

Lcs  premieres  lemons.  The  first  lessons. 

Rem.— The  ordinal  nnmber  nniimey  firsts  and  not 
premier,  is  used  in  connection  with  other  numbers;  as: 
vingt  et  unidme,  cent-uni^me,  etc.  Uni6me  is  never 
used  alonsb 

7.  Second  and  dauxi^me  should  not  be  used  indis* 
criminately.  Second  indicates  order,  deuxidme  de- 
notes one  of  a  series,  and  is  correctly  used  only  when  a 
third,  a  fourth,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  exist:  Le  second 
tome,  the  second  volume;  la  deuxi^me  le^on,  the  second 
lesson. 

8.  The  cardinal  numbers  are  used  instead  of  the  ordi* 
nal: 

a.  For  the  days  of  the  month,  exeept  the  first 

Le  premier  (de)  Janvier.  The  first  of  January. 

Le  deux  f^vrier.  The  second  of  February. 

Le  trois  mars.  The  third  of  March. 

Nous  partirons  le  quinze  avriL  '         We  shall  start  on  the  15  th  of  Aprfl. 

Bbm. — The  preposition  de  before  the  names  of  the 
months  is  generally  emitted,  and  no  preposition  is  used 
before  the  date, 
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h.  After  the  names  of  soyereignsi  and  in  quoting  chap- 
ten,  paragraphs  and  pages  of  books,  except  for  the  first 
of  the  series.    Second  may  be  used  instead  of  deux* 

Fniifoig  premSer*  Francb  the  Firtl. 

Henri  qnatre*  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Chapitr*  dcnif  ptge  holL  Chapter  the  second,  page  eighL 

Of  the  Pronoun.— Du  Pronom. 

General  Remariu. 

A  pronoun  stands  in  the  place  of  a  noun,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  gender  and  number.  But  all  pronouns  do 
not  represent  nouns. 

Some  pronouns  are  used  absolutely,  that  is,  they  do 
not  refer  to  an  antecedent  noun;  such  are  the  interroga- 
tive pronouns,  qui,  que,  quoly  and  the  indefinite  pro- 
nouns, un,  chacuny  quelqu'un,  etc. 

Pronouns  used  absolutely  are  of  the  masculine  gender 
and  singular  number. 

1.  The  inyariable  pronoun  le  represents  an  adjective, 
a  sentence,  or  a  verb;  as: 

Etet-Tooi  malade?    Je  le  snisJ  Are  jou  sick?    I  am  (so). 

VooB  De  traTaiUes  pas  comme  tous      You  do  not  work  as  you  itsed  tOb 
k  fsldes  aatref ois. 

8.  The  pronouns  en  and  y  sometimes  represent  sen%. 
tences;  as: 

Vous  ne  m'eo  ayes  pas  parllb  You  did  not  speak  to  me  about  it. 

Je  n'7  ai  pas  pens&  I  did  not  think  of  it. 


iWhea  the  attribute  Is  a  noun,  the  personal  pronoun  representing  It 
agrees  with  the  wmn  in  gender  and  number:  Etes-vous  la  maiade?  ]e  la 
suis.  Cat  dames  sont-elles  marines?  (adj),  Elles  le  sont  (le  invariable)^ 
6oat-ct  Ics  damst  dont  tous  aves  parle?    Ce  les  sont,  #r  ce  soai  eUes. 
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8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  ce,  ceci,  Cela^  maj 
also  represent  sentences. 

Ce  que  }e  dit  est  rriL  What  I  lay  is  trne. 

Celt  ^tonnant.  That  is  astooishin^. 

Qui  vous  a  dit  celal  Who  told  yoa  thati 


Personal  PronotinB— ConjonctiTe. 

The  personal  conjunctive  pronouns  have  been  ex- 
plained.   See  pages  312  to  320. 

1.  The  pronoun  TOUB  may  represent  the  second  per- 
son singular  or  pluraL  The  verb  agrees  with  it  in  the 
plural. 

Vous  (sing.)  n*ltes  pas  capable  de      Yon  are  not  able  co  do  that  your- 
faire  cela  vous-m^me.  self. 

Vous  (plnr.)  n*ltes  pas  capables  de      Yoa  are  not  able  to  do  that  your* 
iaire  cela  vous-m^met.  lelYCS. 

2.  The  ellipsis  of  a  part  of  a  sentence,  so  common  in 
English,  particularly  in  answering  questions,  when  the 
subject  and  the  verb,  often  only  an  auxiliary  verb,  are 
given,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  predicate  is  under- 
stood, is  not  admissible  in  French.  All  the  parts  of  the 
sentence  must  be  represented  in  French. 

II  est  studieux;  vous  ne  I'ltes  pas.        He  is  studious;  you  are  not  (so). 

II  a  de  la  patience;  yous  n'ea  aver  He  has  patience ;  you  have  not(any). 

pas. 

Nous  6tions  amis  autrefois;  nous  ne  We  used  to  be  friends;  wt  are  not 

le  sommes  plus.  now  (so). 

AvesTons  dit  cela?    Oul.  Jc  I'al    (  "*^^  ^2"  •."^  «*'    ^es,  I  have 
dit.  1  |»aia  so^. 

(Didyottsayio?  Yes,  I  did  (say  so). 
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8.  En  and  y.  The  pronouns  en  and  y  are  always  in- 
direct  objects;  en  represents  the  relation  af  the  preposi- 
tion de,  and  y  the  relation  of  the  preposition  k.  They 
are  used  with  reference  to  things,  for  both  genders  snd 
both  numbers. 

Laissez  ce  Hvre;  j'en  ai  besom.  Leave  the  book;  I  need  {f. 

\<n\k  du  papier;  prenez-en.  There  is  paper;  take  some. 

Ailez;  fy  coniens.  Go;  I  consent  to  it. 

4.  En  is  used  with  reference  to  persons  when  the 
sense  is  indeterminate;  as; 

Vous  avez  un  frhn;  Je  n*en  ai  pas.      You  have  a  brother;  I  have  not 

(any). 

6.  Y  is  used  with  reference  to  persons  when  the  sense 
of  the  noun  is  not  precise  and  definite;  as: 

Plus  OQ  connalt  k  peuple,  plus  on      The  better  we  know  the  commoii 
f'y  attache.  people,  the  more  we  become 

attached  to  tbem. 

DiBJunctive  Personal  Pronouns. 

The  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  are: 

Singular.  Plukal. 

Moi,  I,  fir  me.  Nous,  we,  #r  u. 

Toi,  thou,  cr  iheeu  Vous,  you. 

Lui,  he,  fir  htm.  Eux,  they  fit  them  (m.)i  I 

EUe,  she,  #r  her.  Elles,  they,  #r  them  (f.). 

Soi,  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves,  one's  sell 

The  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  are  used; 
1.  When  the  verb  is  not  expressed;  as: 

Quim^appellc?    MoL  Who  calls  me?    I. 

Qui  appeUe*t-U7    Moi.  Whom  does  he  call?    !!•» 

Ytus  Ites  f lus  (fand  ^lie  mel.  Yoti  are  taller  then  I« 
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2.  In  apposition  with  other  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  also  to  state  separately  the  persons  forming  a 
compoond  subject  or  object: 

Tol,  m  ct  rhomme.  Thon  aft  the  man. 

Lai  el  nol  (doos)  fommes  amit.  He  and  I  are  friends. 

t.  After  the  verb  dtre,  to  be,  when  it  is  preceded  hj 

CcrtmoL    CeittaL  ItlsL    Itbhe. 

4.  After  the  prepositions: 

D  parie  de  moL  He  speaks  of  me. 

Jc  Tait  chesi  Inl*  I  am  going  to  his  honsSi 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns, 

The  adjective  mdmCi  self,  added,  with  a  hyphen  to 
fhe  disjunctive  personal  pronouns,  forms  a  class  of  pro- 1 
nouns  called  compound  personal  pronouns;  as: 

Mol-mtoe,  myself  Nous-m£mes,  ourselvesb 

Toi-m^me,  thyself,  Vous-m£mes,  yourselves. 

Vous-m£me,  yourseUL  Eux-m£mes,  themselves. 

Lai-m£me,  himself.  Elles-mimes,  themselvesb 

Elle-mtoe,  hexself.  Soi-m£me,  one*s  self. 

These  pronouns  are  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  as:* 

je  Vt\  TQ  mo!-m6me.  I  have  seen  ir  myself. 

EUe  se  bl&me  eUe-m6me.  She  blames  herself. 


iThe  preposition  cheiy  batoe  the  name  of  a  person,  and  before  a  pro* 
•onn,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  expressions,  at  ihe  house  #/,  /#  /4# 
k0ms€  tf.    It  if  the  French  eqmvalent  for  hpfnt* 
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DexnonstratiTe  Pronouns. 
These  ari^t 
Masc.  Feu. 

Cclul,  cclle,  that. 

FI.  ceux,  ccllcs,  those. 

cclui  ci,  celle  ci,  this  or  the  latter. 

1*1,  ceux  ci,  celles-ci,  these. 

celuiU*  celle-la,  that  (one)  or  the  former* 

PL  ceux-li^  cclles-la,  those. 

Neuter. 
ce  and  cela  (abridged  9a),  that;  cec!,  this, 

1.  Ce  has  only  one  form  for  both  genders  and  nnm* 
bers,  Ex.:  Ce  fut  mon  ami;  ce  fut  mon  amie;  ce  farent 
mes  amis;  ce  furent  mes  amies. 

2.  Ce  is  frequently  used  before  the  third  person  sin- 
gular or  plural  with  the  auxiliary  verb  dtrei  and  means 
either  this  or  that.  C'est  quelque  chose  que  je  ne  con- 
nais  i)as.  That  is  something  (which)  I  do  not  know. — 
Est-ce  1&  votre  malle?  Oui,  c'est  ma  malle.  Is  that 
your  trunk?  Yes,  that  is  my  trunk. — Sont-ce  1&  vos 
bas?  Oui,  ce  sont  mes  bas.  Are  these  your  stockings? 
Yes,  these  are  my  stockings. 

3.  Celui-ci,  celle-ci,  ceux-ci,  celles-ci,  are  translated 
this,  these,  or  this  one,  etc.  These  pronouns  are  used 
in  speaking  either  of  persons  or  things,  when  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  indicate  clearly  which  person  or  thing  is  spokeir 
of:  This  is  my  hat,  celui-ci  est  mon  chapeau. 

Celui-1&,  celle-lit,  ceuxl&,  celles-l&,  are  used  in  the 
same  manner,  and  must  be  translated  by  that,  thoBe^ 
that  one,  etOt 
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4.  Celai-ci,  celle-cii  oecii  point  out  objects  nearest  to 
the  speaker,  while  celui-lk,  celle-llt,  cela  signify  those 
farthest  from  him,  as:  Voici  deux  livres;  prenez  celui-ci, 
Charles  gardera  celui-l&,  here  are  two  books;  you  take 
this  one  and  Charles  will  keep  that  one. 

6.  Celui,  celle,  etc.,  must  be  used  instead  of  celui-ci, 
celle-ci,  celui-1^  celle-l&,  ceux-l&,  etc.,  before  a  relative 
pronoun  or  preposition.  They  are  then  translated  very 
frequently  by  the  one  who,  or  he  who,  she  who,  they 
who. 

It  is  my  father's  (that  of  my  father),    c'est  celui  de  mon  p^re. 

This  horse  is  the  one  of  which  I    ce  chevai  est  celui  dont  jc  tous  mi 
spoi&e  to/oo,  parid* 


Of  Po886B8iTe  FronooiiB. 

1.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  pos- 
sessive adjectives  xnon,  ton,  BOn,  etc.    They  are: 

Le  mlea  la  mienne,  mine  (my  owny. 

Ic  tien,  la  tienne,  thine. 

le  sien,  la  sienne,  his,  hers,  its  own* 

le  n6tre,  la  ndtre,  ours. 

le  v6tre,  la  Tdtre,  yours. 

le  leur,  la  leur,  theirs. 

PL  les  miens,  f.  les  miennes; — ^les  ndtres,  les  vdtres,  etc. 

2.  They  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  object 
possessed:  Avez-vous  votre  billet?  Qui,  j'ai  le  mien. 
Have  you  your  ticket?  Yes,  I  have  mine.  Votre  sosur 
est  plus  ftg^e  que  la  mienne.  Your  sister  is  older  than 
mine.  Mon  intention  est  aussi  bonne  que  la  vOtre.  My 
intention  is  as  good  as  yours. 
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Bbmabk:— The  article  (le,  la,  IcB,)  of  these  pronounfli 
combines  with  the  prepositions  da  and  h  in  the  usual 
way: 

IHi  uAtUf  de  U  mienne,  des  miens,  des  miennes    of  mine. 
IHi  tieiiy  de  la  sienne,  des  siens,  des  siennesssof  his,  etc.    Ands 
Aa  mien,  k  la  mienne,  aux  miens,  aux  miennes— ito  mine. 
Aa  leuTi  k  la  leor,  aux  leurs,  aux  Ieuis«-to  theiis. 

8.  Mine,  his,  hers,  etc.,  are  also  rendered  by  h  moi,  k 
Ini,  k  elle,  k  nous,  k  yous,  k  eux,  k  elles.  For  instance, 
in  answer  to  the  question:  Whose  book  is  this?  k  qui 
est  ce  liyre?  It^s  mine;  or,  it's  his;  or,  it's  hers,  the 
answer  may  be  either: 

Ce  lirre  est  le  mien;  or,  Ce  livre  est  k  mol. 
••    ••     "  lesien;    "    "    "       ••    lui.  , 

m    u     u  lesien;    ••    ••    ••       ••    ella.  | 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

Leqoell    Laquelle! 
Singular.  Plaral* 

Fbm.  Masc.  Fbm. 


M6»At€.  lequel? 

laqueUe? 

lesquels? 

lesquelles? 

dm.            duquel? 

de  laquelle? 

desquels? 

desquelles? 

Dai,            auquel? 

k  laquelle? 

auxquels? 

auxquelles? 

This  pronoun  is  used  either  without  a  noun,  or  is 
separated  from  it  by  de;  but  it  agrees  with  the  noun  it 
refers  to  in  gender  and  number.  When  the  pronoun 
which  (of)  is  used  interrogatively,  it  is  always  expressed 
by  lequel,  laquelle,  etc.,  as: 

Leqnel  de  ses  fils  est  malade?  Which  of  his  sons  is  ill? 

Laquelle  de  tos  loeun  est  mari^7  Which  of  your  sisters  is  married? 

Void  plnriean  appartements.    Le  Here     are     several     apartments. 

quel  choislres-Yoas?  Which  will  you  choose? 

Aaqnel  de  oes  metdeurs  avez-vous  To  i^hich  of  these  gentlemen  haYe 

domil  OM  kttvf?  you  given  my  letter? 
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quit 

QroI!    QmI 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

NEunft. 

y^m,    0»i»»  ""^^^ 

Que,  quoi,  what? 

CfH,     de  qui,  whose,  of  whom? 
from  whom? 

'''^"~'      1  from  what? 

Dai.     k  qui,   to  whom,  whom? 

k  quot,  to  what,  at  whati 

Ac€.     qui,  whom? 

que,  quoi,  what? 

Bemarkt. 

1.  The  interrogative  pronoun  qui?  is  only  used  of 
persons.    Ex.: 

Qui  est  arriv*?  Who  has  arrived? 

Qui  est  1&?  Who  is  there? 

Dc  qui  parlez-vous?  Of  whom  are  you  speaking? 

A  qui  est  cette  malle?  To  whom  does  this  trunk  belong? 

Qui  cherchez-vous?  Whom  are  you  looking  for? 

2.  Whose,  when  used  interrogatively,  must  be  rend- 
ered in  French  by  |i  quL    Ex  : 

Whose  book  is  this?  A  qui  est  livre? 

Whose  trunk  is  this?  A  qui  est  cette  malle? 

3.  duoi,  what,  is  disjunctive,  and  is  used  either  by 
itself,  or  after  a  preposition,  as: 

De  quoi  parlez-vous?  Of  what  are  yon  speaking? 

Quoi!  vous  £tes  marid!  Whatt  you  are  marriedl 

Quoi  I  il  ne  veut  pas  le  faire?  WhatI  he  will  not  do  It? 

4.  due!  what!  is  conjunctive, and  is  only  used  before 
verbs,  as: 

Que  voulez-vous?  What  do  you  want? 

Que  demand ez- vous?  What  do  you  desire? 

Qu'avcz-vous  vu?  What  have  you  seen? 

Qu*avez-vous?  What  is  the  matter  with  yon? 

due  as  an  interrogative,  means  what,  never  whouL 
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5.  Instead  of  the  simple  form  quit  the  form  qui eBt- 
CO  qui,  who?  is  very  frequently  used  for  the  nomin- 
ative, and  qui  est-ce  que*  whom?  for  the  accusatiTe 
(t.  e,t  objectiye  case). 

Qui  est-ce  qui  rit?  Who  is  laughing? 

Qui  est-ce  que  tous  cherchez?  Whom  are  you  looking  for^ 

Qui  est-ce  qui  Ta  fait?  Who  has  done  it? 

Qui  estce  que  vous  aves  vu?  Whom  have  you  seen? 

6.  Instead  of  the  simple  form  quot  what?  the  form 
qu'est-ce  quel  or  even  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  quel  i« 
frequently  used,  but  only  for  the  accusative  (objective 
case). 

Qu'est-ce  que  voni  Toules?  What  do  you  want? 

Qu*t:st-ce  que  tous  faites  li?  What  are  you  doing  there? 

7.  What — when  nominative— may  be  given  by  qu'est- 
ce  qui?  It  must,  however,  be  always  the  subject  ef 
the  sentence  and  the  pupil  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found qui  est-ce  quit  who?  with  qu'est-ce  quit 
n^hat? 

Qu'est-ce  qui  fous  afflige?  What  afflicts  you? 

Qu'est-ce  qui  tous  {tonne?  What  astonishes  yon? 

Qu* est-ce  qui  vous  manque?  What  are  you  missing? 

8.  Observe  the  following  idiomatic  phrasee: 

Qu'est-ce  que  cela?  )...•. 

^  \  what  is  tiiat? 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela?  ) 

Qtt'eit-ce  que  la  vie?  T     .      .  ..,  * 

^  ^  ,     .  ^  \  what  is  life? 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  la  vie?  ) 

Qu'y  a-t-il  de  nouveau?  )     .      .    . 

Z.  ...        .  *  V  what  U  the  news? 

Qu*est-ce  qu  il  7  a  de  nonvMd?  ) 

NoTB. — ^The  interrogative  adjective  whai,  joined  to  i  nouBt  li  alwayt 
expressed  by  qaely  fem.  qaeUe.~£x.:  Quelle  est  la  difficult^  qui 
•rr£te»  what  is  the  difficulty  that  deUins  you? 
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BeUtlTe  Frononnfi 

The  Interrofcatiye  prononns  quii  qnoi,  and  leqnel 
serve  also  as  relative  pronouns.  The  declension  of  qaoi 
and  leqael  has  been  given.  That  of  qui,  when  relative^ 
differs  from  the  interrogative  qui. 

BmcuiAE  and  Plueai.  Mascuunb  and  FEMiNiif& 

Mm,    qnli  who,  wUch,  that 

Cm.     ie  qai  and  Asnt,  whosci  of  (from)  whom,  of  whicW 

/>«/•     k  qaly  to  whom. 

^(€,     qae^  whom,  which,  thnt 

1.  Who,  which,  and  that  are  rendered  by  qui,  when 
they  are  in  the  Nominative  case,  whether  they  refer  to 
persons  or  things,  both  for  the  singular  and  plural. 

L'employ6  qui  a  £erit  cette  lettre.      The  clerk  who  wrote  this  letter  ii 
n'est  pas  Id.  not  here. 

Passez-moi  le  plat  qui  est  sur  la  ts-      Hand  me  the  dish  which  Is  on  the 
ble.  Uble. 

Les  hommes  qui  I'ont  dit,  sont  psf^      The  men  who  said  it  left  last  night, 
tis  hier  soir. 

2.  The  same  pronouns — when  in  the  Accusative — 
whom,  which,  that,  are  rendered  by  que. 

Est-ce  \k  le  chapean  neof  qne  tow      Ii  that  the  new  hat  which  yon  have 
aves  achet^?  bought? 

La  le^on  que  tous  m*avef  donnis»      The  task  whidk  joa  have  gtvcB  me 

est  tr^  difficile.  is  Teiy  diflicuit. 

Observe  that  the  French  must  always  express  the  v»« 
lative  pronoun,  though  we  frequently  omit  it. 
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3.  Dont,  whose,  of  which,  is  ascd  for  persons  and 
things  of  both  genders  and  numbers. 

Voici  la  dame  dont  je  vous  ai  parl6.      Here  is  the  lady  of  whom  T  spoke 

to  you. 
C*est  le  monsieur  dont  U  a  achet6  le      That  is  the  gentleman  whose  horse 
cheval.  he  bought. 

C'est  une  maladie  dont  on  ne  con-  That  is  an  illness  the  cause  of 
naft  point  la  cause.  which  is  unknown. 

Est  ce  la  le  jardin  dont  vous  m'a-  Is  that  the  garden  of  which  you 
vez  parle?  spoke  to  me? 

4.  The  Genitive  de  qui  (both  singular  and  plural) 
and  the  Dative  k  qui,  to  whom,  are  used  only  when  re- 
ferring  to  persons.^ 

Le  negociant  de  qui  j*ai  re^u  ces  The  merchant  from  whom  I  re* 
^chantillons,    vient    de    faire  ceived  these  patterns  has  just 

banqueroute.  become  bankrupt 

ToiU  le  monsieur  k  qui  J'al  doonA  There  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
voire  Ictlre.  gave  your  letter. 

When,  however,  animals  or  inanimate  objects  are 
spoken  of,  auquel,  k  luquelle,  auxquelSi  or  auxquellesi 
must  be  used. 

Tel  est  le  bonheur  auquel  j'aspire.  Such  is  the  fortune  to  which  T  aspire. 

C'est  ie  chien  auquel  j'ai  donn6  k  Thai  is  the  dog  which  I  fed  (■^to 

manger.  which  I  gave  to  eat). 

C*est  une  occasion  k  laquelle  je  n%  That  b  an  occasion  i  did  not  think 

pensaispas.  oL 

5.  Difference  between  dont,  de  qni,  and  the  genitives 
of  lequel. 

iQui  is  moftly  used  after  prepositions  when  persons  are  referred  to;  but 
after  entre,  between,  and  parmi,  among,  we  must  always  write  letqaeli 
or  lesqoelleSi  whether  persons  or  things  are  spoken  oL 
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Dmt  ii  QMd  when  it  ia  governed  by  a  nonn  wbicli 
•tandB  either  in  the  nominatiye  or  accoBative  case;  as: 


Void  le  iBMuienr  doot  je  toos  al 

|Mrf4. 
'Voitt  one  fleur  dont  la  focnt  ctt 

tfic  carieuse. 
Lr  daiM  dont  vooi  voyes  le  poi^ 

took,  ttt  ft  prlsent  ft  Berlin. 
Le  Moorftv  doQt  finttniit  les  en- 
B,  ctt  trtt  riche. 


There  is  the  gentlcmmxi  of  whom  I 

spolie  to  jrou. 
There  is  a  flower  whose  form  is  very 

Strang. 
The  lady  whose  portrait  yoa  see  ii 

at  present  in  Berlin. 
The  gentlemen  whose  children  I 

instruct  is  very  rich. 

Bat  de  qui,  or  duqnel,  de  laquelle,  etc.,  must  be 
amployed  when  the  noun  which  follows  whose  is  m  any 
other  case  than  the  Nominative  or  Accusative  or  is  gov- 
erned by  a  preposition  (De  qni  refen  only  to  persons, 
while  duqnel,  de  laquelle,  etc.,  may  be  used  both  for 
persons  and  for  things) ;  as: 


Les  amis  sur  qui  yous  comptez,  vous 
abandonneront. 

C*est  un  homme  ft  la  diser^don  de 
qui  vous  pouvez  vous  fier. 

J*honore  cet  homme  aux  bont6s  da- 
quel  (or  de  qui)  je  dois  ma  for- 
tune. 

Oest  un  regiment  ft  In  valeur  du- 
qnel I'ennemi  n*a  pu  r^sister. 

Cost  un  jeune  homme  sur  la  parole 
de  qui  (or  duquel)  on  ne  pent 
pas  compter. 

6.  Lequely  laquelle,  etc.,  are  used  after  prepositions 
when  reference  is  made  to  things^  while  qui  must  be 
employed  when  persons  are  referred  to;  as: 

Voilft  le  banc  sur  leqvel  jc  me  suis      Here  is  the  bench  on  which  T  sM. 


That  is  a  condition  without  which 
\e  will  do  nothing. 


The  frier.  U  on  whom  you  count  will 

forsake  you. 
He  is  a  man  to  whose  dncretkai 

yoamay  tntst. 
I  honor  this  man,  to  whose  kiuJ- 

■en  I  owe  my  fortune. 

That*s  a  regiment  whose  valor  the 
enemy  has  been  unable  to  re- 
sist. 

That  is  a  young  man  upon  whose 
word  one  cannot  rely* 


C*cst  vne  oondhfaa  sans  laquelle  U 
■e  veut  rien  Catre. 
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But: 
Le  march  jind  avee  qoii  j'al  roj^      The  merchant  with  whon  I  trsv- 
ag6,  est  mort  elled  is  dead. 

7.  Lequel,  laquelle,  etc.,  mnst  be  used  bstead  of 
qui  or  quei  when  by  the  use  of  the  latter  pronouns  an 
ambiguity  might  arise;  as: 

La  tante  de  mon  ami  laquelle  dc-      Mj  friend's  annt  who  fifes  in  Los* 
meure  k  Londres.  don. 

(qui  demeure  k  Londres,  would  mean:  The  aunt  of  my 
friend  who  is  living  in  London,  and  would  signify  that 
the  friend  lives  in  London). 

J'ai  Tu  le  cocher  de  Totre  cousine,      I  have  seen  your  cousin's  ooncbp 
lequcl  Tiendra  tous  voir.  man,  who  will  call  on  yon, 

8.  Such  expressions  as  he  who,  she  who,  they  who^ 
those  who,  must  be  rendered  by  celui  qui,  celle  qui 
(fem.);  ceux  qui  (pi.  m.);  celles  qui  (pi.  f.);  as: 

Celui  qui  est  content,  est  riche.  He  who  is  contented  is  rich. 

Je  Tenverrai  k  celle  que  j'aime  k      I  will  send  it  to  her  whom  I  kvn 
mieux.  best. 

Je  parle  de  celui  que  nous  avons  m      I  speak  of  the  one  we  taw  at  tho 
chez  le  medccin  allemand.  German  physician's. 

J^ai  donne  le  livre  k  celle  qui  a      I  gave  the  book  to  that  one  who 
trouv6   la   clef  avrc   laquelle  f oond  the  key  with  which  jow 

votre  soeur  a  ouvert  la  porte.  rister  opened  the  door. 

9.  That  which  or  what,  meaning  really  "that  thing 
which,''  is  rendered  by  co  qui  for  the  Nominative,  and 


lOvl  always  remains  unchanged,  even  before  a  vowel  or  h  Tojelle,  Mi 
L'homme  qui  arrive;— a  qui  U  parle— a  qui  elk  pense; — d«  filon  if 
plainL 
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06  que  (or  the  Accusative.  All  that  is  rendered  by 
tout  06  qui  for  the  NominatiTey  and  tout  06  qu6  for 
the  Accusative;  as: 


Aimex  tout  ee  qn!  est  bon  et  bean. 
Faitei  ce  que  je  tous  dti. 


Love  lU  that  (or  everything  which) 

is  good  and  beautiful. 
Do  what  I  tell  you. 


Ce  qui  est  beau  n'est  pas  toujouit      What   is  beautiful  ii  imI   always 
bon.  good. 


10.  Proverbs  and  general  statements  nsually  commence 
with  qui|  whoever;  as: 


Qui  sert  les  malheurenx  sert  la  di*      Whoever    helps  unhappy 
vinit6.  helps  Providence. 


Qui  casse  les  r erres,  les  paie. 


Who  breaks  (the  glasses),  pays  (for 
them). 


11.  duoii  tr^af,  is  only  nsed  after  prepositions  refer- 
ring to  a  whole  sentence,  or  to  voillt,  voici,  ce,  rien. 


Voili  de  quoi  il  m*a  entretenu. 

Je  sais  k  quots  vous  penses. 
C*est  2i  quoi  je  pense  le  moins. 

X>e  quoi  s*agit  il  li? 

A  quoi  s*occupct-il? 

U  faut  qu'il  signe  le  contrat;  sans 
quoi  il  sera  nuL 

Avez-vous  de  quoi  payer  ces  fac- 
tures? 


That  is   what  he  entertained  me 

with. 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking  oL 

This  is  a  thing  of  which  I  think 

least. 
What  is  the  matter  there? 

What  is  he  occupied  with? 

He  must  sign  this  contract;  othef^ 
wise  it  will  be  void. 

Have  you  enough  to  pay  tor  thesa 
bills? 


n  n'a  pa;  de  quoi  vlvre. 


He  has  not  wherewith  to  live. 
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Indefinite  Fronoxuuk 
The  indefinite  pronouns  are: 

Antral,-  othen.  On,  one,  some  one,  people^  tkcy. 

Chacun,  eyeryone;  each.  Personne  (ne),  nobody. 

L'un  Vautre,  eacb  other.  •  Qnelqn'nn,  iomebod/. 
L'un  et  Tautre,  both.  Quelques-uns,  some;  a  few* 

L*un  ou  Taut  re,  cither.  Quiconque,  whoever* 

Ni  l'un  ni  I'autre  (ne),  neither*  Un  de,  one  of. 

The  following  indefinite  adjectiyee  are  also  used  as 
pronouns: 


Ancan  (ne,)  ^  Pla&ieurs,  several;  many* 

Nul  (ne),       y  no  one;  none.  Tel,  such  a  one. 

Pas  an  (nt),  )  Tout,  all;  everything;. 


1*  Antrni,  oihers^  is  used  with  reference  to  persons 
only,  as  an  indirect  objeci 

Ke  riez  pas  dei  difaats  d*aatrai.  Do  aot  laugh  at   other   people's 

faults. 

2*  Chacony  every  onCy  used  absolutely,  is  invariable 
and  applies  to  persons  only. 

Chacun  pense  a  scL  Every  one  thinks  of  himself. 

8  Chacun,  limited  by  a  complement,  may  refer  to 
either  persons  or  things,  and  agrees  with  the  noun  in' 
gender. 

Chacun  de  ees  messieuit.  Each  of  those  gentlemen* 

Chacune  de  ces  maisona.  Each  of  those  houses. 

4.  L'un  I'autro,  each  others  the  one  the  other ^  is  used 
with  pronominal  verbs  to  distinguish  recii>ocral  from  re- 
flective action;  as: 
Di  atment  Tuii  auM.  They  love  each  other. 
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5.  When  Tun  Tautre  refers  to  several  personsi  it  is 
put  in  the  plural;  as: 

Les  hurames  se  trompent  lei  uns  les     Men  deceiTe  each  other, 
autret. 

6.  L'an  is  subject,  and  I'autre  is  object;  the  latter 
only  can  be  preceded  by  a  preposition;  as: 

lis  sont  contents  Tun  de  Taatrc.  They  are  pleased  with  one  another. 

I 

7.  L'un— Tautrc,  used  ecpainiely,  mean  the  fortner 
'^the  lalteVf  some—some^  some — others, 

L'un  instniit  I'autre  amuse.  The  former  instruct^    the    latter 

amuses. 
Les  uns  rient,  les  autres  pleurent.         Some  laugh,  some  weepw 
Les  uns  chantent,  d*aii(res  danseat.      Some  sing,  others  dance. 

8.  L'un  et  I'autre,  both;  Tun  ou  Tautre,  either j 
ni  Tun  ni  I'autre,  neither;  refer  to  antecedent  nouns, 
with  which  they  agree  in  gender  and  number, 

L*ttn  et  Tautre,  k  mon  sens,  ont  le      Both,  in  my  opinion,  are  unsettled 
cerveaa  trouble.  in  their  minds. 

When  l'un  et  I'autre  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  a  per- 
sonal  pronoun  is  used  to  represent  the  object  before  the 
verb. 

Je  lei  a!  vus  Tun  et  I'autre.  I  saw  them  both* 

}e  veux  leur  parler  4  Ton  et  i  Tan-      I  wish  to  speak  to  both* 
tre. 

9.  L'un  ou  I'autre,  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
verb  agrees  with  the  latter  of  the  two. 

L'un  ou  Tautre  vicndra.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  will 


10.  On.  Tbis  pronoun  represents  indefinitely  the 
subject  of  the  rerb:  we,  you,  they,  one,  people,  some 
one,  any  one. 
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On  is  often  used  in  French  with  the  active  fonn  of 
the  verb,  when  in  English  the  passive  form  is  need;  as: 

On  a  apport^  oe  paquet  pour  voos.      Thii  packet  was  brought  for  you. 
On  peut  le  voir  k  son  bureau.  lie  may  be  seen  at  his  oflice. 

On  le  fait  tous  les  jours.  It  Is  done  every  day. 

\ 

11.  On  is  repeated  before  each  verb  that  refers  to  the 
same  subject  which  the  first  on  represents. 

On  n'est  pas  heureux  quand  on  est      One  is  not  happy  when  sick. 

malads. 
On  vient  et  Ton  ▼••  People  come  and  gow 

12.  duelqu'un.  This  pronoun  used  absolutely  is 
masculine.  When  it  is  followed  by  a  complement,  it 
takes  the  gender  of  the  limiting  noun. 

n  y  a  quelqu*unqtti  vousdemande.      There  is  somebody  inquiring  for 

you. 
Si  quelqu*une  de  ces  dames  rmsM      If  any  one  d  these  ladies  should 
prie  de  chanter,  faites-Ie.  ask  yon  to  sing,  do  it. 

Rem.—  duelqu'un  requires  da  before  the  past  parti- 
ciple which  refers  to  it 

Est'il  quelqu'un  de  bless^?  b  there  anybody  hart? 

13.  Fersonne*  nobody^  an  indefinite  pronoun,  is  mas- 
cuiine.    FerB0nn6|  a  person,  is  a  feminine  noun. 

Personne  n'a  6U  oubIi6.  No  one  has  been  forgotten. 

Une  personne  a  6t6  oubli^.  One  person  has  been  forgotten. 

When  personne  is  modified  by  an  attribute  which 
refers  to  a  particular  person,  the  attribute  agrees  in  gen- 
der with  the  person;  as: 

Personne  n*eit  plus  votre  servants      No  one  is  more  your  servant  than 
qu*eUe.  she. 
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Rem.— Personne,  nobody,  liKe  qnelqu'im,  reqairet 

de  bifore  the  past  participle  \7hicb  refers  to  it;  as: 
11 11*7  a  penonne  de  bless6.  There  is  nobody  hurt. 

14*  Fersonne,  and  not  qaelqu*un,  is  used  in  sea. 
tences  implyinpf  doubt,  or  containing  sonio  other  nega- 
tive word;  also  after  a  comparative  adverb, 

Y  at-il  personne  qui  en  doute?  b  there  any  one  who  doabtt  it? 

II  est  parti  sans  payer  personne.  He  left  without  paying  anybody, 

Tu  sais  cela  mieuz  que  personne.         Thou  knowest  that  better  thnn  aaf 

one. 

15.  duelques-tinB,  a/etr,  agrees  in  gender  and  nnm- 
ber  with  the  noun  to  which  it  refers. 

Frenez  qtielques-uncs  de  ces  poires.      Take  a  few  of  these  peailL 
J*en  prendrai  quelques-unes.  I  shall  take  a  few  of  then* 

16.  duiconqua,  whoever^  used  absolutely,  is  masca* 
line. 

Quiconque  est  capable  de  mentir      Whoever  is  capable  of  teUnf  a 
est  tndigne  d'etre  compti  an  falsehood  is  nnworthy  of  being 

Bombre  des  hommes.  considered  a  man, 

17.  Some  of  the  indefinite  adjectives  are  also  used  as 
indefinite  pronouns:  pas  un,  aucun, nul,  autre,  plusieurs. 
tel,  and  tout;  as: 

Pas  une  de  ces  demoiselles  n'a  im  Not  one  of  these  young  ladies  was 

r^pondre  a  mes  questions.  able  to  answer  my  questions. 

Aucune  ne  merite  une  recompense.  No  one  deserves  a  reward. 

Kul  ne  sait  cela  mieux  que  lui.  No  one  knows  it  better  than  he. 

Si  tu  veux  qu'on  t'epargne,  4pargne  If  you  wish  to  be  spared,  spare  also 

aussi  les  autres.  others. 

riusieursonttraitecesujetdifi^rem*  Several  have  treated  that  subject 

ment.  differently, 

II  a  tout  appria.  He  has  heard'  everythrng. 

Tel  rit  aujourd'hul  qui  pleurerade*  Many  a  one  laughs    today  who' 

taun,  vill  weep  to-morrow. 
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Oi  the  Adverb.-'De  TAdyerle. 

Adverbs  may  express    manner,    place,  liinei  order, 
quantity,  comparison,  neRation,  doubt,  eiOt 


List  of 

Atlleurs,  elsewhere. 

Amsi,  thus;  so. 

Alentour,  around. 

Alors,  then;  at  that  timti 

Assez,  enough. 

Aucunement,  by  no  mcanib 

Aujourd'hui,  to-da/. 

Au])aravant,  before* 

Aussi,  also;  as.  « 

Aussitdt,  immediatelf. 

Autant,  as  much. 

Autrefois,  formerly. 

Atrtrement,  otherwisib 

Beaucoup,  moch. 

Bien,  well. 

Uientdt,  soon. 

Certes,  certainly. 
Ceans,  within;  here  within 
Cependant,  meanwhile. 
Ci,  here. 

Combien,  how  muclL 
Comme,  as,  Itke. 
Comment,  how. 
Davantage,  more. 
Dedans,  within. 
Dehors,  outside. 
Deja,  already. 
Demain,  to-morroir. 
Derriire,  behind. 
D^sormais,  henceforth. 
Dessous,  under;  beloie» 
Dessus,  over  above. 
Devant,  before. 
Dor^navant,  henceforth 
Encoie,  stiU. 


Simple  A(ivcil}s. 

Enfin,  in  short;  io  fine. 

Ensemble,  together. 

Ensuite,  then;  afterwards^ 

Environ,  about. 

Exprfcs,  purposely. 

Fort,  very;  very  muclk 

Gratis,  gratuitously. 

Guere,  but  little. 

Hier,  yesterday. 

Ici,  here. 

Incessamment,  incessantly. 

Jadis,  once;  in  former  timcib 

Jamais,  ever;  neveb 

Jusque,  till;  untiL 

Ul,  there. 

Loin,  far. 

Longtemps,  loog* 

Lors,  then. 

Maintenant,  now* 

Mai,  badly. 

M£me,  even;  aleob 

Mieux,  better. 

Moins,  less. 

Naguire,  not  long  ilnoiu 

Ne,  not.  . 

N^anmoins,  notwithstanding 

Kon,  no. 

Notamment,  specially. 

Nuitamment,  by  night 

NuUement,  by  no  i 

Oil,  where. 

Qui,  yes. 

Parfois,  at  times. 

Pftrtout,  everywhefSb 

Pas.  not. 
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Pea,  fittk* 
Tts,  wone. 
rius,  more* 
riutdt,  rather* 
^Pourtant,  howerer. 
Prif>  cloie;  nearly, 
Presque,  almost 
Puis,  then. 
Quand,  when. 

Quant  K,  with  regard  ti»;  M  lOb 
Quasi,  almost. 
Que  (for  Combien),  how* 
Quelquefois,  sometimeii 
Sciemment,  knowingly. 


fittle 


wHilt 

lag«k 


A  jamais,  forerer. 

A  la  fois,  at  a  time;  at  once. 

A  I'envi,  in  emulation  of. 

A  part,  aside. 

Apr  is  demain,   the    da/  after  li^ 

morrow. 
A  present,  at  present 
A  regret,  with  regret 
Au  moins,  at  least. 
Au  reste,  besides. 
Avanthier,  the  day  before  yeitei* 

day. 
Ca  et  la,  here  and  there. 
Ci-apres,  hereafter. 
Ci-contre,  on  the  other  ride. 
Ci-inclus,  inclosed. 
Ci-joint,  anncvcd. 
D'abord,  at  first. 
D'accord,  agreed. 
I)*ailleurs,  moreover* 
I)e  Ji,  hence. 
I)e  m^me,  likewise. 
De  plus,  besides. 
De  suite,  in  succession. 
D^  lors,  since  thea* 
D'icit  from  here. 


Si.yet. 

Soudain,  suddenly. 
Souvent,  often. 
Surtout,  especially. 
Tant,  so  much. 
Tantdt,  by  and  by;  ft 
Tard,  late. 
TAt,  soon. 
Toujour!,  alwayib 
Toutefois,  howcTcr. 
Tris,  very. 
Trop,  too;  too  much. 
Vite,  quickly. 
Volontiers,  willingly. 
Y  (la),  there. 

List  ef  Compound  Adrerbs. 

D*ordinaire,  usually. 

J)'ou,  whence. 

Da  moins,  at  least 

Da  reste,  however. 

En  avant,  forward. 

En  sus,  over  and  aborft. 

Jusque  U,  so  far. 

UL-dessus,  upon  that;  therenpoB. 

Hi  plus  ni  moins,  neither  moce  nm 

less. 
Kon  plus,  not  either. 
Nulle  part,  nowhere. 
Par  hasard,  by  chance 
P^le-m^le,  pell-melL 
Peut-^tre,  perhaps. 
Plus  tdt,  sooner. 
Quclque  part,  somewhere. 
Sans  doute,  undoubtedly. 
Tdt  ou  tard,  sooner  or  later. 
Tour  a  tour,  in  turn. 
Tout    k   I'heure,    presently;    |Ht 

now. 
Tout  de  suite,  immediately. 
Une  fots,  once. 
Tout  k  coup,  suddenly. 
Tout  d'un  coup,  In  one 
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F«mttl«B  •f  Adrerlra  !■  raenk* 

1.  Many  adyerbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  ment.  When  the  adjective 
ends  with  a  vowel,  ment  is  added  to  the  masculine 
form;  when  it  ends  with  a  consonant,  to  the  feminine 
form,  aa; 

Poll,  polite.  mdv.^  poliment,  politely. 
Ordinaire,  otaaL  **     ordinairement,  usually. 

Seult  f.,  Kule,  ftlone*  ^     seulement,  only. 

Doo^  f.,  doace,  soft.  **     doucement,  softly;  gently. 

Sehabk. — ^BoaUi  beautiful;  nouveaUi  new;  foUi 
foolish;  moUy  soft,  though  ending  in  a  vowel,  add  ment 
to  the  feminine  forms:  bellement,  finely;  nouvelle- 
ment,  newly;  folloment,  foolishly;  mollementi 
eoftly. 

S.  Adjectives  ending  in  n^  change  nt  into  mment* 
aa: 


Pradent,  prvdeat 

«4ftr.,  pnidemment,  prudently. 

Except, 

Lent,  slow, 

mdv.^  lentement,  slowly. 

iTuenii  pieseniy 

prisentement,  presently. 

A<QectiTes 

nsed  as  AdrerlM. 

Many  adjectives  are  used  as  adverbs,  in  which  case 

they  are  invariable,  as: 

ADJKCTO'E.      Advkrb. 

Adjectivi.           Advkrb. 

Cher»        dear,           deaily. 

Bas,          low,            In  a  low  voice. 

Fam^        false,         oat  of  tune. 

Juste,       just,            correctly. 

HmI»        Ugh.         loudly. 

Fort,        strong,       very;  verymnch. 

11  vend  Cher. 

He  sells  dear. 

Elle  chante  fanx. 

She  sings  out  of  tune* 

Vow  paries  trop  haat 

You  speak  too  load. 

nuiegbai. 

Speak  in  a  low  votc^i 

Elle  joae  jnstn. 

She  plays  correctly. 

UlMsiHt 

It  freexes  httd. 

666  The  Bosenthca  Method. 

1.  Adverbe  are  compared  in  the  same  maoiier  tm  ad- 
jectives: 

Tard,  late;  plus  tard,  later;  le  plus  tard,  latest. 

•Sottvent,  ofteo;       aussi  toayenr,  as  often;       rootns  souvent,  less  often. 

2.  The  following  are  irregularly  compared: 

Bien,  well;  mieux,  better;  le  mieuz,  belt. 

Beaucoup,  mack}  plus,  more;  k  plus,  most. 

Mai,  badly;  pis,  worse;  le  pis,  worst. 

Peu,  little;  moins,  lest;  fc  moins,  Icart. 

A4Terbs  Modif>ia;  Adrerta  aa4  AQectiTM. 

Certain  adyerbs,  when  used  to  modify  adjectives  or 
other  adverbs,  assume  in  this  connection  a  different 
meaning. 

Bien  fort,  cr  tris-fort.  Very  strong. 

Fort  bien,  pr  tr^bien.  Very  well. 

Assez  bien.  Pretty  welL 

Asses  joli.  Rather  pretty. 

Un  peu  tard.  Rather  late. 

Trop  tard.  Too  late. 

Si  aimable.  So  amiable. 

Tout  doucemcnt.  Quite  gentlf* 

Adrerbs  of  NegaiioB* 
1.  The  adverbs  of  negation  are: 

Ke,  not.  Attcunement  (ne),  by  no  meaaik 

Pas  (ne),  not  Nullement  (ne),  by  no  means. 

Point  (ne),  not  (with  emphasb).  Que  (ne),  only,  but;  nothing  bat 

Plus  (ne),  no  longer.  Gu&re  (ne),  but  little;  but  few. 

Jamais  (ne).  never.  Non,  no. 

Bem.  1. — Adverbs  of  negation  accompanying  a  verb^ 
require  no  before  the  verb. 
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Hbm.  2.~The  negative  pas  is  generally  omitted  in 
the  negative  conjugation  of  the  verbs  cessori  to  cease; 
OBer,  to  dare;  pouvoir,  to  be  able;  gavoir,  to  know. 

Elle  ne  cesse  de  plenrer.  She  does  not  cease  weeping. 

Je  n*ose  parler  de  ceUu  I  dare  not  ipeak  of  thaU 

Je  ne  puis  le  faire.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Je  ne  le  puis.  I  cannot. 

Je  ne  sais  oil  il  est  '  I  don't  know  where  he  la 

2.  The  adverbial  phrase  dn  toutyat  all,  is  often  added 
to  negative  adverbs  to  strengthen  their  sense,  as,  pas 
du  tout,  point  dn  tout.  Dn  tout  ia  also  used  alone 
with  the  force  of  a  negative. 

AdTerbs  with  a  Begimeiu 

'  The  adverb,  being  equivalent  to  a  preposition  and  its 
object,  can  have  no  regimen;  its  sense  is  complete  with- 
out it.  A  few  adverbs,  however,  retain  the  regimen  of 
the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  formed ;  as,  con- 
form^ment,  conformably;  ant^rieurement,  previ- 
ously, etc. 

Conform^ ment  k  la  loL  Conformably  to  law. 

Antirieurement  aft  deluge.  Pireviously  to  the  delag«. 

AdTerbs  ef  Qnantlty. 

Adverbs  of  quantity  are  used  with  verbs  and  with 
nouns.  When  they  are  used  with  nouns,  they  require 
the  preposition  do  before  the  noun,  and  when  the  noun 
is  not  expressed,  it  is  represented  in  the  sentence  by  the 
pronoun  en;  as: 

J*ai  pea  d'amis  et  voua   en  aTes    I  have  few  friendi,  and  yen  have 
trop.  loo  many. 
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Tht  tdyerbs  of  quantity  are: 


kaetf  enough. 
Autant,  as  much;  as  many. 
Beaucoup,  bien,  much;  many. 
Combien,  how  mt'ch;  hownuuij* 
0af  uitage,  i 


Guire  (ne),  hut  little;  hot  iem» 
Mutiis,  lesi;  plus,  movt. 
Pea,  little;  few. 
Tant,  so  much;  so  manf  . 
Trop,  too  much;  too  maoj« 


Of  fhe  Preposition.— De  la  Proposition. 

Simple  Prepesitfons. 


ApriSt  after. 
A  timTeis,  through; 
ATant,  before* 
Atcc,  with. 
Chesy  at 
Contre,  agaioit 
Dans,  In. 
Depnlsp  dnce. 
Derrlftre,  behind. 
Dis,  fron* 
DeTant,  l)efore. 
Durant,  during. 
En«  ln« 

Entre,  betweea. 
Envers,  towanla. 
Environ,  about. 
Except^,  except. 
IloimtSi  except;  bat 


Jusque,  till;  untiL 

Malgre,  in  spite  of. 

Moyennant,  by  means  of. 

Nopobstant,  nutwithstandinf. 

Outre,  besides. 

Par,  by. 

Parmi,  among. 

Pendant,  during 

Pour,  for. 

Proche,  near. 

SanSiwiihout. 

Sauf ,  safe. 

Selon,  according  to, 

Sou4,  under. 

isuivant,  according  tou 

Sur,  on;  upon. 

Touchant,  concerning 

Vers,  towards. 


Componjid  Prepositiong. 


A  eanie  de,  ea  account  of, 

A  cM  de,  by;  next  to. 

A  couTert  de,  secure  from, 

Arunt  de»  before. 

A  force  de,  by  dint  of. 

A  Tabvi  de,  sheltered  from. 

A  la  iavear  dc^  hj  means  of 


A  la  mani^re  de,  after  the  fashion. 
A  la  reserve  de,  excepting  that. 
A  regard  de,  with  regard  to. 
A  Texception  de,  excepted* 
A  I'exclusion  de,  excepting. 
De  peur  de,  for  fear  «i. 
A  moins  de,  unless. 
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An  risque  de,  at  the  risk  ol 

Au  travers  de,  through;  across^ 

Aux  dei^ense  de,  at  the  expense  oL 

En  de9a  de,  on  this  side. 

En  d^pit  de,  in  spite  of. 

En  presence  de,  in  presence  of. 

Ensuite  de,  after. 

Faute  de,  for  want  of. 

Ilors  de,  out  of. 

Le  long  de,  along. 

Loin  de,  far  from* 

Pres  de,  near. 

Quant  a,  as  for;  as  to. 

Vis-i-vis  de,  opposite  tOb 


A  rabon  de,  at  the  rate  of 

An-dedans  de,  within. 

Au  dehors  de,  without. 

Au  delii  de,  on  that  sidt* 

Au-dessous  de,  under* 

Au-dessus  de,  upon. 

Au-devant  de,  before, 

Autour  de,  around. 

Au  lieu  de,  instead  of. 

Au  milieu  de,  in  the  middle  oC 

Au  moyen  de,  by  means  of. 

Au  niveau  de,  even  with. 

Au  |-eril  de,  at  the  peril  of, 

At'pres  de,  near;  by. 

Au  prix  de,  at  the  expense  of. 

On  llie  Use  of  Certain  Prepositions. 

A,  atf  in,  io,  is  used  with  reference  to  place  and  timet 

A  Boston  comme  a  Paris.  In  Boston  as  in  Parts. 

D'ici  a  Rome.  From  here  to  Rome. 

D'ici  a  quelques  jours.  A  few  days  hence. 

Remettons  ccla  a  deniain.  Let  us  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 

A  temiis.     A  rheure.  In  time   (not  too  late).     On  time 

(right  time). 

The  preposition  k  expresses  many  relations;  it  denotes: 

1.  direction  towards  an  object;  as: 

Pace  a  face.     Vis  a  via.  Face  to  face.    Opposite, 

1  X pose  au  soleil.  Exposed  to  the  sua. 

2.  Tendency  in  action;  as: 


Une  disposition  i.  se  pkindre. 
I^  promptitude  a  faire. 
Jc  commence  a  vous  comprendre. 
11  aime  k  se  faire  valoir. 


A  disposition  to  complaia. 

The  read  mess  to  act. 

I  begin  to  understand  you. 

He  likes  to  put  himself  forward. 


3.  That  something  is  to  be,  or  should  be,  done;  ass 


C*est  une  chose  k  taire. 
L*avis  n'est  pas  a  m6priser. 
Terre  i  vend  re  ou  i  louer. 


It  is  a  thing  to  be  done. 

The  advice  is  not  to  lie  despised. 

An  estate  for  sale  or  to  lei. 
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4.  That  an  action  is  in  progreaa;  as: 

Us  soDt  a  discnter  Taffaiie,  They  are  discnssiBS  tlie  busineflk 

6.  Pofisesaion,  and  anccession  in  tarn; 

Ce  mouchoir  est  k  moL  This  handkerchief  belongs  to  mes. 

A  qni  est-€C  k  faire?  Whose  deal  is  it? 

6.  A  is  need  before  tha  nonn  expreasing  the  measure 
by  which  a  thing  is  sold,  and  the  manner  in  which,  or 
the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is  accomplished;  as: 

Cela  se  vend  9u  poids.  That  is  sold  by  weight. 

Travailler  4  la  journie,  iTaiguille.       To  work  by    the  day,    with  the 

needle. 
A  la  main.  By  hand. 

7.  It  is  likewise  used  before  the  names  of  games  after 
jouer,  io  x^Uiy. 

Joucr  au  trictrac,  au  billard.  To  play  backgammon,  billiards. 

See  k,  between  two  nouns,  and  i^  between  two  verbs. 
Avant,  devanty  before,    Avant  denotes  priority; 
devant,  pot^ition;  as: 

II  est  venu  avant  mol.  He  came  before  I  did. 

II  s'est  pl;icc  devant  mot  He  placed  himself  before  me. 

Before  the  infinitive,  avant  do  is  used  instead  of 
avant 

Je  vous  verrai  avant  de  sortlr.  I  shall  see  you  before  1  go  out. 

Chez^  tcith,  amongy  at  the  house  of.  Chez  may  refer 
to  one's  liome  or  to  one's  couniry. 

Chez  nous,  c'cst  bien  different.  With  us,  it  is  very  differenL 

Chez  les  Komains,  c'etak  la  con-      Among   the   Romans,  it  was   the 

tume.  custom. 

Chacun  est  maftre  chez  soL  Every  one  is  master  la   Ms  mwn 

bouse, 
/•ai  din<  ches  lul;  il  ^tait  absent.  I  dined  at  his  house;  he  was  absen^ 
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I)6|0/>/rom,  is  used  with  reference  to  placei  time, 
cause,  manner,  etc. 

De  loin  et  de  pres.  Far  and  near. 

De  ce  cdt<-ci  et  de  ce  c6t£-U»  On  thU  side  and  on  that  dde. 

De  toils  c6t&.  From  all  sides. 

De  porte  en  porte.  From  door  to  door* 

De  temps  en  tempts  From  time  to  timOb 

De  tout  temps.  At  all  times. 

De  ma  vie.  In  my  life. 

De  jour  et  de  ndt  By  day  and  by  night* 

De  toutf  la  nait.  All  night  long. 

De  quelle  maniire?  In  what  manner? 

De  cette  maniere-cL  In  this  manner. 

De  8oi-m£me.  Of  one*s  own  acconL 

De  ma  part.  On  my  part;  from  me. 

II  est  blame  de  sa  n^^ligence.  He  is  blamed  for  his  carelessness. 

De  quoi  s*agit*il?  What  is  it  about? 

De  quoi  se  m£le-t-il?  What  does  he  meddle  with? 

De  expresses  a  variety  of  relations.    It  is  used: 

1.  Before  a  past  participle  which  refers  to  a  preced- 
ing numeral  adjective,  a  collective  noun,  or  to  the  words 
qaelqa'un  and  personne* 

V  a-t-il  quelqu^un  de  tui?  Is  there  anybody  killed? 
11  n*y  a  personne  de  tu£.                        There  is  nobody  killed. 
Combien  y  en  a-t-il  de  blesses?  How  many  are  wounded? 

II  y  en  a  un  grand  nombre  de  blei-     There  are  a  great  many  wounded. 
s6i. 

2.  Before  an  adjective  which  refers  to  quelque  chose^ 
rien,  que  (interrogative),  quoi;  as. 

V  a-t  il  quelque  chose  de  nouveau?  Is  there  any  thing  new? 
II  n'y  a  rien  de  nouveau.  There  is  nothing  new. 
Qu'y  a-t  il  de  nouveau?  What  Is  the  news? 
Quoi  de  plus  beau  I  What  is  more  beautiful! 

3.  Before  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  after  the 
verbjoaer. 

Jouer  du  riolon,  de  1«  harpt.  To  play  on  the  Tiolin,  o« 
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i.  To  denotei  cause,  means,  manner,  result;  at:  ^ 

Frapper  la  tern  du  pied.  To  strike  the  earth  with  the  fool. 

Se  coiiTiir  de  gloire.  To  cover  one*i  lelf  with  gloij.  « 

Trembler  de  f rotd«  To  tremble  with  cold. 

Mourirdefaim.  To  starve. 

Se  m€ler  de  qnelqne  chote*  To  meddle  with  something. 

Qtte  vottlez-Toiis  f  aire  de  cette  lettre?  What  will  joa  do  with  that  letter? 

6.  Between  two  nonna. 

6.  Before  nouns  taken  in  tlie  partitive  sense. 

7.  With  adverbs  of  quantity. 

8.  Before  the  infinitive,  after  impersonal  verbs,  and 
after  verbs  expressing  result. 

9.  Before  the  complement  of  certain  adjectives. 

10.  After  plus  and  moinB  before  numeral  adjectives 

11.  Before  the  agent  of  a  passive  verb. 

En,  It,  dans,  in.    A  directs  the  mind  to  the  loca- 
lity ;  dans  points  to  the  inside  of  a  place;  en  has  a  vague  V 

sense,  and  often  forms  with  the  noun  which  it  precedes 
a  kind  of  adverbial  phrase: 

n  est  au  magasin.  He  is  in  (at)  the  ttorOb  *> 

U  est  dans  le  magssin.  He  is  in  the  store.  1 

Le  ctli  est  en  magasia.  The  coffee  is  stored. 

A  la  campagne.  In  the  country  (not  in  Iowd).  \ 

En  campagne.  In  the  field  (military  phrase)^ 

Daas  la  demiire  gueiiti  In  the  last  war. 

£n  temps  de  guerre*  In  times  of  war. 


En  is  seldom  used  before  a  noun  which  is  taken  in  • 
the  definite  sense;  the  exceptions  occur  chiefly  before 
nouns  begining  with  a  vowel;  as: 

En  l*honneur  dcs  dieuz.  In  honor  of  the  godib 

En  oe  cas,  #r  dans  ce  cas.  In  that  case. 

Bo  oe  moment,  «r  dans  ce  moment     At  this  moment 


N 


•-« 
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X  la  Tille,  en  ville,  dans  k  yille,  in  Unvn.  Xkyilleis 
used  in  opi>osition  to  it  la  campagne;  en  yille,  in  iaum^ 
not  at  home;  dans  k  yille,  in  the  city.  A  k  campagne 
comme  k  la  yille,  je  ne  conche  tonjoors  tard.  Monp^re 
dine  en  ville  aujonrd'hoi.  U  n'y  a  pas  nn  homme  dans 
k  yille  qui  le  sache. 

En  is  used  before  the  names  of  countries  of  the  fern- 
inine  gender,  h  and  the  articles  before  the  names  of 
countries  of  the  mascidine  gender. 

En  France*    En  Angleterre.  In  ^  to  Fnmce.  In  ^  to  England. 

An  Mexiqne*    An  Canada.  In  ar  to  Mexico.    In  ar  to  Canada. 

La  France,  l'Angleterie,/M«iiiiVi//      le  Mexique,  le  Canada,  mastuiine. 

En  is  Qsed  before  the  names  of  three  of  the  seasons: 
en  6\At  in  summer;  en  automne,  in  autumn;  en  hiyer,  in 
winter.  JL  and  the  article  are  used  before  printemps: 
au  printemps,  in  spring.  We  may  also  use  dans  and 
the  article,  and  always  do  so  when  the  names  of  the 
seasons  are  taken  in  a  definite  sense:  Dans  I'hiyer  de 
1893,  in  the  winter  of  1893. 

En,  dans.  When  used  with  reference  to  time,  dans 
precedes  the  epoch  at  tohich^  and  en  the  period  m  which 
any  thing  has  been,  is  to  be,  or  can  be  done. 

Je  pan  dans  denx  henres.  I  leare  In  two  hours  (from  now). 

J*ai  fait  le  trajet  en  deux  heures.         I  crossed  oTer  in  two  homa. 

Par,  6y,  through.  Par  la  ville,  through  the  city;  par 
oti,  which  way;  par  ici,  this  way;  par  Ik,  that  way;  par 
amiti6,  through  friendship. 

Par  is  used  before  the  unit  of  time  by  which  any- 
thing is  counted:  par  jour,  a  day;  par  mois,  a  month; 
par  an,  a  year. 

Six  pour  cent  par  an  est  Hntlrlt  16-      Six  per  cent  a  year  b  the  Icfd  in* 
(al  dans  r£tatd«  New  York*  teres!  ia  the  Sute  ol  New 

Yoslu 
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Far  is  used  befoie  the  agent  of  a  poasiye  Tsrb  when 
the  verb  expresses  action;  bat  before  Dioik  the  preposi- 
tion da  is  used. 


Par  is  used  after  the  rerbe  commencer  and  flnir 
before  the  nonn  or  verb  which  expresses  the  action  with! 
which  we  begin  or  finish. 

Pour,  afln  de,  in  order  U>.  Poor  is  used  when  the* 
accomplishment  of  onr  purpose  is  within  oar  reach;] 
afin  dei  when  the  success  of  our  effort  is  not  sure. 

Je  init  vara  poor  tooi  dire  oela.         I  bavv  oome  to  tdl  jtm,  that* 
|t  Uii  al  BMmtr^  la  lettra  afiB  4a  It     I  showed  him  the  letter  la  order  to 
didder  k  partir.  peisaade  \Sm  to  leave. 

Of  the  Coi^fimotioiL— Da  la  Coiyonotion. 

LWerOMUuMstliis. 

ASb  qaegt  In  order  that.  KteiiDoliis»  SMrerthdei^ 

Alnsl,  thai.  Ni,  neither;  nor. 

Ainsl  qaCf  \  ^  ^m  ^  ^  **' 

An»i  bien  qne,  { "  ^'"^  Puoe que,  became 

A  flBoins  qae,i  anlea.  Fdidant  que,  whOib 

AiiBsitAt  qoe,  as  sooa  m»  Fooqnoi,  why. 

Avant  qaegi  before.  Poaitaiiti  howevei* 

Bien  qae,i  althoosh*  Fsnr  qae^l  k  order  tbttU 

Car,  for*  Fourva  qne^t  pnivldod. 

Cependant,  hoireTCr.  Ptolsqne,  since  (caanl> 

Depuis  qae,  dnce  (teaiponQi  Qoand,  whea. 

Dis  que,  as  soon  aii  Qae,  that 

Done,  then;  thereforib  QBoiqae,t  althoaijh. 

£t,  and.  Sans  qne,t  nnle8^  withoilk 

Jttsqu'lL  ce  qne,i  nallL  SI,  if;  whetheiw 


LcKsque,  when.  Tant  qne,  as  sooa  Mk 

Maii^  bet  Tandis  qne^  wUhb 

fThcsa  coojaactloos  icqalre  the  verb  is  tht  MbJoBdivt  ■ 
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Bemarks  on  certain  Conjnnotionfl. 

Ety  andf  may,  for  emphasisy  be  repeated,  but  is  gener- 
ally used  only  between  the  last  two  of  a  succession  of 
words. 

Et  le  riche  et  le  pftOTre,  etc  Both  the  rich  tnd  the  poor,  ete. 

Let  plaintes,  lei  repeti  et  kt  plenxs  Complunts,  regreti  and  tean  are 
•ODt  tnperflu.  superfluoua. 

Hi,  noTf  is  used  to  join  similar  parts  of  a  negatiye 
proposition,  or  different  propositions  that  express  nega- 
tion, as: 

B  M  colthre  nl  let  lettits  id  let  He  ndther  coltlTatea  letten  nor 
adencea,  thesciencea. 

n  ne  renemble  pat  i  aon  fr&ra^  ai  de  He  doca  not  reaemble  hia  brother, 
▼bage  ni  de  caractke.  either  in  face  or  disposition. 

Hi  requires  ne  before  a  verb  in  a  finite  mode,  but  not 
before  the  infinitive,  nor  when  it  precedes  qua  intro- 
ducing a  subordinate  proposition. 

Je  M  irona  lone  ni  ne  Toos  blftme.  I  ndther  praise  nor  blame  yoo. 

Je  ne  Tens  nl  le  loner  nl  le  blftmer.  I  will  neither  praise  nor  blame  him. 

Je  ne  Ten  nl  qn'il  Use  ni  qn'fl  I  will  not  allow  Ua  either  m 
derive*  read  or  write* 

Von  plus  is  used  with  nl  in  the  sense  of  either;  as: 


Ni  moi  noo  plns^  ni  num  fr&re  noo    Nor  I  either,    nor  m j  brother 
plm.  dther. 

Farce  qne,  because;  ear,  for.  Car  is  used  when 
the  speaker  alleges  his  own  reason  for  what  precedes; 
paree  qne^  when  the  cause  lies  in  the  thing  itself;  as: 

Je  n'achite  pas  de  ce  papier,  car  j*en  I  do  not  haj  any  ai  that  ptper, 

al  aaea.  for  I  have  enough, 

ft  n'aefa^te  pat  ds  M  papier,  pam  I  do  not  buy  any  ol  that  paper,  bo* 

fnllbelU  cmeitr 
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Faroe  que,  par  ce  que.  The  first  means  because; 
(he  second,  from  what,  by  that  which. 

Je  le  Teax,  parce  que  celm  est  juste.      I  will  hare  It,  becaoie  It  is  riffht. 
Je  le  sail  par  ce  qu'il  m'a  dtt.  I  know  it  from  what  he  told  me* 

Farce  que,  because;  puisque,  since.  The  first  in- 
troduces  the  cause  for  the  action  which  precedes,  the 
second  refers  to  it  as  a  consequence. 

Je  le  veux,  parce  que  cela  est  juste.    I  will  have  It,  because  It  It  right. 
Je  le  yeux,  puisque  cela  est  juste.         I  will  have  it,  since  It  is  right. 

Quoique,  although;  quoi  que,  any  thing  that,  what- 
ever. 

Quo!qii*ll  soft  riche,    Q   n*est  pas    Though  he  Is  rich,  he  Is  not  happjr, 

heureux. 
Quoi  que  vous  fassiez,  fattes  le  bien.    Whateyer  joti  maj  do,  do  It  wclL 

que  used  for  other  Coi^aiictloss* 

The  conjunction  que  may  take  the  place  of  many 
other  conjunctions.    It  is  used: 

1.  For  comme  after  an  adjective  and  after  adverbs  of 
time,  in  sentences  like  the  following: 

Malade  qu^il  est,  il  veut  sortir.  Sick  as  he  is,  he  want!  to  fo  onL 

2.  For  combien,  in  exclamatory  sentences;  as: 

Que  vous  ites  bon!  How  good  jon  are! 

Que  de  bont6  vous  avez  pour  moil        How  much  kindncsi  joo  ibew  bw. 

Que  de  peine  vous  vous  donnexl  How  much  trouble  you  take! 

8.  For  deptdSt  after  il  y  a;  as: 

Combien  j  a-t-il  que  votre  trhre  est    How  long  Is  it  slnoe  ymar  brother 

parti?  started? 

4.  For  lorsque,  or  qxiand,  after  k  peine,  and  after 
adverbial  expressions  denoting  time;  as: 

A  peine  fus-je  arriv^  qu'il  vint  me    Scarcely  had  I  arrived  whta  ht 
▼oHT*  oalled  on  «mi. 
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It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  lorsqu^  or  quand  in 

these  sentences. 

6.  For  paroe  que,  after  o'est;  as: 

S'il  ne  vient  pas,  c'est  qa*il  est  ma-      If  he  does  not  come»  h  b  because 
lade.  he  is  sick. 

\ 

6.  For  pourquoiy  at  the  head  of  an  interrogative  ne- 
gative sentence;  and  then  pas  is  suppressed;  as: 

Qae  ne  puis-jc  tous  aider?  Why  can  I  not  assist  70a? 

Que  nevient-il?  Why  does  he  not  come? 

This  mode  of  questioning  denotes  regret  or  impatience. 

7.  For  the  conjunctions  afin  que,  jusqu^&  ce  que,  k 
moins  que,  sans  que,  etc. 

8.  To  avoid  the  repetition  of  other  conjunctionib 

Que  used  Bediuidantlj« 

Que  is  used  redundantly: 

1.  Before  the  noun-subject,  when  the  attribute  intro- 
duced by  c'est  precedes  the  subject;  as: 

C*est  un  beau  s^jour  que  Paris.  Paris  is  a  fine  place  to  \Ut  bu 

Cest  une  belle  chose  que  la  discr£-      Discretion  is  a  {ood  thing, 
tion. 

When  the  subject  is  an  infinitive,  it  is  preceded  by 
que  de. 

C*est  un  acte  de  charity  que  de  dire    It  is  an  act  ol  eharitjr  to  leU  the 
U  T6rit6.  truth. 

In  such  cases  as  the  last,  que  may  be  omitted* 
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2.  In  exclamatory  sentences,  wben  tlie  exclamatiye  at« 
tribute  precedes  the  subject;  the  verb  is  then  omitted. 


Quelle  abtt^tion  que  la  tfennet  What  m  self-denial  his  is  ^r  i 

Quel  beau  pays  que  la  Frtncel  What  a  beautiful  country  France  isl 

Quel  homme  que  C^sarl  What  a  man  Csesar  wasl 

8.  After   c*68t-ii-dir6»  to  introduce  an  explanatory 

sentence.  _  ^ 

Nous  sommea  qulttes  miiintenaiitt      We  are  even  now,  tbat  Is  to  say,  I 
c'est-^-dire  que  je  ne  tous  dots  do  not  owe  yon  anything, 

plus  rien. 

4,  In  connection  with  oui,  si,  non:  oh  queoui;  oh  que 
non;  oh  que  si;  je  dis  que  oui;  je  crois  que  non,  etc. 

6.  In  elliptical  expressions  like  the  following: 

Si  j*^tan  que  de  tous.  If  I  were  in  your  plact. 

Which  means:  SI  j'^tais  (en  la  ro^me  place)  que  (la  peisonne)  de  toos. 

II  aurait  tout  l*ot  du  mondequ'il  ne      He  might  have  all  the  gold  in  the 
aerait  pas  content  world,  yet  he  would  not  be 

satisfied. 

Which  means:  H  aurait  tout  l*or  du  monde  (son  caractire  est  tel)  qu'tl 
ne  serait  pu  content. 

Siy  if;  whether.  Si  elides  the  vowel  only  before  il 
andils;  as.  s'il,  s'ils. 

Si,  iff  is  never  followed  by  the  future  tense  or  the 
conditional  mood.  Si  may  be  replaced  by  que.  Si  may 
be  followed  by  the  pluperfect  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
mood. 
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TTie  referentes  are  to  pages. 
B|  pronunciation  of  43. 
a,  see  prepositions;  verbs  followed  by  i,  4S9;  adjectiyes  followed  bj  kg 

528. 
Accent,  41. 
AcU^cliTeSy  521;   formation  of  the  feminine  form,  522;  plnrml*  524; 

position,  525;  difference  of  meaning  depending  on  difference  of  place. 

525;  comparison,  188,526;  irregular  comparison,  527;  complement  of 

adjectives,  527;  government  of  adjectives  (list)^  529;  possessive  ad-* 

jectives,  530;  demonstrative  adjectives,  531;  numeral  adjectivcty  84, 

85,  533;  adjectives  followed  by  de,  527;  adjectives  followed  by  i,  528. 
AdrerbSy  simple,  553;  compound  adverbs,  554;  formation  of  adverbs, 

555;   adjectives  used  as  adverbs,  555;  comparison,  556;  adverbs  of 

negation,  556;  adverbs  of  quantity,  557. 
Age,  mode  of  expression  of,  291,  439. 
a!,  pronunciation  of,  46. 
aim,  aln,  nasal  sounds,  47. 
Alphabet,  52- 
am,  an,  nasal  sounds,  47. 
Apostrophe,  use  of,  62,  i. 
Article,  the  definite  and  its  use,  512;  declension,  515;  pnrtitiTe  article, 

516;  indefinite  article,  518;  definite  article  used  in  place  of  onr  ^CMMr 
sive  adjective,  53 1, 
an,  pronunciation  of,  46. 
Aaxiilary  veibs,  434-439- 
e,  pronunciation  of,  47,  51. 
Cardinal  numerals,  89,  85,  533, 

Carrying  on  of  a  final  consonant  to  foUowlag  vowel  (lUlioii%  %i2f    . 
Cedilla,  47- 

ch,  pronunciation  of,  4J« 
Chez,  at  home,  236. 

r'eat,  3«>- 

Clanaes,  subordinate  or  dependent,  see  tnbjnnctivebX 

Comparative  of  adjectives,  i88,  526;  of  adverbs,  556^ 

Componnd  forms  of  the  verbs  with  auxiliaricii  see  anxiliaiy  verfai? 

Couditioual,  495- 

Conditional  perfect  tease,  49}, 
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Coojogatloil  of  verbs,  434;  of  avc^r,  838,  459;  of  ^tre,  442;  «f  first  con-  | 

jiigmtion,45o;  of  second  conjugation,  456;  of  third  conju^tton,  461;  | 

of  fourth  conjugation,  464;  of  reflexive  verbs,  468;  of   passive  Terbs.  | 

472;  of  unlpersonal  verbs,  473;  of  irregular  verbs,  475. 

CoiOuncUons,  563;  et,  564;  ni,  564;  noo  plus»  564;  parce  que,  par  ce  j 

que,  puisque,  quuique,  quoi  que,  565;  que  used  for  other  conjunctions^  >l 

565;  si,  568.  •"! 

Coi^BDCtiTO  pronouns,  see  pronouns.  | 

ConSOnAniS)  pronunciation  of,  47. 

CcuntricS)  the  article  used  with  names  olt  513;  article  not  used,  514,  $• 

Datet  expression  of,  534. 

pays  of  week,  278. 

DeclensIoD,  see  nouns. 

Deflnllc  article,  see  article. 

Demonstratlres,  see  adjectives. 

Dcpendcut  or  subordinfite  clauses,  see  subjunctivib 

Dl^unctive  pronouns,  see  pronouns. 

DiTision  of  words  into  syllables,  51.  I 

Dooble  consonants,  52. 

ty  ^y  C|    e^  pronunciation  of,  4^ 

eaOy  pronunciation  of,  461,  I 

t\y  pronunciation  of,  46, 

elUf  nasal  sound,  47. 

Cniy  nasal  sound,  47. 

Ommcut^  pronunciation  of,  44* 

on  and  its  use,  321. 

CUj  pronunciation  of,  47. 

f  UDy  nasal  sound,  47. 

Exclamallous,  use  of  quel,  543;  of  que  and  quol,  641,  ^ 

ExjjleliTe  ne  in  dependent  clauses,  508. 

Faire,  226. 

Feminiue  of  nouns,  520;  of  adjectives,  53a 

First  conjugation,  450. 

Fanrth  conjugation,  464.  , 

Ftttura  tense  and  iis  use,  494* 

Future  perfect  tense,  249;  494. 

I^f  pronunciation  of,  48. 

lender  of  articles,  512;  of  nouns,  518;  of  adjectives,  5SI;  sf  pro 

536. 
Gen i lire  case,  see  nounSi 
l^n,  pronunciation  of,  4!^ 
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hy  prohrttndatloii  of,  48. 
Ij  pronunciation  of,  45* 
II  y  a,  298. 
inly  nasal  sound,  47. 
Imperfect  tense,  23S,  i;49ai 
Impersonal  verbs,  473. 
In^  nasal  sound,  47. 
Indefinite  article,  518. 
Indefinite  pronouns,  549. 
IndlcatiTe  mode,  491. 
InflnitiTe  with  k  489;  with  de  49a 
Intransitire  verbs  see  verbs. 
Inrerted  order  of  sentence,  274. 

Irregular  verbs,  475. 

Jy  pronunciation  of,  48. 

]y  pronunciation  of,  48;  liquid  1,  48L 

Letters^  French  names  of,  52. 

m^  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Material|  expressed  by  nouns  with  de.  519. 

Modes  of  the  verbs  see  verbs  and  subjunctive  modo^ 

Month,  day  of,  how  expressed,  534. 

Moto  e,  54;  mute  h,  48;  mute  consonants,  5a 

By  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Nasal  sounds,  47. 

Negation,  507« 
Jiegatire  conjugation  see  eonjugation. 

Nonns,  519;  no  adjective  use  of  nouns,  519;  no  possessive  case  In  French, 
519;  plbral  of  nouns,  519;  irregular  plurals,  520;  feminine  of  nouns, 
520;  nouns  derived  from  verbs,  520;  gender,  168;  English  noons  do- 
rived  from  French  substantives,  169. 

Numeral  adjectives  see  adjectives, 

0,  pronunciation  of,  4$. 
oeu,  pronunciation  of,  46^ 

01,  pronunciation  of,  46* 
oin,  nasal  sound,  47. 
OB,  nasal  sound,  47. 

on,  indefinite  pronoun,  5501 

on,  pronunciation,  46. 

p,  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Participle,  501;  difference  between  present  participle  and  verbal  ad]ec* 

tive,  502;  rules  for  use  of  the  participles,  503;  the  past  participle,  504; 

participle  preceded  by  en,  J07. 
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PftMlf*  e«i]ugAtion,  472;  complement  ol  piasive  Tcrbs,  47|. 

Past  anterior  tenae,  193. 

Part  definite  tense,  pr^t^rit,  108;  492. 

Past  Indefinite  or  past  perfect  tense,  20S,  493* 

Past  partidpk  see  participls. 

Past  time,  vse  of  present  tense,  491 ;  distinction  betweea  imparfait.  hif 
torical  and  conversational  tense,  208;  492. 

PerMBal  pronouns  see  pronouns. 

Pluperfect  tense,  493. 

Plural  of  adjectives  see  adjectives. 

Plural  of  nouns  see  nouns. 

PossesslTe  adjectives  see  adjectives. 

PoBSesslTe  pronouns  see  pronouns. 

Prepositions,  558;  4  and  its  use,  560;  avant,  devant,  560;  de,  561*,  en, 
dans,  k,  562;  par,  pour.  563. 

Present  participle  see  participle. 

i'resent  tense,  indicative  mode,  491 ;  subjunctive  mode,  500W 

Frdt^rlt  see  past  time. 

Pronouns,  535;  use  of  Ic  representing  an  adjective  or  sentence,  535; 
personal  conjunctive  pronouns,  312-320;  536;  disjunctive  pcisonal  pro- 
nouns, S37;  compound  personal  pronouns,  538;  demonstrative  pronouns, 
539,  possessive  pronouns,  540;  interrogstive  pronouns,  541;  relative 
pronouns,  544;  indefinite  pronouns,  559. 

q,  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Tf  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Reflex ItO  verbs,  468;  list  of  reflexive  verbs,  471* 

Regular  conjugation  see  conjugation, 

RcpotlUon  of  article  see  article. 

S,  pronunciation  of,  49. 

Second  regular  conjugation  sec  conjugation. 

SubjiincUve  moJc,  496-499;  concord  of  lenses  in  the  subjuncCavc^  50<>- 
502. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  see  conjunctions. 

SuperlatiTO  see  adjective. 

SjUableSi  division  of,  50 

Tenses,  use  of,  490-496. 

Third  regular  conjugation  see  coojngatioik 

TransltiTO  verbs  see  verbs. 

Uy  pronunciation  of,  47. 

Verbs,  see  conjugation 

X«  pronunciation  of,  50 

y,  pronunciation  of,  47 

Si  pronunciation  of,  50^ 
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